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Argentine Complaint 


An urgent meeting of the Security 
Council was requested by Argentina 
on June 15 “to consider the violation 
of the sovereign rights of the Argen- 
tine Republic resulting from the illicit 
and clandestine transfer of Adolf 
Eichmann from Argentine territory to 
the territory of the State of Israel.” 
This transfer, contended a letter to the 
President of the Council from the 
permanent representative of Argentina 
to the United Nations, was contrary to 
the rules of international law and the 
purposes and principles of the Charter 
of the United Nations and created an 
atmosphere of insecurity and mistrust 
incompatible with the preservation of 
international peace. 

An explanatory memorandum point- 
ed out that Argentina had already pro- 
tested to Israel and had requested as 
appropriate reparation the return of 
Eichmann and the punishment of 
those guilty of violating Argentine 
territory; but because attempts to 
reach a satisfactory solution through 
the normal diplomatic channels of 
negotiation had not been successful, 
Argentina hoped the Security Council 
would take decisions involving just 
reparation for the rights violated. 

Israel—which has described Eich- 
mann as a Nazi war criminal who 
organized the mass extermination of 
six million Jews throughout Europe 
during the Second World War—con- 
tended on June 21 in a letter to the 
President of the Council from its 
permanent representative that Argen- 
tina’s complaint and the action re- 
quested were beyond the Council’s 
competence. It held that the matter 
could and should be settled by direct 
negotiation between the two countries. 

At a meeting of the Council on 
June 22, it was decided without objec- 
tion to take up the question, and the 
Foreign Minister of Israel, Mrs. Golda 
Meir, was invited to take her seat at 
the Council table. Argentina is a mem- 
ber of the Council. Dr. Mario 
Amadeo, Argentina’s representative, 
opened the debate and submitted a 
draft resolution declaring that acts 
such as those complained of, if re- 
peated, may endanger international 
peace and security and requesting 
Israel to proceed to adequate repara- 
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tion. He was to be followed in the 
debate by Mrs. Meir. (The Council’s 
proceedings on this question will be 
reported in the August issue of the 
REVIEW. ) 


Mr. Hammarskjold’s Travel Plans 


Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 
will leave New York early in July to 
attend the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil and to take part in the meetings at 
the ministerial level which will be a 
feature of this session in Geneva. 


From Geneva, Mr. Hammarskjold 
will go to South Africa for the con- 
sultations with the Union Government 
which the Security Council requested 
him to undertake and in preparation 
for which he had talks with Union 
representatives in London some time 
ago. On the way to South Africa he 
will stop over in Mogadiscio, Somalia, 
for two or three days. Returning from 
Pretoria he hopes to spend some days 
in Leopoldville in the Congo. 

Mr. Hammarskjold said that his 
duties at United Nations Headquarters 
up to July would prevent his going to 
either of the independence day cere- 
monies in Somalia or the Congo. He 
will be represented at Mogadiscio by 
Constantine A. Stavropoulos, United 
Nations Legal Counsel, and at Leo- 
poldville by Dr. Ralph A. Bunche, 
Under-Secretary for Special Political 
Affairs. Mr. Hammarskjold said that 
both men would stay on after the cele- 
brations in order to plan United Na- 
tions assistance in various respects and 
would report to him when he passes 
through those two cities. 


Trusteeship Council 


On June 24, the Trusteeship Council, 
nearing the end of what promised to 
be its longest session, opened general 
debate on reports on Ruanda-Urundi, 
the Central African territory under 
Belgium’s administration. The ques- 
tion represented the last major item 
on the Council’s heavy agenda. Since 
April 14 it has reviewed annual re- 
ports on the trust territories of Nauru, 
New Guinea, Pacific Islands (Mar- 
shalls, Marianas and Carolines), West- 
ern Samoa, Somaliland, Tanganyika, 





British Cameroons and Ruanda-Ur- 
undi. 


Meeting at a significant stage in the 
evolution of Africa, the Council 
opened its deliberations shortly before 
French Togoland emerged from trus- 
teeship as the independent Republic 
of Togo and was concluding its session 
on the eve of Somalia’s accession to 
statehood. The East African territory 
was due to attain independence on 
July 1. The Council extended “warm- 
est congratulations” to the people and 
Government of Somalia on their in- 
dependence and “sincerest wishes for 
their progress and prosperity.” It also 
congratulated Italy, as the administer- 
ing authority, on successfully dis- 
charging its obligations in advance of 
the date set for Somalia’s independ- 
ence, and expressed appreciation for 
the work of the United Nations Advi- 
sory Council for Somalia. 


British Cameroons 


In a resolution dealing with the future 
of the British Cameroons and the 
forthcoming plebiscites in the north- 
ern and southern parts of the territory, 
the Council asked the administering 
authority to take into account its 
observations and suggestions when 
completing the separation of the ad- 
ministration of the two parts of the 
territory from that of the Federation 
of Nigeria not later than October 1, 
when Nigeria is to attain independ- 
ence. The administration was also 
asked to take appropriate steps to 
ensure that the people of the territory 
are fully informed, before the plebis- 
cites, of the constitutional arrange- 
ments that would have to be made, at 
the appropriate time, for the decisions 
at the plebiscites. 


Western Samoa 


Another Council recommendation con- 
cerned developments in Western Sa- 
moa, the South Pacific territory ad- 
ministered by New Zealand, which is 
expected to attain the goal of trustee- 
ship by the end of 1961. The Council 
proposed that the question of Western 
Samoa’s future be inscribed as a sepa- 
rate item on the provisional agenda of 
the forthcoming session of the Gen- 
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eral Assembly. A resolution to this 
effect noted that a United Nations- 
supervised plebiscite is envisaged for 
the territory early in 1961 and that 
arrangements in connection with it 
should be considered by the Assembly. 

The Council, at its twenty-sixth ses- 
sion, also considered its visiting mis- 
sion’s reports on Tanganyika and 
Ruanda-Urundi (see pages 13 and 
28), examined a long list of petitions, 
and dealt with various other questions 
relating to the operation of the trustee- 
ship system as a whole. 


Republic of Togo 


Admission of the Republic of Togo to 
membership in the United Nations 
was unanimously recommended to the 
General Assembly by the Security 
Council on May 31. The vote was 
taken on a joint draft resolution sub- 
mitted by France and Tunisia. All 
Council members welcomed the new 
African state which became independ- 
ent on April 27 (see the Review for 
June 1960) and expressed full con- 
fidence that it would make a construc- 
tive contribution to the work of the 
United Nations. 


Economic and Social Council 


The annual review of world economic 
developments is a principal item on 
the agenda of the thirtieth session of 
the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council, which opens in Ge- 
neva on July 5 and which is expected 
to last five weeks. 


Meetings of representatives of min- 
isterial rank are scheduled for four 
days beginning July 11 to consider 
major issues of economic policy, with 
special reference to the promotion of 
the economic development of under- 
developed countries and the better 
integration of world economy. In con- 
nection with this, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral has submitted a statement for 
consideration by the ministerial meet- 
ing. (See page 22.) 

The basic document for the Coun- 
cil’s economic review will be the 
World Economic Survey, 1959. (See 
page 18.) During the session, the 
Council will also consider reports 
from its regional and functional com- 
missions and from the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees. It 
will review United Nations technical 
assistance programs, the operations of 
the Special Fund, United Nations ad- 
visory services in the field of human 
rights, the international control of 
narcotic drugs, and the development 
and coordination of the economic, 
social and human rights activities of 
the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies as a whole. 
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C. W. A. Schurmann, of the Nether- 
lands, is President of the Council for 
1960. The First Vice-President is 
Daniel Schweitzer, of Chile, and the 
Second Vice-President is Omar Abdel 
Hamid Adeel, of the Sudan. 


Aid to Chile 


The Executive Board of the United 
Nations Children’s Fund on June 13 
approved, by a mail poll, $275,000 in 
emergency aid for Chile to provide 
equipment and supplies for prevention 
of epidemic disease and for rehabilita- 
tion of public health, hospital and san- 
itation services disrupted in the recent 
series of earthquakes and tidal waves. 
UNICEF's aid will emphasize the long- 
range development of permanent 
health services and hygienic living 
conditions for children. 

The disaster area, which covers ap- 
proximately one third of the country, 
has two million inhabitants. Some 
1,400 dead, 3,000 missing and 1,000 
injured were reported. 

Immediately after the emergency, 
the Government met with representa- 
tives of international organizations, in- 
cluding the resident representative of 
UNICEF in Chile, to request assistance 
and to coordinate relief efforts. Im- 
mediate emergency assistance is being 
received from several governments and 
voluntary agencies. Clothing, blankets, 
drugs and vaccines were included in 
shipments by air and sea. Two emer- 
gency field hospital units and their 
United States Army Medical Corps 
staff are in operation. It was agreed 
that UNICEF assistance would be re- 
quested, after a more detailed survey 
of needs, for emergency reconstruc- 
tion of health services. The World 
Health Organization provided a sani- 
tary engineer to assist the national 
health authorities in the survey which 
has been made of the disaster area. 


A supplementary item proposed by 
the delegations of Costa Rica, Japan, 
the United States and Venezuela for 
inclusion in the provisional agenda for 
the thirtieth session of the Economic 
and Social Council concerns measures 
to be adopted in connection with the 
earthquakes. 


ECLA Special Session 


Representatives of the twenty-six 
member and associate member states 
of the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America convened 
in New York on June 28 for a short 
special session of ECLA’s Committee 
of the Whole called to consider the 
possibility of United Nations action 
in the stricken area. The Committee 
was to receive a report by the Commis- 
sion’s Executive Secretary, Dr. Raul 


Prebisch, who was appointed by Secre- 
tary-General Hammarskjold as his spe- 
cial representative in the area. EcLa’s 
recommendations will be placed before 
the Economic and Social Council. 


Mr. Nehru on UNEF 


On a visit to the United Nations 
Emergency Force in the Gaza Strip 
toward the end of May, Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru of India 
said that he found there, “in spite of 
so many soldiers present in the Strip, 
an atmosphere of peace, not of war; 





and I have seen for myself how the 
United Nations has become a symbol 


of peace in this 
“We have any number of problems, 
some very serious and dangerous in 
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troubled world.” © 


this world,” he stated, “but even these © 


very serious problems have been to 
some extent kept in check by the ac- 
tivities of the United Nations. Those 
problems will continue to pursue us, 
and I hope that the work of the 
United Nations, trying to solve them 
and reduce tensions that afflict us, will 
more than meet with success. 
“What has pleased me most,” con- 
tinued Mr. Nehru, “is this atmosphere 
of cooperation, internally within the 
different contingents of the Force and 
especially with the people of this 


country who have lived here in a7 
state of tension for many years, are © 


excited and have strong feelings—and 
it is a good thing that in this atmos- 
phere of tension and difficulty, the 


soothing influence of this Force has | 


come. Certainly it has not solved the 


major problem, but it has produced | 


an atmosphere of less tension and of 
peace and cooperation.” 


Trade Conference 


Steps to strengthen the organization 
to meet new responsibilities in the 
promotion of international trade have 
been listed by the thirty-seven con- 
tracting parties to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade after 
their sixteenth session in Geneva, 
which ended on June 4. The session 
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‘gpproved the appointment of a coun- 
cil of representatives to expedite busi- 
ness between regular sessions of the 
full membership and authorized Exe- 
cutive Secretary Eric Wyndham White 
to begin expansion of the international 
staff of the GATT secretariat. 

The conference marked further ad- 
vance in the GATT program for trade 
expansion. Arrangements were com- 
pleted for the World Tariff Confer- 
ence to begin in Geneva on Septem- 
ber 1, and plans for the examination 
of the problem of international trade 
in agricultural and food products were 
taken a stage further. 

Good progress was reported in 
identifying and examining obstacles 
which face the less-developed coun- 
tries in expanding their export mar- 
kets. The contracting parties found 
new, encouraging evidence of a con- 
tinuing trend toward the removal of 
restrictions on imports previously 
maintained for reasons of balance-of- 
payments difficulties. The question 
was raised as to the best procedures 
to be adopted for dealing with residual 
restrictions after a country has em- 
erged from such difficulties. The con- 
ference decided to set up a working 
group to deal with the problem created 
by sharp increases of imports from 
low-cost producers into established 
markets. The group will begin a 
thorough examination of this question 
and will report to GATT’s seventeenth 
session, to be held in Geneva begin- 
ning on October 31. 


Loans in Africa 


A loan equivalent to $5.6 million for 
the development of African agricul- 
ture and roads in Kenya has been 
announced by the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. 
The loan will help to finance the con- 
tinuation of a program being carried 
out by the Government to establish 
settled communities of African farmers 
on individually allocated land, to assist 
them in organizing their farms for the 
efficient production of subsistence and 
export crops and cattle, and to pro- 
vide adequate marketing facilities. 
Roads will be improved to provide po- 
tentially rich agricultural areas with 
better access to markets and pro- 
cessing plants under all-weather con- 
ditions, enabling the farmers to take 
full advantage of increased output. 
The loan was made to the Colony and 
Protectorate of Kenya, and is guar- 
anteed by the United Kingdom. The 
projects are to be executed by various 
government agencies in Kenya respon- 
sible for the development of African 
agriculture and of roads. 

Also in Africa the World Bank has 
made a loan equivalent to $15.5 mil- 
lion to the Republic of Sudan to help 
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finance completion of the Managil irri- 
gation project. When completed in 
1962, the project will comprise some 
830,000 acres of irrigated land, settled 
by about 50,000 farmers and their 
families, in the region between the 
Blue and White Nile Rivers. The pro- 
duction of cotton, grain and other 
crops on the newly irrigated lands is 
expected to result in a ten per cent 
annual increase in the value of Sudan’s 
total agricultural output. 


Survey in Ireland 


An agricultural survey mission to Ire- 
land, sponsored by the World Bank, 
began work in Dublin in mid-June. 
The mission was organized at the re- 
quest of the Irish Government to re- 
view the agricultural situation and 
development programs in Ireland and, 
in particular, to examine the milk and 
pig-processing industries and report on 
possible improvement. The Food and 
Agriculture Organization assisted in 
recruitment of the mission. 


Tanganyika Sugar 


The International Finance Corpora- 
tion, together with the Colonial De- 
velopment Corporation, the Nether- 
lands Overseas Finance Company and 
Vereenigde Klattensche Cultuur Ma- 
atschappij, has announced an agree- 
ment to invest the equivalent of £2,- 
300,000 (US $6,400,000) in the 
Kilombero Sugar Company, Ltd., for 
a project estimated to cost £3,210,- 
000 to grow and mill sugar cane and 
produce refined sugar for the Tan- 
ganyika market. 

The enterprise will mark the first 
step in the development of the fertile 
but thinly populated Kilombero Val- 
ley, which covers 2,400 square miles 
in the trust territory of Tanganyika. 
Hemmed in by two parallel ranges of 
forest-covered mountains, the Kil- 
ombero River meanders for a hun- 
dred miles along this gigantic cor- 
ridor. In addition to sugar, much of 
the land is suitable for food and 
cash crops such as rice, cassava, rosel- 
la, tobacco, cocoa and coffee. The 
sugar mill will be located at the 
northern end of the valley, where 
the precipitous gorge of a tributary 
of the Great Ruaha River provides the 
only access. A rail branch line is be- 
ing built from the main central line 
of the East African system southward 
to Mikumi, twenty miles from the 
mill site. Eventually the branch line 
will be extended to the mill site 
and beyond, up the Kilombero Valley. 


Australian Rubber Factory 


A commitment to invest $90,000 in 
Rubbertex (Australia) Proprietary, 
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Limited, to help finance increased 
manufacturing capacity and a new 
product line has been announced by 
the IFC. 

Additional financing for the expan- 
sion will be provided by the publicly 
owned parent company, Rubbertex In- 
dustries, Ltd., from the sale to its 
shareholders of a £A75,000 issue of 
notes maturing in ten years with 
separate options attached. 


Money Agreement 


The International Monetary Fund has 
entered into a one-year stand-by ar- 
rangement with Guatemala which au- 
thorizes drawings up to $15 million in 
support of the country’s currency. The 
Guatemalan quetzal, at parity with the 
United States dollar since 1924, is fully 
convertible. Guatemala with a member 
quota of $15 million has not previously 
drawn on the Fund’s resources. 


Tin Conference 


A new agreement governing interna- 
tional trade in tin was being drafted 
by the United Nations Tin Conference 
which, attended by delegates from 
twenty-three countries and territories, 
opened at United Nations Headquar- 
ters on May 24 and was expected to 
end about June 30. 

The existing International Tin Agree- 
ment expires on June 30, 1961. It 
grew out of conferences on tin con- 
vened by the United Nations in 1950 
and 1953 and came into force in 1956. 

The purpose of the agreement is to 
alleviate the consequences of malad- 
justments between the supply of and 
demand for tin. Other aims are to pre- 
vent excessive fluctuations in the tin 
price and to ensure a sufficiency of 
supplies at prices which are reasonable 
in themselves and contain a reasonable 
degree of stability. 

The market price of tin is maintain- 
ed above a floor price and below a 
ceiling price by the use of control on 
exports from producing countries and 
the operations of a buffer stock of the 
metal. An initial floor price of £640 
per ton was raised in March 1957 to 
£730 and has remained unchanged 
since. The initial ceiling price, un- 
changed, was £880 per ton. Prices 
are changed by the appropriate major- 
ity of votes of producing and consum- 
ing countries. The 1960 Conference, 
which has been holding closed meet- 
ings after an opening general debate, 
elected Georges Peter, of France, as 
Chairman, Sukardjo Wirjopranato, of 
Indonesia, as First Vice-Chairman, 
and Dennis Harvey, of Canada, as 
Second-Vice-Chairman. The report of 
the Conference is expected in mid-July. 
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OPEX 


The experimental program to provide 
operational and executive personnel, 
recruited by the United Nations to 
serve as members of the civil services 
of requesting countries, is the subject 
of a report to the Economic and So- 
cial Council by the Secretary-General. 
Mr. Hammarskjold recommends that 
the program, known as OPEX, no long- 
er be treated as experimental but be 
authorized on a continuing basis in 
the same manner as other regular pro- 
grams of technical assistance. He also 
recommends that the resources placed 
at his disposal for its financing be 
enhanced to a level more commensur- 
ate with the volume of present and 
expected demands for the type of 
assistance which it provides. 


Of a total of 176 requests from 
thirty-nine countries, sixty-three have 
come from countries of Asia and the 
Far East, thirty-five from Europe and 
the Middle East, twenty-four from 
Latin America and fifty-four from 
Africa. As of June 1, twenty-two of- 
ficers were either on duty or about to 
begin service, Mr. Hammarskjold re- 
ported. Two more have been nomi- 
nated and await government approval, 
and eleven additional posts are in 
various stages of recruitment. That 
was the extent to which the limited 
budget would permit the program to 
operate. In another report on the 
needs of newly-independent states, 
Mr. Hammarskjold comments that 
there are clear indications that assist- 
ance of an operational and executive 
character will be of particular import- 
ance to these countries. 


Aid for Refugees 


The total United Kingdom contribu- 
tion to World Refugee Year from all 
sources will be 8.1 million pounds 
sterling ($22,680,000) and the British 
Government will double its own plan- 
ned contribution. This was announced 
in London on May 30 by Prime Min- 
ister Harold Macmillan. Speaking be- 
fore a large audience at the Royal 
Albert Hall, he referred to his coun- 
try’s “massive contribution” and said 
that, subject to parliamentary approv- 
al, his Government’s contribution 
would be doubled from £200,000 
($560,000) to £400,000 ($1,120,- 
000). 


A further donation of £136,500 
(approximately $382,200) from the 
United Kingdom Committee for World 
Refugee Year has been received by the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East. Altogether, since the begin- 
ning of World Refugee Year, the 
Committee has given UNRWA a total 
of £226,500 ($634,200) toward pro- 
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viding vocational training for Palestine 
Arab refugees under UNRWaA’s care. Of 
this latest sum, £79,000 ($221,595) 
will complete the financing of an 
UNRWA vocational training centre in 
the Syrian Region of the United Arab 
Republic and £57,500 ($161,287) 
represents approximately half the cost 
of a planned vocational training centre 
for girls in Jordan. 

Early in June, Auguste R. Lindt, 
United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees, announced a contribu- 
tion of $1 million to his programs un- 
der the will of Miss Helen Thurnauer, 
a United States citizen who had lived 
in Switzerland. 

Commenting on all these and other 
gifts to both the World Refugee Year 
and the High Commissioner’s pro- 
grams, Dr. Lindt warned that public 
complacency at the amount of money 
being raised during the World Refugee 
Year could endanger the continuing 
contributions needed for the High 
Commissioner’s programs. The sum re- 
quired for a final solution to resettle- 
ment, camp-clearance programs, both 
national and international, and out-of- 
camp and residual refugee problems 
is $20 million, Dr. Lindt said. 


Future of the Fishing Boat 


The fishing vessel of 1975 could con- 
ceivably be a nuclear-powered sub- 
marine, finding fish by a form of 
sonar, attracting them electrically and 
catching them with pumps, Jan-Olof 
Traung, Chief of the Fishing Boat 
Section of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, said at a news confer- 
ence at United Nations Headquarters 
on June 1. There are pointers to all 
these developments in the 800-page 
book, Fishing Boats of the World: 2, 
edited by Mr. Traung and newly pub- 
lished under FAO sponsorship. The 
book is based on papers and discus- 
sions at the Second World Fishing 
Boat Congress held at Fao headquar- 
ters in Rome in April 1959. 


Labor Conference 


The International Labor Organization. 
holding its forty-fourth Conference in 
Geneva, has already admitted the Re- 
public of Togo to membership as well 
as the Republic of Cameroun and, 
most recently, the Federation of Mali, 
which became ILo’s eighty-third mem- 
ber. David A. Morse, Director-Gen- 
eral of ILO, said that the central fact 
and challenge of modern times is the 
struggle of the peoples of Africa, Asia, 
the Middle East and Latin America to 
create new societies in which they may 
live in personal freedom, in dignity 
and in peace. This cause will carry the 
peoples of the emerging countries be- 
yond the immediate goals of national- 


ism, which are now all but attained, 
toward the fuller enrichment of the 
lives of all peoples, he said. 

Mr. Morse also spoke of youth 
problems, one of the major items con- 
sidered in his annual report to the 
Conference. ILo, he said, would play 
its full part along with other inter- 
national agencies in a comprehensive 
international effort on behalf of youth. 


Soviet Statue Unveiled 


The bronze statue, “Let Us Beat 
Swords into Ploughshares,” which had 
been presented by the USSR as a gift 
to the United Nations last December, 
was formally unveiled in the north 
garden area at United Nations Head- 
quarters on ‘May 21. Speakers at the 
unveiling ceremony were Ambassador 
Arkady A. Sobolev, Permanent Rep- 


resentative of the USSR to the United 
Nations, and Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold. 

The statue, the work of the Soviet 
sculptor Evgeniy Vuchetich, is approx- 
imately nine feet high exclusive of its 
base. It represents the figure of a man 
holding a hammer in one hand and in 
the other a sword which he is making 
into a ploughshare. The sculpture sym- 
bolizes man’s desire to put an end to 
war and to convert the means of 
destruction into creative tools for the 
benefit of mankind. 


Technical Assistance 


The largest expenditures in 1959 by 
the combined United Nations pro- 
grams which form part of the Expand- 
ed Program of Technical Assistance 
(see page 30) covered assistance in 
the fields of social welfare, industrial 
development and public administra- 
tion which, together, accounted for 
$4.8 million of the total of $8.6 mil- 
lion. Assistance in the field of natural 
resources and power development 
amounted to $1.2 million; lesser 
amounts were spent for economic 
surveys, assistance in transport and 
communications, statistics, fiscal and 
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financial matters, trade promotion and 
marketing, human rights and narcotic 
drugs. 

The United Nations during 1959 
assigned 860 technical assistance ex- 
perts to sixty-five countries and terri- 
tories, participated in six regional aid 
projects, and awarded more than 
1,000 fellowships for training and 
study abroad. 

Commenting on the programs, Mr. 
Hammarskjold said that the experi- 
ence of 1959 has shown once more 
that UNTA projects, which always are 
modest in size, can have a consider- 
able impact if they are well selected 
and well prepared. “Experience has 
also shown,” he added, “that United 
Nations technical assistance can con- 
tribute to the diagnosis of development 
problems as well as to the identifica- 
tion of investment opportunities and 
the formulation of projects which can 
attract financing from a variety of 
sources—foreign as well as domestic, 
multilateral as well as bilateral, private 
as well as public.” 


Cooperation in Africa 


The United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Africa will develop into 
an important research centre for the 
whole of Africa and a rallying point 
for worldwide international coopera- 
tion in helping to raise the standard 
of life of the African people. 

This observation was made by Mek- 
ki Abbas, the Commission’s Executive 
Secretary, at the Conference of Inde- 
pendent African States in Addis Aba- 
ba on June 18. 

Mr. Abbas, who was invited by the 
Conference to address it, suggested 
that arrangements should be made be- 
tween the Conference and Eca for re- 
ciprocal attendance at each other’s 
meetings, for the maintenance of pro- 
fessional contacts, and for the ex- 
change of documents and publications. 
Close liaison between the Conference 
and the Eca is at once essential and 
beneficial to economic progress in Af- 
rica, he said. He also pointed out that, 
with the expected increase in ECA 
membership, the forum of the Con- 
ference and the forum of Eca are not 
very different. 


African Workshop 


Preparations are under way by the 
Economic Commission for Africa for 
the holding, later this year, of an 
African workshop to examine ways to 
promote family and child welfare serv- 
ices within community development 
programs. The main purpose of the 
workshop will be to provide an op- 
portunity for an exchange of experi- 
ence among countries which are plan- 
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ning national family and child welfare 
programs, particularly within the 
framework of community development 
movements. The role that women can 
play in such programs will be given 
special attention. 


Ruanda-Urundi Mission 


At the request of the Government 
of Belgium, the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations has agreed to send 
to the trust territory of Ruanda- 
Urundi an economic mission to sur- 
vey the economic and financial re- 
sources and needs of the territory with 
a view to future United Nations 
assistance. 

The mission is composed of four 
members of the Secretariat including 
the Resident Representative of the 
United Nations Technical Assistance 
Board in Cairo. 

The mission was scheduled to ar- 
rive in Usumbura, Ruanda-Urundi, by 
the end of June. 


Sightless Millions 


Of all the world’s blind persons, four 
fifths live in Asia and Africa, with the 
highest incidence of sightlessness in 
Africa, the Unesco Courier, monthly 
publication of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, reports in its June issue. 
Of the estimated nine and a half mil- 
lion blind persons in the world, more 
than seven million are in rural areas. 
India alone has more than two million 
blind persons, of whom at least 100,- 
000 are children. In the upper reaches 
of the Nile more than 4,000 per 100,- 
000 population have defective vision, 
the Courier states. 

The UNESCO publication says that 
probably ninety per cent of all blind- 
ness in the less-developed countries is 
caused by preventable disease. In West 
Africa, for example, more than 400,- 
000 persons suffer from onchocerci- 
asis, or river blindness, an eye disease 
spread by flies. Trachoma, a major 
cause of blindness, can now be cured 
by modern drugs; the Courier de- 
scribes efforts of the World Health 
Organization and the United Nations 
Children’s Fund to combat the disease. 


Education Conference 


A Special Committee of Governmental 
Experts convened by the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organizaton met on June 13 at 
UNESCO House in Paris to draw up a 
draft International Convention on Dis- 
crimination in Education. The meet- 
ing, scheduled to last until June 29, 
was also to draft a recommendation 
to member states of UNESCO concern- 


ing various aspects of discrimination 
in education. 


Safety at Sea 


New provisions for ensuring maximum 
safety of life at sea are embodied in 
a revised international convention 
adopted unanimously at a month-long 
conference concluded in London on 
June 17 by the Inter-governmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization. 
Measures on the use of radar, safety 
of nuclear-powered ships, and modern 
types of life-saving equipment are 
among new provisions written into 
the revised International Convention 
on Safety of Life at Sea, intended to 
bring up to date the present text 
which was adopted in 1948. 

The new convention contains eight 
chapters as against six in its predeces- 
sor. They deal with general provisions, 
construction, life-saving appliances, 
radio, safety of navigation, carriage of 
grain, dangerous goods and safety of 
nuclear ships. 

The scope of the convention re- 
mains much the same as in the 1948 
text. It applies to all passenger ships 
and cargo ships of more than 500 
gross tons engaged on international 
voyages. More stringent requirements 
have been agreed upon for the sub- 
division of passenger ships, stability, 
watertight integrity, safety of electrical 
installations and fire extinguishers. 


On the subject of life-saving appli- 
ances, the new convention introduces, 
among other things, the recognition of 
inflatable life-rafts, which had not been 
permitted by previous conventions. 
The conference adopted recommenda- 
tions to obtain improvement of air- 
sea rescue arrangements and of com- 
munication between ships and aircraft, 
as well as on the use of radar. 


The conference also recognized the 
new problems in the field of safety 
which have arisen owing to the advent 
of nuclear propulsion for merchant 
ships. Because of probable technical 
advances in the future, the new ‘con- 
vention includes only a few regulations 
on principles and procedures. 


The conference also recommended 
the adoption of a unified international 
code for the carriage of dangerous 
goods by sea and asked IMCO to 
pursue its studies in cooperation with 
the United Nations committee of ex- 
perts on transport of dangerous goods, 
which deals with their carriage by air, 
road, rail and sea. 


In addition, the conference adopted 
fifty-six recommendations on subjects 
directly concerned with maritime safe- 
ty and added certain provisions to 
the International Collision Regulations 
now in force. 





Security Council 


Rejects Soviet Charge 


of Aerial Aggression by United States 


sy the urgent request of the Soviet Union, the Secur- 
ity Council was convened on May 23 to consider 
a USSR complaint against the United States. 

The Soviet Union charged that “aggressive acts” by 
the Air Force of the United States against the USSR 
had threatened universal peace. It asked the Council 
to condemn incursions by United States aircraft into 
the territory of other states and to regard them as 
aggressive acts; and it proposed that the Council request 
the United States to adopt immediate measures to 
halt such actions and to prevent 


the Soviet-Afghan border, and, the memorandum 
added, examination of the wreckage of the aircraft and 
testimony of the pilot had established that the plane 
had been engaged in military reconnaissance. 

The memorandum went on to declare that the evi- 
dence was irrefutable that the United States was carry- 
ing out premeditated and carefully prepared acts which 
were not only a gross violation of elementary standards 
of international law and the provisions of the United 
Nations Charter, but also a grave threat to the cause 
of maintaining universal peace. 





their recurrence. 

These views, however, were not 
endorsed by the Council, which re- 
jected the Soviet Union’s draft res- 
olution embodying them by a vote 
of two in favor to seven against, 
with two abstentions. 

The Council then went on to 
consider separately and to adopt a 
draft resolution sponsored by Ar- 
gentina, Ceylon, Ecuador and Tu- 
nisia, aimed at opening the way to 
a return to negotiations on pending 
international problems which had 
been interrupted by the collapse of 
the summit conference. Nine mem- 
bers of the Council voted for this 
four-power proposal, none voted 
against, and there were two absten- 
tions (see page 9). 

The Soviet request for a Security 
Council meeting was cabled to the 
Council President by Foreign Min- 
ister Andrei A. Gromyko from Paris 
on May 18. In a follow-up cable 
giving an explanatory memorandum 
in amplification of the request, Mr. 
Gromyko referred to the flight of 
a United States U-2 aircraft over 
Soviet territory. It had been shot 
down more than 1,250 miles from 
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Points from the Statements by Mr. Gromyko 
on May 23 and 26 


N May 1, 1960, a United States 

Air Force plane, acting on the 
direct order of the official authori- 
ties of the United States, penetrated 
the Soviet Union to a depth of 
more than 1,250 miles and was 
brought down by Soviet rocket 
troops. 

This was not an accidental border 
incident but aggressive action un- 
heard of in peacetime—conceivable 
only when countries are at war with 
one another—deliberately prepared 
and carried out with the knowledge 
and on the instructions of the 
United States Government. 

In recent years United States 
warplanes, utilizing American mili- 
tary bases deployed along the bor- 
ders of the Soviet Union and the 
other socialist states, have been 
seeking to penetrate Soviet territory 
by any means. The result has been 
a number of violations of Soviet 
borders by American military air- 
craft. 

The Soviet Government has re- 
peatedly protested and demanded 
that the United States Government 
take steps to prevent such actions. 
In 1956 and 1958 the Soviet Gov- 


ernment also drew the attention of 
the Security Council to these facts. 

For some time the Soviet Gov- 
ernment allowed for the possibility 
that these provocative actions rep- 
resented irresponsibility by military 
circles and that the United States 
Government, and at any rate the 
United States President, was not 
directly involved. However, the 
policy of the United States Gov- 
ernment and of the President per- 
sonally was finally exposed after 
that Government, having been 
faced with irrefutable facts regard- 
ing the May 1 incursion, was com- 
pelled publicly to disavow the first 
lying version it had given and to 
confess a policy of systematic in- 
trusion into the airspace of the 
Soviet Union. This was declared 
by Secretary of State Herter on 
May 9 and confirmed in a note 
from the United States Govern- 
ment to the USSR Government on 
May 12. Thus the Government of 
one of the powers which, under 
the United Nations Charter, must 
bear the primary responsibility for 
the maintenance of peace, has pro- 

(Continued on page 43) 
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When the Council met on the afternoon of May 23, 
there was no objection to placing the item on the 
agenda. Henry Cabot Lodge, of the United States, 
pointed out that although it was aimed at the United 
States, and although the charges were fallacious, the 
United States would vote to inscribe the item on the 
agenda and would welcome the opportunity to state 
its Own case. 

Before the debate opened, Sir Claude Corea, of 
Ceylon, President of the Council for May, made a few 
preliminary observations. He emphasized the Council’s 
duty to examine the issues fully because of its primary 
responsibility for maintaining international peace and 
security and to do so “with moderation and in that 
atmosphere of calm detachment, restraint and dignity 
which has always characterized” its work. 

The task had become more difficult, he said, “be- 
cause we meet under the shadow of the failure of the 
recent summit meeting, on which the eyes of the world 
had been fixed with such great hope.” 

Regarding the summit conference, he continued: “It 
was believed that, even if such a meeting could not at 
once resolve all the conflicts and disagreements in the 
world, it could and would at least make an effort to 
ease world tension and establish and strengthen good 
will and better understanding among all nations, so 
that a new era of peace may dawn on a troubled and 
anxious world. All men of good will throughout the 
world were therefore greatly disturbed, disappointed 


and dismayed by the unexpected developments in Paris 
in connection with that meeting. They deplore particu- 
larly the deterioration in the relations between two 
great world powers which had in recent times moved 
toward better understanding and had created a new 
atmosphere which, in their own words, would enable 
international disputes to be settled by negotiation and 
not by the use or threat of force. 

“The deep anxiety felt over the breakup of the sum- 
mit meeting has, however, been somewhat alleviated by 
statements recently made by the four great powers both 
at the same meeting and soon thereafter. . . 

“Thus the Security Council, which has been sum- 
moned to discuss one aspect, and indeed a very impor- 
tant aspect, of recent events, has the opportunity to 
conduct its discussions in such a manner as will enable 
it to pave the way to an early resumption of interna- 
tional negotiation in this Council, within the United 
Nations, or outside, in a renewed spirit of good will. It 
is my hope that our deliberations will also result in 
the formulation of a practical approach which will lead 
to the early fulfilment of the hopes of mankind.” 

Sir Claude welcomed the presence of Soviet Foreign 
Minister Gromyko, after which Mr. Gromyko and 
Mr. Lodge made their initial statements to the Council. 
(Points from these statements and from their later 
statements in the debate are given separately, beginning 
on the opposite page and on this page.) 


At the conclusion of his first 





bear United States has not com- 
mitted any aggressive acts 
against the Soviet Union or any 
other country, either through its 
Air Force or through any other 
agency of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

The Soviet representative asserts 
that flights over the Soviet Union 
continue to be the state policy of 
the United States. This assertion is 
contrary to fact. The Soviet repre- 
sentative was present when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said in Paris on 
May 16: 

“. . . these activities had no ag- 
gressive intent but rather were to 
assure the safety of the United 
States and the free world against 
surprise attack by a power which 
boasts of its ability to devastate the 
United States and other countries 
by missiles armed with atomic war- 
heads. As is well known, not only 
the United States but most other 
countries are constantly the targets 
of elaborate and persistent espio- 
nage of the Soviet Union. 

“There is in the Soviet statement 
an evident misapprehension on one 








key point. It alleges that the United 
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Points from the Statements by Mr. Lodge 
on May 23 and 26 


States has, through official state- 
ments, threatened continued over- 
flights. The importance of this al- 
leged threat was emphasized and re- 
peated by Mr. Khrushchev. The 
United States has made no such 
threat. Neither I nor my Govern- 
ment has intended any. The ac- 
tual statements go no further than 
to say that the United States will 
not shirk its responsibility to safe- 
guard against surprise attack. 

“In point of fact, these flights 
were suspended after the recent 
incident and are not to be resumed. 
Accordingly, this cannot be the 
issue.” 

Mr. Gromyko and the Soviet 
memorandum contend that this is 
merely a tactical step, a temporary 
suspension, announced with the ob- 
ject of deluding world opinion. The 
decision to suspend the flights and 
not to resume them was made be- 
fore the President’s departure for 
Paris and cannot be characterized 
in the way Mr. Gromyko has tried 
to characterize it. 

Furthermore, the United States 
is prepared to negotiate an “open 

(Continued on page 46) 





statement, Mr. Gromyko submitted 
the Soviet Union’s draft resolution 
aimed at condemning the United 
States for its “aggressive acts” (see 
page 39 for the text). 

Mr. Lodge in turn asserted that 
the United States had not committed 
any aggressive act. He defended the 
action of the United States to assure 
its safety and that of the free world 
against surprise attack and declared 
its readiness to negotiate an “open 
skies” treaty with the Soviet Union 
and others. He emphasized that the 
“disease” that must be attacked is 
“the danger of wholesale sudden 
death by surprise attack.” 

At the next two meetings of the 
Council, on the afternoons of May 
24 and 25, the representatives of the 
other nine members of the Council 
expressed the views of their delega- 
tions. Poland supported the position 
of the Soviet Union; Argentina, 
China, Ecuador, France, Italy and 
the United Kingdom opposed it; 
and Ceylon and Tunisia, which later 
abstained in the voting on the Soviet 
draft resolution, emphasized the es- 
sential need of establishing confi- 

(Continued on page 38) 








Solution of International Problems 


by Peaceful Means 


Urged by Security Council 


O* May 23, the day the Security Council began its 

consideration of the Soviet Union’s complaint 
against the United States (see page 6), four members 
of the Council — Argentina, Ceylon, Ecuador and 
Tunisia — submitted a draft resolution urging the 
resumption of Big Four discussions. They pointed out 
in a letter to the President of the Council that they 
were deeply concerned with the international situation, 
and they asked that their proposal be taken up at the 
conclusion of the Council’s consideration of the USSR 
complaint, Their letter was placed on the Council’s 
agenda on May 26. 

When the question was debated at three meetings on 
May 26 and 27, ten of the eleven Council members 
participated. After the voting on the four-power draft 
resolution, the representative of the eleventh member 
gave an explanation of his delegation’s vote. (For the 
text of the adopted resolution, amendments proposed by 
the USSR and the voting, see opposite page.) 


Views of the Sponsors 


The representatives of the four co-sponsors were the 
first to speak. Mongi Slim, of Tunisia, explained that 
they felt it their duty to ensure that the Council would 
not adjourn without making recommendations aimed at 
the relaxation of tensions and without solemnly appeal- 
ing for the discussions to continue toward general dis- 
armament in all its aspects. 

Their interest in maintaining international peace and 
security, he thought, was at least as great as that of 
the permanent members of the Council; and their draft 
resolution contained no paragraph, sentence or phrase 
which could be interpreted as a reproach or criticism 
or could inconvenience any member of the Council. 

Working for the reduction of international tension, 
fostering the restoration of confidence, recommending 
negotiation and amicable ways of settlement, redoubling 
efforts for undauntedly consolidating international peace 
and security, launching a solemn appeal for coopera- 
tion and harmony on the basis of the lofty principles of 
the Charter—that was the rationale of the proposal 
which he hoped would be approved unanimously. 


Dr. José A. Correa, of Ecuador, considered that the 
Council had three alternatives in the existing situation: 
it could be an indifferent witness to the events taking 
place; it could deal with the problem in substance and 
attempt to employ those diplomatic means which, in 
conformity with the Charter, may be exercised by the 
United Nations; or it could exercise its moral force and 
strength to achieve conciliation and attempt to interpret 
in the best way the longing for peace of all mankind—to 
seek some positive common denominator still existing 
between the powers in disagreement, rooted in the 
common need for survival. 

The second alternative he believed would meet the 
situation except that, for it to be constructive, the 
atmosphere between the two great powers should be- 
come somewhat cleared. 

The purpose of the joint draft resolution, he said, 
was to pursue an effort along the lines of the third 
alternative: it had no hidden purpose; it did not favor 
the position of one or the other party; and it was on 
the agenda in its own right without any relation to any 
past or future item. 

Because the survival or disappearance of every form 
of human life had now arisen as a serious problem, 
Dr. Mario Amadeo, of Argentina, asserted that the 
Council must take steps to prevent a worsening of the 
world situation. The draft resolution, he said, contained 
everything which could be done to clear the air within 
the limit of the Council’s power and sphere of com- 
petence. If eighty-two states had felt it advisable to 
become members of the United Nations, why not use 
the Organization when it is most needed, he asked. 

Sir Claude Corea, of Ceylon, emphasized that the 
great powers themselves—Premier Khrushchev, on one 
hand, and the three Western leaders, on the other—had 
expressed a desire to bring about exactly what was 
being urged in the draft resolution—a resumption of 
negotiations. He could not see how the proposal could 
be unacceptable to any member of the United Nations. 

The only objection might be that it was not very 
spectacular or that there was nothing tangible about it. 
“But,” he said, “I would like to ask a number of my 
colleagues: What can we put forward? What can we 
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do? Can we deal in any other way with the great 
powers? Can we do anything here and now to bring 
about a resumption of discussions except to appeal to 
them to do so? 

“So that the only thing that the Security Council can 
do at this stage is to remind itself that these efforts must 
be made, and we place it on record in the Security 
Council that it is the wish of the whole Council that 
those who are particularly concerned, namely, the four 
powers, should utilize the United Nations and its vari- 
ous organs and make an effort to restore harmony and 
good will, without which we cannot have peace in this 
world. 

“It is possible that some member countries may be 
disappointed with one approach or another, but, in the 
inability to see any other approach at this stage, I 
would like, myself, to commend very strongly this 


simple draft resolution which is aimed at the restoration 
of better feelings, better good will and harmony, in the 
urgent hope that there will once again be a resumption 
of negotiations at a very early date.” 

For the United States, Henry Cabot Lodge welcomed 
the initiative of the four sponsoring members which 
gave the Council an opportunity to reverse the trend 
toward increased international tensions. He termed it 
“a call to pick up the pieces and go back to work” on 
such pressing matters as disarmament, nuclear-test 
suspension and outer space. 

“As President Eisenhower made clear last night,” 
he said, “we shall continue our efforts to promote the 
exchange of people and ideas with the Soviet Union. 
The recent exchanges of citizens and leaders from many 
walks of life has broadened public knowledge of our 


(Continued on page 48) 





The Security Council, 

Mindful of its responsibility for the maintenance 
of international peace and security, 

Noting with regret that the hopes of the world 
for a successful meeting of the Heads of Government 
of France, the United Kingdom, the United States 
of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics have not been fulfilled, 

Considering that these developments have caused 
great disappointment and concern in world public 
opinion, 

Considering also that the resulting situation may 
lead to an increase of international tensions likely 
to endanger peace and security, 

Being convinced of the necessity to make every 
effort to restore and strengthen international good 
will and confidence, based on the established princi- 
ples of international law, 

Being especially aware of the mounting danger of 
the continuation of the armaments race, 

1. Recommends to the Governments concerned 
to seek solutions of existing international problems 
by negotiation or other peaceful means as provided 
in the Charter of the United Nations; 

2. Appeals to all member governments to refrain 
from the use or threats of force in their international 
relations; to respect each other’s sovereignty, terri- 
torial integrity and political independence; and to 
refrain from any action which might increase ten- 
sions; 

3. Requests the Governments concerned to con- 
tinue their efforts to achieve a constructive solution 
of the question of general and complete disarmament 
under effective international control in accordance 
with resolution 1378 (XIV) of the General Assembly 
and the discontinuance of all nuclear weapons tests 
under an appropriate international control system 
as well as their negotiations on measures to prevent 
surprise attack, including technical measures, as 
recommended by the General Assembly; 

4. Urges the Governments of France, the United 
Kingdom, the United States of America and the 





The Security Council’s Resolution 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to resume dis- 
cussions as soon as possible and to avail themselves 
of the assistance that the Security Council and other 
appropriate organs of the United Nations may be 
able to render to this end. 

The resolution was adopted by the following vote: 

In favor: Argentina, Ceylon, China, Ecuador, 
France, Italy, Tunisia, United Kingdom, United 
States—9. 

Against: None. 

Abstaining: Poland, USSR—2. 


USSR AMENDMENTS WHICH WERE Not ADOPTED 


1. Insert the following after the first preambular 
paragraph: 

“Considering that the incursion of foreign military 
aircraft into the territory of other states is incom- 
patible with the principles and purposes of the United 
Nations and constitutes a threat to peace and inter- 
national security.” 

2. Add the following words to the end of opera- 
tive paragraph 2: 

“.. . including the dispatch of their aircraft into 
the airspace of other states.” 

3. Redraft operative paragraph 3 to read as 
follows: 

“Requests the Governments concerned to continue 
their efforts towards the achievement of general and 
complete disarmament and the discontinuance of 
all nuclear weapons tests under an appropriate inter- 
na‘jonal control system as well as their negotiations 
on measures to prevent surprise attack.” 


Amendments 1 and 2 were rejected by the follow- 
ing vote: 

In favor: Poland, USSR—2. 

Against: Argentina, China, France, Italy, United 
Kingdom, United States—6. 

Abstaining: Ceylon, Ecuador, Tunisia—3. 


Amendment 3 was not pressed to a vote by the 
USSR. 
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Tackling Humanity’s Health Problems 


The work of the thirteenth World Health Assembly 


as reviewed by its President— 


O set the scene for this account of the work of the 

thirteenth World Health Assembly, which met in 
Geneva from May 3 to 20, I cannot do better than 
quote from the opening speech of my predecessor, the 
outgoing President, Sir John Charles, Chief Medical 
Officer at the Ministry of Health of the United King- 
dom: 

“The World Health Organization is marching and 
must continue to advance into an epoch and a world 
where there are two main groups of problems: the 
problems, largely environmental, nutritional and epi- 
demiological, which confront certain groups of member 
states—the problems of states adolescent in the field of 
health; and on the other hand the problems of great 
communities which, while still having to contend with 
deficiencies in those basic needs I have mentioned, are 
equally concerned with the problems of middle-aged 
and elderly populations. 

“It is a mistake to set these two sets of problems 
side by side, and to make too strict an antithesis be- 
tween them. WuHo and the nations composing it are 
concerned both with the extension of life of the middle- 
aged and elderly—of those who have already contrib- 
uted to the welfare of their community and enjoyed its 
privileges—and with the provision of a life to be lived 
and enjoyed in all its fullness by the millions of children 
who are with us now, and will be added to our 
numbers—whose destiny it is to inherit the earth. 

“WHo is one of the great liberators of the human 
spirit. It brings the heart and the reason of Pascal into 
one great desire to serve humanity, and it is the proud 
honor of this Assembly to be the servants of that 
desire.” 

It was a proud honor for me to be elected to pre- 
side over such an Assembly. I fortunately had three 
Vice-Presidents to assist me in my task. They were 
Dr. Y. Ben Abbes from Morocco, Professor R. Baran- 
ski from Poland and Dr. J. M. Baena from Colombia. 
As Chairman of the Committee on Program and Budg- 
et, the Assembly chose Colonel M. K. Afridi, of 
Pakistan, and as Chairman of the Committee on Ad- 
ministration, Finance and Legal Matters, Dr. M. B. 
Bustamante, of Mexico. 
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DR. H. B. TURBOTT 


New Zealand’s Director-General of Health 


To my mind, this Assembly marked an important 
step forward for the World Health Organization in 
several respects. First and foremost there was the 
increase in membership. Three new member states and 
eight new associate member states bring the organiza- 
tion’s membership up to 101. The new members are 
Cameroun, Kuwait and Togo, and the new associate 
members are Cyprus, the Central African Republic, 
the Republic of the Congo, the Republic of the Ivory 
Coast, the Gabon Republic, the Republic of the Upper 
Volta, the Republic of the Niger and the Federation of 
Mali. 

Many speakers welcomed the new members and it 
was pointed out that with the emergence of new na- 
tions in Africa the World Health Organization may look 
forward to many more applications for membership 
from that region. 


Malaria Eradication 


As in previous Assemblies, malaria eradication was 
one of the central topics on the agenda. The Director- 
General’s report to the Assembly rightly stressed that 
the chief purpose of the malaria eradication campaigns 
was a humanitarian one. Indeed, what we want is to 
relieve the hardship and misery of the millions of 
people who continue to be affected by this terrible dis- 
ease. The Director-General was also right in pointing 
out that, in view of the increasing resistance of insects 
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to insecticides, no country, however safe it may appear 
now, could be considered as definitely protected from § 


malaria. 
We must also consider the great economic loss which 
is caused by malaria, even now when the rate of infec- 


tion is considerably reduced. The Director-General § 


stated that as long as malaria remains endemic, it will 
be responsible for heavy hospital costs, cause abstentee- 


ism, slow down the pace of production, hamper educa- | 


tion and increase the death rate due primarily to other 


diseases; moreover, much malaria mortality occurs in § 
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childhood, thus causing the wastage of potentially use- 
ful members of the community. 

One of the most striking points made by the 
Director-General in his annual report is related to 
malaria’s role in the development of the economic and 
social potentials of the underdeveloped areas of the 
world. 

“Wealth,” he said, “cannot be built on ill health, 
and malaria is undoubtedly one of the main causes of 
illness in most of the countries of Asia, Africa and the 
Americas. 

“The economic advantages which are bound to result 
from the elimination of this disease were already en- 
visaged by Ronald Ross. Speaking more than fifty 
years ago to the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, he 
made that truly visionary statement: ‘It may even hap- 
pen that such a wild idea as killing mosquito grubs to 
prevent malaria may assist in giving to civilization the 


Dr. Turbott (left) with M. G. Candau, Director-General 
of the World Health Organization at WHO’s Head- 
quarters in Geneva. Session stressed attack on malaria. 


gift of another half of the world: the tropics. We never 
know, when we plant one of the seeds of science, into 
how great a tree it may grow some day.’ ” 

Today this seed has ripened, and it seems to me that 
WHO has reached the point of no return in the pursuit 
of malaria eradication. Our experience is widening, and 
our fundamental research continuing, so that the spectre 
of mosquito resistance does not seem to be insur- 
mountable. Nevertheless, what has already been ac- 
complished will be wasted unless the global objective is 
achieved, and for this money is needed, more money 
than is available now. 

Another obstacle the eradication program is coming 
up against is staff shortage. While there are still more 
than a thousand million persons living in the malarious 
areas of 133 different countries and territories, the total 
number of national professional personnel—medical 
Officers, entomologists and engineers—employed full 
time in malaria programs amounts to some 1,500, or 
not more than one professional to every 700,000 per- 
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sons. Doctors, it was pointed out, are scarce in nearly 
all countries outside continental Europe and parts of 
the American region. The most severe shortage, how- 
ever, is that of engineers and entomologists. Some coun- 
tries are making good use of lay volunteers in case 
detection. 

Along these lines, the Assembly expressed satisfac- 
tion with the technical achievements of the worldwide 
malaria eradication campaign but, on the financial side, 
stated that the stage has been reached when the 
financing of eradication operations through the malaria 
eradication special account on a voluntary basis was 
not possible without the full support of all the eco- 
nomically more privileged countries of the world. It was 
decided to establish an official register listing areas 
where malaria eradication had been achieved, after in- 
spection and certification by a WHO evaluation team. 


Communicable Diseases 


Another enemy, smallpox, retains its high priority in 
WHO’s work. Countries with active vaccination cam- 
paigns are reporting freedom, or rapidly lessening in- 
cidence, while others are stepping up their smallpox 
programs. Pakistan is busy with compulsory vaccina- 
tion. India is probing the methodology of vaccinating 
the entire population within two years. The writing is 
on the wall. The eradication of smallpox is on the way. 

Venereal diseases, tuberculosis, leprosy, trachoma 
are all under attack on a world front. Bilharziasis, 
another stultifier of man’s efforts in the tropical belt of 
the world, increasingly a danger as millions of acres 
come under irrigation, provides a further challenge 
which the organization is accepting. Each Assembly 
sees WHO more deeply engaged in the fight against 
communicable diseases. 

The Assembly defined the role of WHo in radiation 
health to include the protection of mankind from ioniz- 
ing radiation hazards, whatever their source, and the 
development of medical uses of radiation and radio- 
active isotopes. It was deemed necessary to emphasize 
the need of teaching and training of technical personnel 
of member countries and to assist these countries to 
accept their responsibilities and accelerate their activi- 
ties in the public health aspects of radiation from all 
sources. 

We adopted a program of work for 1961, with a 
working budget of $18,975,354. This figure represents 
the Director-General’s proposal of $18,569,620, with 
additions introduced during the Assembly, including 
$200,000 to finance assistance for new members and 
associate members. 

The additional $200,000 was voted on the initiative 
of the United States delegation. Dr. H. van Zile Hyde, 
of the United States Public Health Service, recommend- 
ing the adoption of his delegation’s resolution, said that 
several new members had joined wHo during the cur- 
rent Assembly—and there were more to come—for 
whom provision should be made in the budget. 

“They have many and difficult problems, and wHo 
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should help to expand health services in these countries 
and territories,” he said. 

Six countries were elected to designate one person 
each to serve on the WHO Executive Board. They are 
Argentina, Ghana, Jordan, the Republic of Korea, 
Thailand and the United Kingdom. The twelve other 
members of the Board are from the following countries: 
Brazil, France, Guatemala, Iran, Ireland, Luxembourg, 
Nepal, Peru, the Republic of Viet-Nam, Sudan, the 
USSR and Venezuela. 

The Assembly took the necessary legal action to 
authorize the construction of a new headquarters build- 
ing for the organization in Geneva, at a cost not ex- 
ceeding forty million Swiss francs. The Director-Gen- 
eral was asked to conclude an agreement with the Swiss 
Confederation and the Canton of Geneva and to arrange 





Malaria strikes first at a country’s most precious re- 
source, its young children. This is a stricken boy of 
the Gourjii tribe, Iran. Disease is threat to millions. 


for the necessary contracts with the architects, builders 
and suppliers. To me this seems another important 
milestone that has now been passed. 

Other decisions taken by the Assembly included the 
indefinite postponement of a World Health Year; it was 
considered that the organization could not afford to 
divert funds and personnel from urgently needed health 
campaigns. An intensified program of medical research 
was endorsed by the Assembly, and the necessity for 
training qualified personnel essential to its execution 
was firmly underlined. 


Eradication Of Polio? 


Technical discussions at the Assembly were con- 
cerned with the role of immunization in communicable 
disease control. Opening the discussion, Professor Vic- 
tor Zhdanov, of the USSR Academy of Medical Sci- 
ences, foreshadowed the eradication of poliomyelitis as 
a practical policy. 

Drawing a parallel with diphtheria, Professor Zhda- 
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nov pointed out that “experience in many European 
countries, such as Britain, France and the Scandinavian 
countries, and in many cities and localities in the Soviet 
Union and the United States of America, shows that 
correctly organized and systematically carried out im- 
munization and re-immunization of children against 
diphtheria leads to the practical eradication of this in- 
fection among the population.” 

In principle, he continued, it should be possible to 
obtain similar results with poliomyelitis. Although, even 
a few years ago, it was still not realistic to hope for 
eradication, the living poliovirus vaccine now available 
increases resistance of the cells, thus hindering multi- 
plication of the virus. This should lead to diminished 
circulation of the virus and, if a large percentage of the 
population is immune, will bring about conditions simi- 
lar to those achieved in the case of diphtheria. 

On the subject of tuberculosis, a number of speakers 
disagreed with the tendency to consider the improve- 
ment of living conditions, housing, nutrition and social 
as well as economic environment in general as the main 
task in fighting and eradicating tuberculosis. From this 
point of view tuberculosis has to be considered, pri- 
marily, as an infectious disease which can occur in 
epidemic form under the best economic conditions as 
well as the worst, and though the means to prevent this 
disease exist, increasingly rapid international transport 
intensifies the danger of infection even in countries with 
the highest standards of public health. An interesting 
point in the discussion on tuberculosis was the stress 
laid on the undiminished value of sanatorium treatment 
in countries that have the necessary equipment. 

In conclusion of the technical discussion on immu- 
nization, it was agreed that by and large smallpox vac- 
cination had first priority. Epidemiological conditions, 
however, may vary even within the same country, so 
that priorities in immunization may also vary from time 
to time. In some countries even measles—not generally 
considered a very high priority—appeared to be of such 
importance that it was very desirable to develop an 
effective method of vaccination against the disease. At 
present, however, the report recognizes, no practical 
measures are as yet available. 

In the report of the discussion, cooperation on the 
part of the public receives considerable attention. 

“Vaccination,” it says, “should become the people’s 
program, with government participation, [rather than] 
the government’s program, with people’s participation.” 
It stresses that, for the success of all programs, it is 
essential “to inform the population with great care as 
to how, when and where the programs are to take place 
and to explain why as the ability of the population to 
understand such explanations improves.” 

Next year, the Assembly will be meeting in New 
Delhi at the invitation of the Government of India. I 
greatly appreciate this invitation and am looking for- 
ward with pleasure to meeting again my fellow delegates 
for world health surrounded by a different atmosphere, 
in a country of ancient culture and modern attack on 
age-old problems. 
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Visiting M asston Reports: 


Tanganyika’s Progress 


er 


Mason Sears, of the United States, Chairman of the 
Visiting Mission, chats with Julius Nyerere, President 


of the Elected Members Organization, who is expected 
to be Tanganyika’s chief minister after the elections. 





Two other members of the Mission, Omar Loutfi, of 
the United Arab Republic (left), and Paul Edmonds, of 
New Zealand, watch girls at work in a Dar es Salaam 
factory where nuts are being processed and packed. 
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toward Independence 


Harmonious and Rapid 


7, is progressing smoothly and rapidly 

toward the ultimate goal of the international trus- 
teeship system, and the problems which remain in this, 
the largest of all the United Nations trust territories, 
are largely of a technical and financial nature. 

The constitutional advances made in the territory 
during the last few years have far exceeded expecta- 
tions, and, with the institution of responsible govern- 
ment later this year, Tanganyika will, in fact, have 
entered the final stages before independence. 

These are some of the main conclusions reached by 
a United Nations visiting mission which toured the 
East African territory last April. The mission’s findings 
were contained in a lengthy report presented to the 
Trusteeship Council on June 3. The Council considered 
the report in conjunction with the annual reports sub- 
mitted by the administering authority, the United King- 
dom. [These reports, covering 1958 and 1959, together 
with the Council’s debate are reviewed on page 53]. 

In its appraisal of the political scene in Tanganyika, 
the mission found that the most noteworthy feature of 
the situation was “the peaceful and harmonious atmos- 
phere of goodwill.” It added: “Nowhere did the mission 
get the impression that there were any political tensions, 
or any current threat to law and order.” 

At the same time the mission found what it described 
as “a steady emotional pressure for Uhuru’’—complete 
independence in the near future. 

The mission, the fifth of its kind to visit Tanganyika 
since the inception of the Trusteeship System, was com- 
posed of the following members: Mason Sears, of the 
United States (Chairman); P. K. Edmonds, of New 
Zealand, Miguel Solano Lopez, of Paraguay; and Omar 
Loutfi, of the United Arab Republic. A small Secre- 
tariat staff accompanied the mission. 

During its three-week tour of the territory the mission, 
travelling mainly by chartered airplane, visited all but 
one of the eight provincial centres, as well as several 
important district centres. Dividing itself into two “air 
safaris,” the mission covered more than four thousand 
miles in little over a fortnight, meeting and talking with 
all segments of the population. An introductory chapter 
to its 111-page report noted that “by holding meetings 


(Continued on page 51) 
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THE SPECIAL FUND 


a cooperatwe endeavor 





Paul Hoffman, Managing Director, (left), with Mr. Jha 
at a meeting of the Special Fund’s Governing Council. 


Nene Special Fund of the United Nations is a modest 

organization, but it embodies a big idea, namely, 
the harnessing of the United Nations in a cooperative 
endeavor for raising the standards of living in under- 
developed countries. It is a creative symbol of the 
international economic cooperation envisaged in the 
Charter of the United Nations for the promotion of 
“social progress and better standards of life in larger 
freedom.” 

Establishment of the United Nations Special Fund 
has brought new hope to the governments of many 
countries which are struggling valiantly to give their 
people a better living and a better life. Its work in 
the pre-investment field holds much promise of better 
utilization of the physical and human resources of the 
less-developed countries. 

The birth of the Special Fund itself followed several 
years of prolonged discussions in the Economic Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly. Those member nations 
which, comparatively speaking, place greater emphasis 
on the economic provisions of the Charter—and in this 
category are all underdeveloped countries—wanted the 
United Nations to go much further and to engage itself 
in dispensing capital assistance to underdeveloped coun- 
tries. But many other countries did not favor United 
Nations incursion in the field of capital development. 
Eventually a compromise in the shape of the United 
Nations Special Fund was reached in a resolution of the 
General Assembly in 1958. 

The Special Fund as constituted, like all compro- 
mises, perhaps does not satisfy everybody. It is, how- 
ever, regarded as an excellent beginning, and by no 
means the end, of increased United Nations activity 
aimed toward helping the development of underdevel- 
oped countries. 
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by C. S. JHA 


Permanent Representative of India 
to the United Nations and Chairman 


of the Governing Council of the Special Fund 


The Governing Council of the Special Fund is 
charged with the overall direction of policy, while the 
Managing Dircctor has operational control of the Fund. 
Under the basic resolution it is he who is responsible for 
evaluating and assessing the projects and for making 
recommendations to the Governing Council for ap- 
proval of projects. 

At the fourth session of the Governing Council held 
this year from May 25 to 27 at United Nations Head- 
quarters, projects were approved and allocations made 
in respect of 1960. The annual report of the Managing 
Director was considered, and this and the Managing 
Director’s statement became the subject of a general 
debate, which gave the members of the Council an 
opportunity of reviewing and commenting on the work- 
ing of the Special Fund during the first completed year 
of its operations. 

The Managing Director himself agreed that the com- 
ments and suggestions by the members of the Council 
were of great value and would help him considerably 
in his future task. The ways and means position of 
the Fund in relation to receipts, allocations and actual 
expenditure over the next two or three years received 
special attention. There was a further discussion on 
the question of the establishment of a reserve fund. 
Some representatives stressed the need for equitable 
geographical distribution in the approval and alloca- 
tion of projects. Although the legislation creating the 
Special Fund states that projects should be executed, 
whenever possible, by the United Nations, the special- 
ized agencies concerned or the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, the opinion was expressed that, where 
suitable and competent agencies of government exist in 
a country, an effort should be made to use them as 
executing agencies of Special Fund projects. 
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Establishment of the Special Fund has aroused great 
interest not only in underdeveloped countries but also 
among all those who are interested in international 
economic cooperation through the United Nations. It 
would be appropriate, therefore, to consider the present 
progress of the Fund and its future potentialities. The 
questions that naturally come to mind are: How has 
the Special Fund operated so far? In what way is it 
helping the underdeveloped countries? And what are 
its prospects for the future? 

The most striking fact which the Special Fund has 
to reckon with is the paucity of its resources. The 
needs of the underdeveloped countries are immense, 
whereas the resources of the Special Fund, which are 
dependent on voluntary contributions and pledges by 
members, are small. During the first year—1959—the 
total pledges to the Special Fund were $29,826,457 
of which $19,714,503 was actually paid by December 
31, 1959. Thanks to the drive and initiative of the 
Managing Director and the promising and prompt start 
made by the Fund, the pledges and contributions for 
1960 so far amount to $37 million. 


The increase in the contributions during 1960 is, 
of course, to be welcomed, and it is the earnest hope 
of the Managing Director and all members of the 
Governing Council of the Special Fund that there will 
be increasingly substantial contributions to the Special 
Fund in the coming years. Nevertheless, it must be 
recognized that the smallness of its resources in relation 
to the needs of the underdeveloped countries at once 
places limitations which must necessarily be reflected 
in the operations of the Fund. 


The limitations have expressed themselves in two 
ways. First, although the Special Fund is expressly de- 
signed to “provide systematic and sustained assistance 
in fields essential to the integrated technical, social and 
economic development of the less-developed countries” 
—a wide canvas indeed—the resolution recognizes that, 
“in view of the resources prospectively available at this 
time,” the Special Fund should direct its operations 
toward enlarging the scope of the United Nations 
programs of technical assistance and engage in 
schemes “which should be of immediate significance in 
accelerating the economic development by, inter alia, 
facilitating new capital investments of all types by 
creating conditions which would make such investments 
either feasible or more effective.” 


Second, for the present the Special Fund has had to 
be content mainly with projects which would “demon- 
strate a high investment potential” and on surveys of 
natural resources in less-developed countries, on train- 
ing and research institutes and on surveys of limited 
cost which would lead to early investment. 

However, many members of the Fund regard such 
limitations as only temporary and have pressed for 
widening the scope of the Fund’s activities with increas- 
ing resources. Some members would like to see the 
Fund’s activities broadened to include pilot plants and 
industrial projects. And there are some others who 
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would like the Special Fund, though at a subsequent 
date, not merely to engage in pre-investment surveys 
with a view to demonstrating the investment possibili- 
ties but also itself to participate in the investment, 
through reimburseable advances as contemplated in 
the basic resolution, or otherwise. 


It is generally recognized, however, that within the 
limitations necessarily placed on the Fund’s operations 
there should be considerable flexibility with regard to 
the kind of projects to be undertaken. The Governing 
Council has consistently taken the view that such flexi- 
bility is necessary, as the problems of the underdevel- 
oped countries are so dissimilar. 


Thus, for example, though assistance in the field of 
secondary education is not strictly within the scope of 
the criteria previously approved by the Council, at its 
recent session the Council agreed with the suggestion 
of the Managing Director that such a program should be 
considered eligible for Special Fund assistance in special 
circumstances, such as those existing in African terri- 
tories. 


The varied needs of underdeveloped countries are 
in fact reflected in a variety of programs approved by 
the Fund. Among the thirty projects totalling nearly 
$23 million approved at the fourth session of the 
Governing Council were a survey of the railway and 
road system of Argentina, assistance for a fishery train- 
ing institute in India, aid to a technical training institute 
in Iraq, to agricultural research in Central Tunisia and 
to labor management centres in Pakistan and an inter- 
esting pilot project for setting up experimental coastal 
ground-water collectors in Israel. 


In the first year of the Fund’s operation, the Fund’s 
resources amounted to about $26 million. As against 
this, 164 requests for assistance amounting to about 
$159 million were received. Many countries were not 
then aware of the possible scope of the Fund and 
several projects submitted were technically inadmissible. 
However, as pointed out by the Managing Director in 
his annual report, fewer requests will now be received 
which cannot be accepted for technical reasons, and 
indeed the proportion of these has already considerably 
diminished. 

This year, the second year of the Fund’s operation, 
resources are expected to be nearly $40 million. This 
is still a very small sum; yet it is gratifying to note 
that many countries have increased their subscription 
substantially and some have gone beyond what was 
proportionately expected of them in view of the per- 
centage of their contributions to the regular United 
Nations budget. Much more, however, remains to be 
done; and all states, including those which are primarily 
beneficiary states, will have to make larger contributions 
if the Special Fund is to achieve its lofty objectives. 

It is important to remember, as Mr. Hoffman put it, 
that the Special Fund gives assistance to projects which 
are projects of the countries concerned and not Special 
Fund projects. This can be seen, for example, from 
the fact that though the Special Fund at its recent 
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meeting approved assistance involving $23 million in 
expenditure by the Fund the total cost of the approved 
projects is $59 million, the difference of $36 million 
to be contributed by governments themselves. In the 
case of India, for example, 70 per cent of the cost of 
the projects is to be borne by the Government of India 
while 30 per cent is to come from the Special Fund. 
Thus United Nations Special Fund activities in the field 
of economic development are in the nature of a co- 
operative endeavor and are not based on the philosophy 
of donations or gifts. 


In the work of the Special Fund the Governing Coun- 
cil of eighteen, composed by convention of an equal 
number of developed and underdeveloped countries, 
plays a very important role. The detailed analyses and 
discussions by the members of the Special Fund demon- 
strate the great interest aroused by the Fund among 
member states. Although the rules of procedure permit 
of decisions to be taken by resolutions approved by a 
two-thirds majority, in practice the Governing Council 
has avoided this method of taking decisions. The prac- 
tice has developed of the Chairman summing up the 
consensus of the Council. This procedure has worked 
satisfactorily. While members have held widely diver- 
gent views on many aspects of the Fund’s operations, 
this has not prevented them from working in a spirit of 
mutual comprehension and accommodation which has 
enabled the Governing Council to take very important 
decisions promptly and unanimously. 


There was considerable discussion during the recent 
session of the Governing Council on two subjects: 


formation of a reserve fund; and the proportion of ' 


resources which should be allocated to the projects. 
The Special Fund’s projects have so far normally been 
of the average duration of 3.45 years. In approving 
the total allocation for the projects, the Governing 
Council approves an expenditure which is likely to be 
incurred over nearly four years. Because of administra- 
tive and other reasons, however, during the first year 
of a project, only a small percentage of the total money 
allocated is actually spent. Since project allocations are 
based each year on yearly contributions, the spreading 
out of expenditure, often at an uneven rate, leads to 
a situation where considerable cash balances must nec- 
essarily accumulate. This contingency is likely to be 
accentuated if the hopes of increasing annual pledges 
and contributions materialize. Many members of the 
Governing Council felt concern over the accumulation 
of such large cash balances, first, because of the possi- 
bility of money which could be used for development 
purposes lying idle, and secondly, because it might 
discourage prospective contributors from increased con- 
tributions to the Fund. 


A much debated subject in the recent session of the 
Governing Council was the question of the creation 
of a reserve fund. Several delegations have been press- 
ing for such a fund which the Special Fund is specifi- 
cally authorized to establish in the General Assembly 
basic resolution. Exponents of the reserve fund pointed 
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to the availability of large cash balances out of which 
a reserve fund could be formed and to the need for 
building up such a fund now to enable the Special Fund 
to consider large-scale assistance for special types of 
projects at a later date which could not be undertaken 
in the normal annual project allocations. 








% 
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The Special Fund could be used for such projects to 
render assistance on the usual contributory basis or | 
through reimburseable loans, they argued. In that way, | 


it was pointed out, both the utility and the scope of the 
Fund could be substantially enhanced. 

Others felt, however, that in view of the paucity of 
the Fund’s resources and the fact that the Fund had 
not received any request for reimburseable assistance, 


there was no need to set up a reserve fund now. Eventu- § 


ally it was unanimously agreed that the Managing 
Director should take into account the observations 
made in the debate and present a further report for the 
Governing Council’s consideration at a later date. 
Likewise, on the question of allocations of the Fund’s 
resources, there was considerable discussion. The Man- 
aging Director had suggested that as an experimental 
measure the Fund should allocate its resources in such 
a manner that at no time would obligations of the Fund 
exceed by more than one-third the total of the cash 
in hand and pledges on the books. In the spirit of 
mutual understanding and accommodation which has 
been a feature of the Council, it was unanimously de- 


cided to approve the Managing Director’s proposal for 7 


an experimental period of one year. 

Projects submitted by the Managing Director for 
approval are considered at closed sessions of the Coun- 
cil. A healthy convention appears to have developed 


not to criticize individual projects or their details or 4 


to indulge in comparisons between one project and 
another. Projects come up individually for considera- 


tion, and members may comment or raise objections. | 


Members in fact have sometimes commented generally 


2 AoE HWA. he 


on individual schemes, but in not a single case has an | 
objection been entered to a scheme recommended by | 


the Managing Director. 


Despite comment by some members on what they : 


consider to be lack of adequate geographical distribu- 7 


tion, the Governing Council has shown faith in the 
judgment of the Managing Director and given him 
support in the difficult task of choosing and recommend- 
ing a few projects out of hundreds proposed by member 
states. 

Thus the Special Fund, which represents a new 
venture by the United~Nations in the field of interna- 
tional economic cooperation, has begun well, is func- 
tioning satisfactorily and gives promise of further in- 
creased activity toward promoting the economic devel- 
opment of underdeveloped countries. In its success so 
far and in its future promise of further achievements, 
the initiative, energy and experience of Managing 
Director Paul G. Hoffman and his associates in the 
Special Fund, the constructive spirit prevailing in the 
Governing Council and the contributions by member 
states have played a significant part. 
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Governing Council of Special Fund 


Approves Thirty New Aid Projects 


A PROGRAM Of thirty new projects 
in twenty-four countries or terri- 
tories was approved at the fourth 
session of the Governing Council of 
the United Nations Special Fund 
which met at Headquarters on May 
25-27 (see page 14). The total cost of 
the new projects is estimated at 
$58,604,600, of which the Special 
Fund will contribute $22,820,600. 

Reporting on the status of the Spe- 
cial Fund account, Paul G. Hoffman, 
Managing Director, told the Council 
that the financial resources of the 
Fund for 1959 and 1960, based on 
pledged contributions, governments’ 
assessments in respect of operating 
facilities and miscellaneous income, 
are estimated at $63.5 million. Costs 
of projects approved at the two previ- 
ous sessions of the Governing Council 
amounted to $31.9 million, and ad- 
ministrative expenses totaled $1.2 mil- 
lion, leaving an unallocated balance 
of approximately $30.4 million. 

Against this balance, the new pro- 
gram of thirty projects approved by 
the Council involves expenditures of 
$22,820,600, which would leave a bal- 
ance of approximately $7.5 million. 
The results of the pledging conference 
at which the governments announce 
their 1961 pledges will be known at 
the time of the Council’s fifth session, 
which is expected to be held next 
December, when the next program of 
projects will be considered for ap- 
proval. 

Taking into account the govern- 
ments’ counterpart contributions, the 
total cost of the projects just approved 
by the Council is placed at $58,604,- 
600. The total cost of the projects 
approved during 1959 amounts to 
$76,510,194. The total cost of the 
approved program to date will exceed 
$135 million. 

Of the new approved projects, four- 
teen deal with various forms of edu- 
cation, training or industrial research. 
In the Republic of China, the Institute 
of Electronics, established in 1958, 
will be expanded to increase its train- 
ing and research activities. In India, 
study of the water purification and 
sewage problems at the Central Public 
Health Engineering Research Institute 
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will be stepped up. Also in India, the 
Fisheries Training Institute will train 
leaders in the techniques of develop- 
ing and exploiting inland and marine 
fisheries. Research on building ma- 
terials in Indonesia will be aided by 
establishment of a research laboratory 
for that purpose. The proposed Tech- 
nical Training Institute in Iraq will 
supply training for technicians in 
lower and middle-grade management 
posts. Laos is also meeting the need 
for trained artisans and mechanics 
with a program of supplementary 
training to provide the needed teachers. 

Lebanon’s Technical Training In- 
stitute will instruct technicians to help 
develop small industries. Morocco is 
adding to the government educational 
system an engineering school to carry 
training on to the senior and profes- 
sional level. Pakistan is expanding 
and reorganizing its whole system of 
engineering and technical training. 
Thailand is establishing a civil avia- 
tion training school, the services of 
which will be available to other coun- 
tries in the Southeast Asia region. 

Tunisia is setting up a research pro- 
gram in Central Tunisia to elaborate 
dry-farming methods and introduce 
techniques for the maximum utiliza- 
tion of available water resources. The 
United Arab Republic is expanding 
facilities for basic training in civil avi- 
ation, mainly in higher-level technical 
work. On Malta, the Government is 
giving high priority to full-time train- 
ing for students who have completed 
established technical courses at the 
secondary level. Peru is expanding its 
meteorological and hydrological serv- 
ices and establishing a hydraulics lab- 
oratory. 


Water Projects 


Water, so important to industrial as 
well as agricultural development, is 
the basis of six projects. In El Salvador 
the Government will initiate a survey 
to explore new areas for agricultural 
development. In Ethiopia, a study will 
be made of the potential sources of 
hydropower and irrigation in the 


Awash River basin. The Republic of 
Togo is making a survey of land and 


water use to raise agricultural output. 
In India the Calcutta water supply 
system, built for a city of one million, 
is inadequate for the current popula- 
tion of six million, and new sources 
of supply and new sanitation methods 
must be developed. An additional hy- 
dropower capacity of 2.8 million kilo- 
watts is called for in the period of 
India’s third five-year plan, and a 
survey of potential hydropower sites 
will be undertaken. In Israel, engineers 
will test experimental ground-water 
collectors of fresh-water seepage along 
the coastal plain. 

Survey projects include investiga- 
tion of soils and resources. A soil 
fertility survey in Iran will be followed 
by establishment of a soil fertility 
unit. Mexico is conducting a national 
forestry inventory over a period of 
ten years. Morocco is making a survey 
of the natural resources in the Rif 
region, mainly on erosion and reaffore- 
station problems. A soil survey in 
British Guiana will aid government 
plans to extend and diversify agricul- 
tural production. 

Other research and survey projects 
will aid India and Surinam. India is 
expanding the facilities of its Central 
Mining Research Station, which de- 
velops improved techniques and equip- 
ment for mining, especially of coal. 
An airborne study of interior Surinam 
reveals thirty areas justifying more de- 
tailed study of probable locations of 
minerals. An aerial geophysical survey 
of Uganda promises speedy help to 
the country’s mineral development 
program. 

Argentina, faced with a serious sit- 
uation in its transportation system 
calling for large investments, is con- 
ducting a long-range study of the 
transport needs of the country. 

In other fields, Pakistan is enlarging 
its training program in labor manage- 
ment at a central unit in Dacca, a 
diesel unit in Marayangani and a gen- 
eral engineering unit in Chittagong. A 
regional planning organization in Tur- 
key is studying integrated develop- 
ment of the Antalya region in south- 
ern Turkey, potentially a rich producer 
of hydropower, foods, fish and min- 
erals. 
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The World Economic Survey, 1959 is, as its 
title says, a report on economic developments 
and trends throughout the world during the 
past year. Each year the Survey also includes a 
detailed study of a different major long-term 
economic problem. An annual publication writ- 
ten by the economic staff of the United Nations 
Secretariat, the Survey is the basic document 
for economic discussions at the summer session 
of the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council and is an important reference work 
for governments and their representatives on 
the Economic and Financial Committee at the 


i year 1959 witnessed new peaks 
in world production and income, 
following upon the recovery from the 
1957/1958 recession in the United 
States and from the cessation of 
growth in 1958 in western Europe, 
states the World Economic Survey, 
1959. 

Taking up recent trends in industrial 
countries, it points out that their eco- 
nomic recovery, which began about 
the middle of 1958, continued at an 
accelerating pace in 1959. All major 
sectors of industry, with the notable 
exceptions of coal and shipbuilding, 
participated in the recovery of produc- 
tion. Particularly significant was the 
rise in production of steel and durable 
consumer goods stimulated by a rapid 
growth in domestic and foreign de- 
mand. There was also a noticeable ac- 
celeration in the rate of growth of 
chemicals and a pronounced recovery 
in the textile and construction indus- 
tries. 

The expansion of production in 
1959 was accompanied by an increase 
in demand for labor and a general 
reduction in the levels of unemploy- 
ment. It did not, however, lead to a 
pronounced acceleration in the rate of 
increase of wages and earnings, which 
in most countries tended to lag behind 
the growth of productivity in industry. 
This, together with a significant drop 
in import prices of primary products 
in 1958 and the early months of 1959, 
was largely instrumental in maintain- 
ing wholesale and retail prices of man- 
ufactured goods generally stable in 
1959. As a result of these develop- 
ments, the share of profits in total 
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income, which had declined during the 
recession, showed a marked recovery 
in most countries. 

The volume of foreign trade, which 
had fallen during the recession, showed 
an even more vigorous recovery 
than domestic production. Particularly 
marked was the rise in trade in man- 
ufactured goods’ resulting from a re- 
covery in the consumption of textiles 
and more particularly of durable con- 
sumer goods. A progressive liberaliza- 
tion of trade in western Europe also 
contributed to this development. The 
upsurge in trade in manufactured 
goods affected mainly the trade of 
industrial countries with one another. 
Imports of primary products from the 
rest of the world rose more slowly, 
while exports to primary producing 
areas did not yet reflect the recovery 
in the import capacity of the latter 
which resulted from the improvement 
in their export earnings. 


Balance of Payments 


The upswing in economic activity 
did not give rise to serious balance of 
payments difficulties in any industrial 
country. The balance of payments 
position of western Europe as a whole, 
which had improved considerably in 
1958, showed a further, though small- 
er, improvement in 1959. In North 
America, on the other hand, the bal- 
ance of payments deteriorated in 1959 
—in the United States for the second 
year in succession. A number of spe- 
cial factors, such as the prolonged 
steel strike in the United States and 
an appreciable reduction in cotton 








SURVEY OF WORLD ECONOMY 1959 | 


regular sessions of the United Nations General 


This year, Part I of the Survey contains three 
chapters which review postwar trends in invest- 
ment and investment policies in the private- 
enterprise industrial countries, the countries 
with centrally planned economies, and the 
underdeveloped countries. A summary of those 
chapters will appear in the August issue of the 


In this issue, a summary is given of Part Il 
of the Survey, which deals with recent economic 
changes in all three of those groups of countries. 


shipments, contributed to this develop- 
ment. After a recovery in exports and 
a slower rise in imports after the mid- 
dle of 1959, however, there was an 
improvement in the United States for- 
eign balance in the second half of the 
year, a trend which continued into 
the early months of 1960. 

The Survey points out that the pat- 
tern of rising demand in the industrial 
group of countries during the second 
half of 1958 and throughout most of 
1959 bore some similarity to that ex- 
perienced in the first phase of the up- 
swing which followed the 1952 eco- 
nomic setback in western Europe and 
the 1953/54 recession in North 
America. The dominant factors in 
the revival and expansion of final de- 
mand in both periods were a rapid rise 
in residential construction, public in- 
vestment and consumer expenditure 
on durables. In western Europe and 
Japan there was also a significant rise 
in export demand, especially from 
North America. Exports to primary 
producing countries did not rise ap- 
preciably until the latter part of 1959. 
In the United States, however, no 
stimulus to production was received 
from foreign demand during 1958 and 
most of 1959—contrary to experience 
during the early stages of the previous 
upswing. 

The public sector played an impor- 
tant part in cushioning the recession 
and in stimulating the recovery, the 
Survey notes. Apart from the effect 
of the well-known “built-in stabilizers” 
in slowing down the recession, de- 
liberate anticyclical measures were 
adopted by most governments. 
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The revival in final demand and 
the general improvement in business 
expectations resulting from these de- 
velopments were accompanied in many 
countries by a reversal of the process 
of inventory liquidation experienced in 
the course of the recession. Inventory 
movements were particularly impor- 
tant in North America in influencing 
the course of industrial production 
during 1959 and the early months of 
1960. 

As the economic upswing gathered 
momentum in the latter part of 1959 
and early in 1960, some governments 
became concerned over the speed of 
expansion in domestic demand. It was 
feared that, unless the growth of de- 
mand was restrained, inflationary pres- 
sures would develop, leading to an 
acceleration in the rate of increase in 
wages and prices and, in some cases, 
to balance of payments difficulties. As 
a result, a number of measures were 
taken by governments aimed at slow- 
ing down the pace of the expansion. 
These measures consisted largely of 
raising discount rates and generally 
tightening credit conditions—measures 
which have usually tended to depress 
residential construction. 


Current Situation and Outlook 


The upswing in economic activity 
which began about the middle of 1958 
continued into the early months of 
1960. Despite some uncertainty as to 
the future course of production in 
North America, it is generally ex- 
pected, says the Survey, that for the 
year 1960 as a whole the gross na- 
tional product in the industrial group 
of countries will be higher in real 
terms than in the preceding year. The 
rate of growth in total product will, 
however, probably be lower than that 
recorded in 1959, 

The main stimulus to higher eco- 
nomic activity is expected from fixed 
business investment, which rose only 
moderately in 1959. On the other 
hand public investment and residential 
construction are likely to rise more 
slowly. 


The Survey states that the slower 
rate of expansion is expected to ensue 
largely from the developments in the 
United States. The pace of expansion 
in the United States is expected to 
slacken partly because of a decline 
in the rate of increase of fixed invest- 
ment arising from a lower level of 
residential construction activity. A re- 
duction in the rate of growth of auto- 
mobile sales and in the pace of in- 
ventory accumulation is also expected 
to retard the pace of the upswing. In 
western Europe, it is expected that, 
in the absence of further and more 
rigorous restrictions on demand, ag- 
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gregate demand and production will 
probably advance at about the same 
rate as in 1959. 


In view of these developments, the 
Survey states, the balance of payments 
trend in western Europe and North 
America since 1957 may be halted or 
even reversed. The stronger domestic 
demand pressures in western Europe 
than in North America may tend to 
shift the balance of payments between 
the two areas in favor of the latter. 


United States Trends 


The Survey reviews in some detail 
the balance of payments of the United 
States. Noting that the net outflow of 
gold and dollars from the United 
States, which had amounted to more 
than $3,000 million in 1958, rose to 
more than $4,000 million in 1959, 
the Survey finds that this increase in 
the deficit was due to a sharp contrac- 
tion in the merchandise trade surplus. 
Imports of finished manufactures in- 
creased from 1958 to 1959 by nearly 
one third, with passenger cars in the 
lead. In addition, higher imports of 
industrial materials were associated 
with the recovery of industrial pro- 
duction and the rebuilding of stocks. 
The increase in these imports was also 
accelerated by increased purchases of 
steel in anticipation of and during the 
strike of the steel industry. 

While imports were thus recovering 
rapidly, exports of certain commodi- 
ties continued to decline, mainly be- 
cause of special circumstances: coal 
exports were curtailed as a result of 
mounting surpluses in Europe, and 
steel exports may have reflected the 
impending steel strike. Furthermore, 
foreign buyers of United States cotton 
were postponing purchases in anticipa- 
tion of lower export prices for the cur- 
rent crop year. 


Changes in the character of govern- 
ment disbursements abroad and an in- 
crease in the outflow of private capital 
were important factors in the rise in 
the overall deficit of the United States 
in 1958/59 compared with earlier 
postwar years. 


Analyzing the shift in the import 
pattern since 1955, the Survey finds 
that the most striking increases in 
United States imports have been in 
finished manufactures, the value of 
which quadrupled from 1948 to 1959 
as exportable supplies of manufactures 
from other industrial countries became 
more abundant and more competitive. 
There was also a rapid increase in 
tourism; and imports of shipping serv- 
ices rose very sharply as a result of the 
rebuilding of the European and Japa- 
nese mercantile marines. 

Turning to the lag in exports, the 
Survey points out that in 1948 United 


States exports were twice their prewar 
volume, reflecting the fact that output 
in the United States had risen con- 
siderably above prewar levels while 
in the rest of the world it had barely 
regained its prewar position. From 
1948 to 1959, however, the volume of 
United States non-military exports in- 
creased by one fifth, while total world 
trade nearly doubled and exports of 
all industrial countries rose even faster 
as capacity and output abroad were. 
restored and expanded. Even this 
twenty per cent increase was achieved 
mainly as a result of a very substantial 
expansion of agricultural exports, 
where shipments under various gov- 
ernment programs played an impor- 
tant role. 


The Survey finds that the drop in 
the United States share of world ex- 
ports of manufactures from the ab- 
normally high level of 1948 has been 
due not only to the recovery of the 
productive capacity of Europe and 
Japan, but also to other factors. For 
example, the narrowing of the tech- 
nological gap between the United 
States and the other industrial coun- 
tries has tended to weaken the for- 
mer’s position in foreign markets. The 
growth of a mass market outside 
North America for consumer durables 
has also favored exporters of other 
industrial countries since their prod- 
ucts have been more closely adapted 
to the new market. There are also 
some indications that price considera- 
tions may have reinforced the influ- 
ence of other factors in affecting the 
competitive position of the United 
States in export markets. 


However, the Survey concludes, de- 
spite the almost continuous outflow 
of gold and dollars from the United 
States during the past decade, its for- 
eign exchange position remains much 
stronger than that of any other indus- 
trial country. 


Primary Exporting Countries 


Turning to recent trends in primary 
exporting countries, the Survey reports 
that the 1958/59 upswing in economic 
activity in the industrial countries oc- 
casioned a significant increase in the 
rate of consumption of raw materials 
and, with some delay, a modest expan- 
sion in demand for purposes of inven- 
tory. Much of the increased flow of 
materials originated in the primary ex- 
porting countries and was reflected in 
increased exports. Though there were 
some notable increases in price, availa- 
ble capacity, supplemented by with- 
drawals from stocks which producers 
had accumulated in the 1957/58 re- 
cession, was generally sufficient to sus- 
tain the higher rates of absorption. As 
as a result export volume expanded in 
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Loading bales of Greek cotton on 
a Yugoslav freighter in Salonika 
harbor, which serves a wide area. 


most countries to a much greater de- 
gree than export prices. 


Between 1958 and 1959 foreign 
trade receipts of the primary exporting 
countries increased by more than $1,- 
700 million. Influenced to a large 
extent by earlier movements in export 
earnings, import expenditure did not 
begin to decline until early in 1958, 
but then it continued downward until 
early in 1959 when the effect of 
rising incomes began to show. Between 
1958 and 1959 total import expendi- 
ture of the primary exporting coun- 
tries fell by more than $1,200 million. 
The combined effect of these two 
changes was a reduction of almost 
$3,000 million in the trade deficit of 
the primary exporting countries. From 
a peak of $5,000 million in 1957, the 
deficit dropped below $1,500 million 
in 1959, the smallest gap since 1954 
when total trade was about fifteen per 
cent smaller. 


With the narrowing of the trade 
gap, the need to borrow abroad was 
much less than it had been in 1957 
and 1958. Instead, there was a greater 
amount of repayment of debts in- 
curred previously. The amount of in- 
vestment capital flowing from the in- 
dustrial to the primary exporting 
countries seems to have been some- 
what smaller than in 1957 or 1958. 
Nevertheless, the improvement in 
trade balances was such that foreign 
exchange reserves, which had been 
heavily drawn upon in 1957 and 1958, 
were partly restored in 1959. 


While developments in 1959 thus 
tended to relieve the immediate strain 
on the balance of payments of the 
primary exporting countries, the end 
of the decade found the position of 
those countries on external account 
much weaker than it had been at the 
beginning. Their debt was larger, and 
the ratio of reserves to imports smaller. 
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Increased Production and 
Consumption 

After a marked slackening in 1957/ 
58, production in the primary export- 
ing countries resumed its growth more 
strongly in 1958/59. There were in- 
creases not only in the output of ex- 
port commodities but also in the out- 
put of many of the major items of 
domestic consumption. In relatively 
few countries was the gross domestic 
product smaller in 1959 than in 1958, 
even on a per capita basis. The princi- 
pal reason for the improvement lay 
in better weather and larger crops, but 
the expansion was generally wide- 
spread, affecting mining and manu- 
facturing as well as agriculture. Not- 
withstanding the dramatic change that 
occurred in the external sector, reduc- 
ing very sharply the contribution of 
imports to available supplies, the ex- 
pansion in domestic production was 
generally sufficient to allow for an 
increase in total and, in a majority of 
countries, even in per capita consump- 
tion. The improvement in food har- 
vests was a major influence in this 
respect. 

Since weather conditions are a 
prime determinant of agricultural pro- 
duction, there was some geographic 
concentration of changes in produc- 
tion. Particularly large increases oc- 
curred in Africa and Oceania, reflect- 
ing, in a number of countries, recovery 
from an unusually bad harvest in 
the preceding year. Somewhat smaller, 
but still appreciable, increases were 
registered in many southeast Asian 
countries and in parts of Latin Ameri- 
ca. The rise in mining activity reflected 
the recovery of demand in the indus- 
trial countries which permitted a better 
utilization of existing capacity and, in 
some instances, the bringing into pro- 
duction of new mines on which work 
had begun at the time of the 1955 
investment boom. Electricity genera- 
tion continued to be a dynamic ele- 
ment in the primary exporting econ- 
omies. After an increase of about 
eight per cent between 1957 and 1958 
there was an increase of about ten 
per cent between 1958 and 1959. 

Industrial development continued at 
a fairly brisk pace in a number of 
countries, especially where the lessen- 
ing of balance of payments pressures 
made it possible for restraints on in- 
ternal demand to be relaxed. Steel 
output in the primary exporting coun- 
tries was about eleven per cent above 
the 1958 level, cement output about 
eight per cent above. 

Notwithstanding this expansion, the 
rise in fixed capital formation was by 
no means universal. Between 1958 and 
1959 the overall rate of increase in 
investment was only about half the 
relative increase in production. In only 






























a minority of primary exporting coun- 
tries was the process of growth con- 
tinuous throughout the 1957-1959 
cycle: a number of the countries 
which had increased their capital for- 
mation between 1957 and 1958 had 
to cut back in 1959; in others the 
cutback had come in 1958, and 1959 
saw a resumption of growth. In a few 
countries investment was held back 
or reduced in both years. Among these 
were countries in which stabilization 
programs involved disinflation and 
others in which there was some diffi- 
culty in reversing the effects of re- 
straining measures which had been 
taken in defence of the balance of 
payments during the 1957/58 down- 
swing in commodity prices. 

Thus although 1959 brought a wide- 
spread easing of balance of payments 
strains, it saw much less improvement 
in the domestic sphere. Inadequate 
rates of growth, on the one hand, and 
inflationary instability, on the other, 
remain major problems among the 
primary exporting countries. 


Centrally Planned Economies 


Summarizing recent trends in the 
centrally planned economies, the 
Survey states that their situation in 
1959 was characterized by the con- 
tinuation of high rates of growth 
in output and an acceleration of the 
rate of growth in foreign trade. The 
pace of expansion in national product 
increased somewhat in Hungary and 
very substantially in Bulgaria and 
Romania. It slackened in Czechoslo- 
vakia, the Soviet Union and main- 
land China. The Survey states that the 
slackening was particularly marked in 
mainland China, which was not able 
to maintain the extremely high rate 
of growth achieved in 1958. 





Soviet Union construction worker at a eig 


big irrigation project in the Tajik SSR. 
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Changes in the rate of expansion 
of national product were largely in- 
fluenced by variations in agricultural 
production, which, in several coun- 
tries, was affected by adverse weather. 
Only in Bulgaria and Romania did 
agricultural output increase at a much 
higher rate than in 1958. In countries 
where the output of crops declined, 
the effect of the fall on total agricul- 
tural production was, in part, offset by 
better farming, but this was hardly 
sufficient to raise production to the 
level attained in 1958. 

The Survey reports that the institu- 
tional structure of agriculture under- 
went further changes in 1959 in al- 
most all centrally planned economies. 
In mainland China the system of 
“communes” established in 1958 was 
consolidated in a slightly modified 
form. In the Soviet Union, the tenden- 
cy toward gradual elimination of dif- 
ferences between state and collective 
farms was reflected in the introduc- 
tion of the guaranteed minimum 
wage in a sizable proportion of col- 
lective farms and, in some cases, in 
the replacement of payment in kind 
by money wages. In Czechoslovakia, 
Eastern Germany and Hungary, col- 
lectivization of agriculture was ac- 
celerated. 


Accelerated Industrial Production 


Industrial production in the central- 
ly planned economies, taken as a 
group, expanded in 1959 at a slightly 
lower rate than that achieved in the 
preceding year. The slight deceleration 
was almost entirely due to the reduc- 
tion in the rate of growth in main- 
land China, the Survey states. In the 
latter, industrial production was offi- 
cially reported to have increased by 
thirty-nine per cent in 1959, the sec- 
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ond year of its “forward leap.” The 
Survey points out, however, that it is 
not possible at this stage to assess ade- 
quately the expansion of output in 
mainland China in 1958 or 1959. 
The far-reaching institutional changes, 
it says, and the modification in the 
structure of industrial output make it 
difficult even for the authorities of 
mainland China to ascertain the exact 
magnitude of the national growth 
rate. 

Next to mainland China the largest 
increase in industrial production was 
reported by Bulgaria, where it rose by 
twenty-four per cent. In other centrally 
planned economies, the rate of ex- 
pansion ranged from nine per cent in 
Poland to twelve per cent in Eastern 
Germany. 

Output of producer goods acceler- 
ated more than that of consumer 
goods in most countries, widening the 
spread between these two sectors in 
comparison to 1958. In mainland 
China, Hungary and the USSR, how- 
ever, the spread between the rates of 
growth of these two sectors narrowed 
in 1959. Within the producer goods 
sector, the expansion was generally 
greater in engineering and chemical 
industries than in fuels and basic 
materials. Within the consumer goods 
sector, the output of durables and 
semi-durables increased generally in 
accordance with or in excess of the 
planned quotas, while the output of 
specific food products failed to reach 
the planned targets, mostly because of 
difficulties in agricultural supplies. 

The rate of expansion in fixed in- 
vestment, which had already quickened 
in 1958, underwent a further accelera- 
tion in 1959 in most of the centrally 
planned economies. A notable excep- 
tion was mainland China which report- 
ed a very sharp decline in the rate of 
growth of fixed investment. The ac- 
celeration in fixed investment was gen- 
erally accompanied by an increase in 
the rate of expansion of retail sales 
and consumption. 


Intraregional Trade Intensified 


Foreign trade of the European cen- 
trally planned economies expanded in 
1959 by nineteen per cent, consider- 
ably exceeding the five per cent rise 
in 1958 and even the fifteen per cent 
advance achieved in 1957. The in- 
crease, says the Survey, was more a 
result of an expansion in trade within 
the group of centrally planned econo- 
mies than of an increase in trade with 
the rest of the world. Within the 
group itself, the most significant 
change was the shift in the geographi- 
cal distribution of trade toward the 
Soviet Union. Its share in the trade 
of each of the other countries in- 
creased. 
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As for the trade of all centrally 
planned economies, including main- 
land China, with the rest of the world, 
it increased by six per cent during the 
first ten months of 1959 over the cor- 
responding period of 1958. This rate 
was lower than the nine per cent in- 
crease in 1958 which in turn was 
smaller than the sixteen per cent rise 
in the corresponding period of 1957. 
The Survey points out that the retarda- 
tion in the rate of growth of trade 
between the centrally planned econo- 
mies and the rest of the world during 
the first ten months of 1959 was ex- 
clusively due to the drop in trade of 
mainland China. Soviet trade with the 
rest of the world, which showed little 
change in 1958, rose by 14.6 per cent 
in 1959. 

The Survey reports that the rate 
of growth in the national product of 
Yugoslavia, which in 1958 fell to less 
than two per cent, accelerated steeply 
in 1959, reaching almost nineteen per 
cent in real terms. This difference was 
due mainly to fluctuations in agri- 
cultural production, the net value of 
which declined by fifteen per cent in 
1958 but rose by thirty-five per cent 
in 1959. Net industrial production rose 
by fourteen per cent in 1959, as com- 
pared to a ten per cent increase in 
1958. As in most of the preceding 
years, the increase in industrial pro- 
duction in 1959 was achieved largely 
through a rise in employment and, to 
a lesser extent, through a rise in out- 
put per man. In contrast to the pre- 
ceding year, personal consumption 
rose in 1959 at a lower rate than na- 
tional product. 


WorRLD ECONOMIC SuRVEY, 1959 is 
available at all United Nations Sales 
Agents throughout the world at $3.00 
or the equivalent in other currencies. 
In the United States it can be obtained 
from the United Nations Bookshop or 
Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
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International Cooperation 


for Economic Development 


The following statement by the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations will be before the meetings at the mini- 
sterial level scheduled to begin on July 11 during the 
current summer session of the Economic and Social Council 


at which the world economic situation will be discussed. 


_ years have now passed since 
the Second World War ended and 
ten years since the physical effects of 
the war were overcome. During all 
this time the world has been preoc- 
cupied with the tension dividing east 
and west. Nevertheless, despite chang- 
ing political fortunes, international co- 
operation has registered an unprece- 
dented advance in the economic 
sphere. This is due mainly to the 
movement of worldwide solidarity 
demonstrated first in the reconstruc- 
tion of the war-devastated areas, and 
later directed to the infinitely vaster 
and more enduring task of bridging 
the gulf between countries at differ- 
ent stages of development. It is also 
true that while political, or conceptual, 
difficulties have hampered the prog- 
ress of economic relationships between 
east and west, the area of cooperation, 
based on a recognized coincidence of 
interests, has, in recent years, tended 
to widen. It is therefore fitting that in 
this year 1960, which marks the begin- 
ning of a new decade, the Council 
should have decided to meet at the 
ministerial level, and should now un- 
dertake a broad examination of the 
direction to be taken if the challenge 
of national as well as of collective 
responsibility is to be met. 

Economic interdependence has been 
increasing rapidly. In part, this has 
been the inevitable outcome of ad- 
vances in science and technology, in 
transport and communications, which 
tend not only to shrink physical dis- 
tances but also to diffuse cultural pat- 
terns throughout the world commu- 
nity. The tendency has been rein- 
forced by the powerful drive for na- 
tional independence, beginning im- 
mediately after the war in Asia, and 
now reaching a rapid climax in Africa. 
Though in another context such a 
movement might have generated pow- 
erful centrifugal forces splitting peo- 
ples apart, in the context of responsi- 
ble national and international states- 
manship towards which the United 
Nations has undoubtedly made its 
contribution, the emergence of new 
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nations has, in fact, been accompanied 
by a growing sense of sharing a com- 
mon membership in a world com- 
munity. Of no less importance have 
been the powerful economic forces 
making for a growing integration of 
the world community. As the major 
trading countries of the world, in 
response to persistent pressures for 
economic efficiency, have dismantled 
their controls over trade and pay- 
ments and have returned essentially 
to a system of international converti- 
bility of currency, the degree of their 
mutual interdependence has inevitably 
increased. Having discarded economic 
instruments which had been earlier 
fashioned to shield them from foreign 
economic crises, their economies have 
naturally become more sensitive to 
influence from abroad. 

Growing economic interdependence 
has been recently reflected in major 
efforts to strengthen intergovernmental 
organizations outside the United Na- 
tions. This is currently exemplified 
in the measure now being contem- 
plated to remodel the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation. 
Such broadening of institutional ar- 
rangements for international coopera- 
tion and action is of great historic 
importance. It also creates for the 
United Nations new problems and 
challenges. Regional arrangements 
among neighboring or like-minded 
countries are bound to play a major 
role in the formulation of international 
economic policies. Nevertheless, it 
would be far from realistic to assume 
that regional arrangements can alone 
suffice to cope with the urgent prob- 
lems confronting the community of 
nations. The United Nations Organi- 
zation remains the only universal 
agency in which countries with widely 
differing political institutions and at 
different stages of economic develop- 
ment may exchange views, share their 
problems and experiences, probe each 
other’s reactions to policies of mutual 
interest, and initiate collective action; 
it is inspired and bound by the solemn 
pledge of the Charter to take “joint 





as well as separate action.” Unless 
steps are now taken to increase the 
effectiveness of action within the 
United Nations, the danger will exist 
that the strengthening of regional eco- 
nomic organs outside the Organiza- 
tion may divide as much as it unites. 

It is to be hoped that the present 
ministerial session can help in reap- 
praising the scope and direction of the 
United Nations’ work in the economic 
and social field under prevailing politi- 
cal circumstances and in the light of 
prospective institutional changes in the 
framework of international coopera- 
tion. 


Balanced Growth 


Balanced growth is gradually emerg- 
ing as a central concept permeating 
public policy thinking in almost all 
countries, regardless of the stage of 
their economic development or of the 
nature of their basic political institu- 
tions. This is a healthy sign. For more 
than a generation, the world has been 
preoccupied with major catastrophes 
and minor crises—with a world depres- 
sion of great magnitude and with the 
Second World War, with acute post- 
war shortages, inflation and interna- 
tional disequilibria, with the effects of 
the Korean hostilities and the resulting 
raw material price boom and collapse, 
with recurrent minor recessions and 
and recovery. Little wonder that 
in such a context, the immediate 
problems have tended to obscure long- 
term needs. Governments may now 
take courage from the degree of suc- 
cess that has been achieved in over- 
coming the various crises and in con- 
taining the forces of instability which 
have for so long plagued the world 
economy, and it is natural that they 
should increasingly turn their atten- 
tion to the even more fundamental 
goals of growth. 

This tendency is to be witnessed 
everywhere, although under a great 
variety of circumstances. 

It is of course in the underdevel- 
oped areas, emerging, as they are, 
from centuries of stagnation, that 
maximum awareness of the problem 
of growth is to be found. Despite the 
progress..of the last decade, popula- 
tions of these countries still endure 
levels of living which do not reflect 
the extraordinary expansion in the 
world’s productive capacity and which 
are sO much at variance with the 
revolutionary rise in peoples’ expecta- 
tions since the end of the war. How 
to convert a social and cultural en- 
vironment rooted in a stationary econ- 
omy into one that is growth-oriented; 
how to spare adequate resources from 
current consumption to finance an 
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increase in the productive capacity 
of each country’s economy without 
intolerable inflationary pressure; how 
to acquire the imports of capital goods 
and other essentials without deficit in 
the balance of payments; how to de- 
cide on the optimum allocation of 
resources between alternative uses for 
economic and social development; how 
to provide for adequate economic in- 
centives for the necessary managerial, 
entrepreneurial and administrative 
leadership and for a labor force with 
the proper training and skills required 
by modern technology; how to de- 
velop adequate markets for the goods 
the economy is capable of producing, 
these are among the questions relating 
to the various aspects of growth which 
governments of underdeveloped coun- 
tries cannot afford to leave without 
an answer. In most of these countries, 
preoccupation with growth is reflected 
in some form of planning, or at least 
in “the creation of a general perspec- 
tive giving broad guide-lines and 
orders of magnitude and objectives,” to 
quote the Consolidated Report of the 
Council Committee on Program Ap- 
praisals. 

In the advanced industrial countries 
with a free enterprise system, govern- 
ments are also becoming aware that 
satisfactory rates of growth cannot be 
taken for granted. It is true that the 
postwar years have carried their levels 
of living to new highs. But, if the 
average rates of growth compare 
favorably with those of the prewar 
period, it should not be overlooked 
that the earlier rates include the effects 
of major depressions and wars. They 
do not, therefore, necessarily provide 
an adequate guide for optimum growth 
in the future. Moreover, in recent 
years, the rate of expansion of the 
industrial countries has been a de- 
clining one, partly perhaps because 
private demand for investment may 
have grown less buoyant as the arrears 
from the war and the prewar depres- 
sion have been more than made good, 
but partly also because government 
policies have not always proved en- 
tirely adequate to cope with the prob- 
lem of combining optimum rates of 
growth with price stability and balance 
in the international payments accounts. 
Increasingly, the question is asked 
whether adequate provision has been 
made, on the one hand, for the ap- 
propriate improvement of the eco- 
nomic and social overhead capital, 
and on the other, for protecting the 
levels of living of the economically 
handicapped — the aged, the infirm 
and the lower income groups gener- 
ally. With the vast potential for ex- 
pansion in productive capacity and 
with the growing realization of the 
ever-mounting waste of resources in 
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armaments, it is felt that the time has 
perhaps come to focus attention upon 
neglected opportunities for raising 
standards in such areas as education 
and medical care, or for wiping out 
the blight which, despite a decade of 
building boom, continues to attack 
our cities. It is most significant that 
some of the most advanced industrial 
countries now find it useful to estab- 
lish long-term plans for economic 
growth as guide-lines for economic 
policy, and others, recently including 
Canada and the United States, have 
established national commissions on 
economic and social goals and policies. 

Finally, in countries with centrally 
planned economies the problem ap- 
pears in somewhat different terms. 
Sustained high rates of growth have 
been narrowing the gap between these 
countries and the advanced industrial 
economies based on private enter- 
prise, and the question asked is 
whether capital accumulation has not 
been proceeding at too fast a rhythm 
to permit for balanced growth, or 
whether the allocation of resources 
between various uses has always been 
satisfactory. Economic growth in these 
countries as in the rest of the world 
has not been altogether free from 





“The United Nations Organi- 
zation remains the only univer- 
sal agency in which countries 
with widely differing political in- 
stitutions and at different stages 
of economic development may 
exchange views, share their 
problems and experiences, probe 
each other’s reactions to policies 
of mutual interest, and initiate 
collective action.” 


Extract from the statement of the 
Secretary-General given here in full. 











inflationary pressures. Agriculture has 
continuously been lagging in relation 
to industry, and consumption in rela- 
tion to investment and total output. 
The need is more and more recognized 
to give greater attention to strengthen- 
ing economic incentives of laborers or 
peasants, by providing more consumer 
goods and a shorter work week. 

A generation ago, it might have 
been assumed that responsibility for 
policies of economic growth should 
be exclusively national. Today, such 
a premise is hardly tenable. This is 
already recognized in the United Na- 
tions Charter which reflects a major 
transformation of the concept of inter- 
national cooperation and clearly estab- 
lishes a measure of collective responsi- 
bility in such matters. Postwar experi- 
ence has amply justified the Charter 


in this respect. It has been repeatedly 
shown that even a moderate slowdown 
in the rate of economic activity in one 
or two leading countries may affect 
prices and income, production and 
employment, and even prospects for 
development, in many parts of the 
world. Similarly, advances in indus- 
trial technology, or new trade arrange- 
ments between groups of countries, 
may have major repercussions in the 
national income and production of 
distant nations, at times far exceeding’ 
in importance their economic signifi- 
cance in places where they originate. 
It is, therefore, quite natural that in 
the United Nations the stable and 
balanced growth of the world econ- 
omy is also gradually emerging as 
a dominant theme and preoccupation. 
In fact the importance now attached 
to this question is mirrored in a num- 
ber of recent debates and resolutions. 
To list only those in the past year, 
in resolution 741 the Economic and 
Social Council requested a compre- 
hensive evaluation of the techniques 
of long-term economic projections as 
a means of aiding economic develop- 
ment; the General Assembly in its 
resolution 1428 laid the ground for 
intensified work in the study of long- 
term perspectives. During the debate 
leading to the creation of a Committee 
for Industrial Development the im- 
portance of a periodic review of plans 
and prospects for industrialization of 
underdeveloped countries was repeat- 
edly emphasized, and in the Commis- 
sion on _ International Commodity 
Trade the study of medium-term 
trends has become one of the major 
topics. It should also be recalled that 
almost all the operational activities 
of the United Nations under its tech- 
nical assistance and Special Fund pro- 
grams are directed towards the objec- 
tive of balanced growth. 

If the concern with balanced growth 
is already underlying so many of the 
United Nations activities, it is prob- 
able that intensified, and more sys- 
tematic, action is needed. It is worth- 
while considering how the Organiza- 
tion could make its most effective con- 
tribution in this field and what steps 
should be taken to make this contri- 
bution possible. In this respect, the 
function of “consultation,” inherent in 
the Council, but never as yet fully 
developed, should be highlighted. 
Through a rationally organized proc- 
ess of consultations, the Organization 
might, more than any other agency, 
play an important role in both the 
harmonization of national policies and 
the formulation of international ob- 
jectives. 

The importance of consultations re- 
lating to national policies and objec- 
tives is underscored in the Council 
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Committee’s Program Appraisal in the 
following terms: 

“In an increasingly interdependent 
world, there is still far too little known 
regarding the extent to which the eco- 
nomic and social policies and objec- 
tives of the different nations are mu- 
tually consistent. Under constant pres- 
sure of immediate needs, govern- 
ments are continually forced to take 
decisions of great significance for the 
future development of their countries 
without anything like adequate infor- 
mation on the corresponding policies 
and objectives of other governments, 
and on the worldwide framework into 
which these objectives are expected to 
fit. The harmonization of policies is 
an important function of the United 
Nations, according to the Charter. 
Nevertheless, as pointed out earlier in 
this report, it is an area where rela- 
tively little progress has been achieved. 
This is an obstacle to the development 
of national policies and programs 
within the context of broad interna- 
tional policies.” 

The reply of the Government of 
France to the questionnaire on long- 
term projections appropriately stress- 
es that, in a national economy, con- 
sistency of objectives need not be a 
major preoccupation as long as a 
modest rate of growth is aimed at, for 
under such circumstances, the margin 
of adjustment in the various sectors is 
relatively large; but when rapid ex- 
pansion is desired, a minimum of co- 
herence of objectives and means be- 
comes indispensable, if dangerous ten- 
sions are to be avoided. The same 
may be said to be true in the inter- 
national community. It is recognized 
that some preliminary expert work 
will have to be done before meaning- 
ful consultations on long-term eco- 
nomic policies may be organized. Ac- 
tion undertaken under existing resolu- 
tions on long-term economic projec- 
tions is but a modest beginning of 
what should become a _ continuing 
function of the Organization. It will 
be necessary to clarify further con- 
cepts and hypotheses and to establish 
their comparability. The Organization 
is well equipped to serve as a clearing 
house for the work undertaken by 
national or regional agencies entrusted 
with the formulation of perspectives 
and goals. It would require that a 
closer relationship be established be- 
tween the Secretariat and these agen- 
cies than has existed heretofore. Such 
a process might lead to considerable 
progress in the formulation of op- 
erationally meaningful goals for eco- 
nomic growth and in the definition of 
priorities for the proper phasing of 
policies of countries at various stages 
of development and under different 
social systems. 

When work at the expert level is 


sufficiently advanced, regular and pe- 
riodic consultations at the policy-mak- 
ing level can be organized, aiming at 
the harmonization of national eco- 
nomic goals and policies. Consulta- 
tions of this nature might significantly 
help in reducing the inflationary or 
deflationary bias which often creeps 
into national policies when they are 
based on inadequate knowledge of 
trends and plans in the rest of the 
world. It would, moreover, minimize 
the risk for every country, particularly 
for those at an early stage of develop- 
ment, that their national policies for 
investment, especially for exports and 
imports, might be frustrated by con- 
flicting policies in other countries. 

Such cooperative efforts for anal- 
ysis and consultations are at present 
taking place, although still in a very 
timid way, within regional groupings 
in Europe. This makes it more indis- 
pensable, and at the same time should 
make it easier, to promote a similar 
undertaking within the universal 
framework of the United Nations. Pe- 
riodic meetings of Ministers could 
constitute the propitious framework 
where a measure of guidance and 
leadership for some important inter- 
governmental decisions relating to eco- 
nomic goals and policies for growth 
might be found. The time factor in- 
volved in the full development of a 
process of this nature is not to be 
overlooked. However, even in its early 
stages, the degree of cooperation im- 
plicit in it, both at the technical and 
at the policy levels, would, in itself, 
be highly beneficial. 

One word of caution is necessary, 
for concern is sometimes expressed 
about dangers of economic planning. 
The concern is related to a variety of 
factors including the difficulties of 
forecasting, the risk that plans might 
introduce undue rigidity in the eco- 
nomic structure, that they might be 
over-ambitious and unrealistic or that 
they might be inconsistent with the 
maintenance of a vigorous private en- 
terprise system. These matters are dis- 
cussed both in the Program Appraisal 
1959-1964 and in the World Economic 
Survey, and it emerges clearly from 
these documents that the formulation 
of long-term economic goals and poli- 
cies, far from introducing economic 
rigidity, may in fact impart a high 
degree of flexibility and adaptability 
to the economic structure, provided 
that the task is approached in a prag- 
matic fashion and that objectives and 
policies are kept under constant re- 
view: nor does this approach entail in 
itself any change in the basic political 
or institutional concepts of any coun- 
try; in particular, it is not inconsistent 
with the expansion of private enter- 
prise, as the recent experiences in a 
number of industrial countries such as 


Japan, Italy and France clearly show. 
Finally, consultations on long-term 
objectives and policies should not be 
mistaken for world economic plan- 
ning. It is implicit in the Charter that 
each country shall give its own mean- 
ing to the objectives of full employ- 
ment, economic growth and price sta- 
bility, in accordance with its own eco- 
nomic resources, its social and politi- 
cal institutions and its cultural tradi- 
tions. Consultations are only a means 
of arriving at a more effective and 
realistic formulation of these objec- 
tives and of the policies necessary for 
their attainment. 

As the concepts of “balanced 
growth” and “economic goals” increas- 
ingly enter in the fabric of national 
policies within individual govern- 
ments, they cannot fail to influence 
United Nations’ attitudes in regard to 
the pattern of world economy and the 
formulation of international policies 
pertaining to trade and aid. 


International Trade 


The concept of international divi- 
sion of labor, which at times fell into 
disrepute because of its association 
with colonial policies, is now gaining 
new favor, as underdeveloped coun- 
tries realize that it is not necessarily 
contrary to their industrialization or 
the diversification of their economies, 
nor to their desire for economic inde- 
pendence, and as nations with cen- 
trally planned economies give in- 
creasing attention to considerations 
of comparative costs. International di- 
vision of labor is nowadays understood 
not only in terms of static gains de- 
rived from the allocation of resources 
in accordance with comparative ad- 
vantages, but even more in terms of 
the dynamic gains resulting from im- 
provement in productive efficiency. 

This is quite clearly one of the major 
motivations behind the drive for re- 
gional integration, whether in western 
Europe, in eastern Europe or in Latin 
America. It is notable, however, that 
this drive is regional rather than uni- 
versal and that it is spearheaded by 
countries with an advanced or with a 
rapidly developing industrial base. Al- 
though a number of underdeveloped 
countries find advantages in one or 
the other of the existing or prospec- 
tive preferential systems, others find 
themselves much less comfortable in 
regard to these arrangements. 

Among the most notable of the 
recent efforts at regional integration 
is the establishment of the Latin 
American Free Trade Association 
that took place earlier this year when 
seven Latin American countries signed 
the Treaty of Montevideo. While ob- 
ligations under the Treaty are lim- 
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ited to the liberalization of current 
trade, the signatory states express, in 
the Preamble to the Treaty, their de- 
termination “to persevere in their ef- 
forts to establish gradually and pro- 
gressively a Latin American Common 
Market.” Since the north of the 
Latin American region is represented 
among the participating countries as 
well as the south, the Treaty is more 
than a sub-regional grouping of the 
Latin American countries; it will, 
moreover, be open to accession by 
the other Latin American states. This 
event represents a most important new 
departure in efforts to promote eco- 
nomic development in the area, based 
on the conviction among the signa- 
tory countries that, to quote again 
from the Preamble, “the expansion of 
present national markets, through the 
gradual elimination of barriers to 
intra-regional trade, is a prerequisite 
if the Latin American countries are to 
accelerate their economic development 
process in such a way as to ensure a 
higher level of living for their peo- 
ples.” Similar considerations are in- 
spiriting the attempts of the Centrai 
American countries to reach agree- 
ment on an integrated approach to 
their development problems. 

It is a matter of satisfaction that 
these efforts have largely taken place 
under the aegis of the United Nations 
through the medium of its Economic 
Commission for Latin America. This 
is a precedent which should not be 
lost sight of, as trends toward closer 
intra-regional relationships assert them- 
selves in other parts of the world, nota- 
bly in Africa. 

Apart from regional integration, 
activity in the field of international 
trade centres on the GATT and the 
International Monetary Fund which 
are especially concerned with reduc- 
ing the barriers to international trade 
and payments. The GATT already has 
much to its credit in the achievement 
of a multilateral reduction of tariffs, 
and the International Monetary Fund 
has similarly contributed towards free- 


_ing most of world trade from arbitrary 


exchange restrictions and discrimina- 
tions. The statistics of postwar world 
trade give evidence of the excellent 
achievements of these and other in- 
stitutions in helping to clear away in- 
numerable barriers to the expansion 
of international exchanges. Yet the 
record is far from even. Trade be- 
tween the centrally planned economies 
and those based on private enterprise 
remains small, partly for economic 
reasons, but partly also on political 
grounds. In this respect, a separate 
document submitted to the Council 
examines the conceptual difficulties 
involved in the possible equivalence of 
principles between the GATT rules and 
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the Eastern European system of 
trade. Important work has been under- 
taken over the years within the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe, work 
which is of interest to the world as a 
whole. It is believed that this question 
should be further explored by experts 
until the time appears appropriate for 
a confrontation at the government 
level. 

Even more striking, since the fac- 
tors are exclusively economic, is the 
lag in trade between the advanced 
and the underdeveloped countries, 
especially exporters of agricultural 
products. In this lies perhaps the 
major obstacle to a_ well-integrated 
world economy and it is from this 
point of view that governmental poli- 
cies and attitudes toward international 
trade should be examined. Their orien- 
tation appears to have been shaped 
more largely by the static concepts of 
the prewar world than by the postwar 
objectives of economic development. In 
this area, at least, international activi- 
ty continues to focus more upon ques- 
tions of equity and general reciprocity 
—upon the elimination of arbitrary 
trade restrictions, discrimination and 
dumping—than upon the more funda- 
mental needs for expansion of world 
trade in the interest of economic de- 
velopment. Granted that the GATT 
contains a number of important pro- 
visions recognizing the special needs 
of the underdeveloped countries, it 
still remains true that even these pro- 
visions relate primarily to the estab- 
lishment of appropriate standards for 
the institution of controls upon trade 
—whether they relate to national re- 
striction of imports in support of eco- 
nomic development programs or to 
the formulation of international agree- 
ments for the stabilization of com- 
modity prices. Yet, important as such 
measures may be for the underdevel- 
oped countries, it may be asked 
whether they are sufficient to take 
into account what is perhaps the most 
vital consideration relating to trade 
and economic development. Expansion 
of trade is essential to underdeveloped 
countries, not merely because of the 
benefits to be derived from interna- 
tional specialization—until they have 
succeeded in diversifying their econo- 
my, their lopsided specialization in 
only one or two export commodities 
holds risks which may at times be 
incommensurate with any such gains. 
For these countries an expansion of 
trade is essential because it provides 
the key for the acceleration of eco- 
nomic growth without inflation and 
without balance of payment diffi- 
culties. The significance of such trade 
is that it furnishes the most general- 
ized form of purchasing power, there- 
by permitting underdeveloped coun- 
tries to overcome through appropriate 








imports the limitation on growth 
stemming from the rigidities of their 
structure of production. Viewed in 
this context, much the most important 
problem in world trade would appear 
to lie in the lag of world demand for 
most primary commodities in relation 
to the rate of growth in the advanced 
industrial countries. Because this lag 
—examined at length in the World 
Economic Survey, 1958—remains a 
central feature of world trade, the 
rate of economic development of 
underdeveloped countries continues to 
be adversely affected. Because of this 
lag, it is inevitable for import restric- 
tion to occupy a prominent place in 
the development programs of under- 
developed countries, not because of 
any predilection towards autarky but 
only because of the need to avoid 
insolvency. 


Many of the factors affecting world 
import demand for primary products 
lie outside the sphere of international 
public policy. Such factors include the 
relative shift in output as between 
countries, or the shift in the structure 
of production in favor of services and 
of durable goods with a relatively low 
input of primary materials. Other ele- 
ments, such as economies in the use 
of raw materials, stemming from 
technological advance, it would not 
be in the long-run interests of the 
world economy to retard; the world 
as a whole can only gain from savings 
in input per unit of output, whether 
the savings are in manpower, equip- 
ment or raw materials. One range of 
factors, however, has rightly been 
singled out by a panel of experts ap- 
pointed by the GATT as an appropriate 
area for international policy formula- 
tion. This relates to the effect upon 
import demand of industrial countries 
stemming from their policies affecting 
foreign trade, whether for revenue or 
for protective purposes. To the extent 
to which it might prove feasible to 
relax such policies of the industrial 
countries in the interests of promoting 
exports of underdeveloped countries, 
whether it be primary products or the 
output of newly established manu- 
facturing industries, it would be pos- 
sible to make a significant contribu- 
tion to their economic development 
and to the economic integration of the 
world community. 

In the national sphere, countries 
have learned that a dynamic economy 
is capable of solving problems of equi- 
table distribution of income that in a 
static framework might only give rise 
to a fruitless struggle. At the regional 
level, likewise, many countries are 
acting to secure the benefits that may 
come from lowering of trade barriers 
and increasing the degree of economic 
integration. The time has perhaps 
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come when the United Nations should 
consider whether concerted action for 
the expansion of international markets 
for exports of underdeveloped coun- 
tries might not bear similar fruit. 
If so, the question of defining mean- 
ingful goals for such expansion might 
well be included in the formulation of 
international objectives for the devel- 
opment of the world economy. 
Related to the problem of the long- 
term lag in trade of primary products 
is that of the violent short-term fluc- 
tuations in both volume and prices. 
The causes of the instability, its ef- 
fect upon the internal stability and 
development of the underdeveloped 
countries, and the national and inter- 
national policies for dealing with in- 
stability have been examined at length 
in the World Economic Survey, 1958. 
The subject is a major item on the 
work program of the Commission 
on International Commodity Trade, 
whose report is before the Council, 
and it has been repeatedly examined 
both in the Council and the Assembly. 
The replies to a questionnaire cir- 
culated to governments during the 
past year show that for the most part 
governments continue to believe that 
the most appropriate method for deal- 
ing with the problem of stabilization 
is on a commodity-by-commodity ba- 
sis. Renewed interest has developed, 
however, in some proposals for general 
stabilization measures, and even more 
in measures for offsetting the effects 
of fluctuations in trade in primary 
products by more systematic action 
for compensatory financing. This 
problem, which is also being examined 
in the cicT, will be the subject of an 
intensive investigation by a commit- 
tee of experts to be appointed by the 
Secretary-General under General As- 
sembly resolution 1423 (XIV). It is, 
of course, possible that the Council 
will not wish, at this stage, pending 
completion of the work of the experts, 
to give overall policy guidance on this 
point. On the other hand, statements 
of governmental positions and _ atti- 
tudes may assist in ensuring that the 
experts deliberate in the full knowl- 
edge of political realities. In any case, 
in view of the marked weakness in 
commodity trade in 1957/58 and the 
failure to achieve a strong recovery 
in prices in the course of the general 
upsurge of economic activity in 1959, 
it is clear that the problem of com- 
modity instability will call for con- 
tinued patient and sympathetic con- 
sideration in the United Nations. 


International Assistance 


It is in the field of public interna- 
tional aid that postwar policies have 
proved most dynamic. Though one 
may still question the magnitude and 
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modalities of present programs, as- 
sistance from governmental or inter- 
governmental sources has come to be 
accepted as a durable element of great 
importance in the world economy. It 
is a major channel for the dissemina- 
tion of technology, the transfer of 
savings and the propagation of growth; 
in almost all the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, it provides, quantitatively and 
qualitatively, a significant component 
of development plans. At the same 
time, it has brought with it new prob- 
lems: for some of the major industrial 
nations it represents commitments 
which, at times, decisively affect their 
balance of payments position. The 
readiness with which this new element 
has been incorporated in international 
policies testifies to a remarkable re- 
siliency in attitudes. Moreover, as will 
be shown in the report on interna- 
tional economic assistance to the un- 
derdeveloped countries, policies relat- 
ing to international aid seem to be 
under constant examination with a 
view to making them more effective 
and better adapted to the varying and 
changing requirements of the develop- 
ing countries. 

Studies and debates in the United 
Nations have significantly contributed 
to the elucidation in theory, and the 
initiation in practice, of programs of 
international aid, and many govern- 
ments remain desirous to see the Or- 
ganization further develop its action 
in this field. This is to be explained 
by the specific nature of the coopera- 
tive venture which can be undertaken 
in a universal agency of equal nations, 
where the distinction between donors 
and receivers tends to dissolve itself. 
Over the years, debates have shown 
that, because of this particular feature, 
a great number of governments felt 
that the resources entrusted to the 
United Nations agencies for aid pur- 
poses were far from adequate. While 
schemes long discussed for the crea- 
tion of a capital fund within the 
United Nations remain a matter of 
controversy, a consensus of opinions 
might be reached on a certain broad- 
ening of the present United Nations 
role. In this respect, proposals are 
being made to this session of the 
Council motivated by the need to keep 
pace with the emergence of a number 
of new countries into independence, 
and their expectation of the kind of 
services which are to be found within 
the Organization. But, quite apart 
from these special historic circum- 
stances, certain consequences must 
logically follow from the growing rec- 
ognition of the importance of United 
Nations action, particularly in the pre- 
investment field. As long as doubts 
remain about the capacity of develop- 
ing nations to absorb capital, there 
should be no hestitation in fostering, 











to the maximum extent, those activi- 
ties which now take place under the 
technical assistance and Special Fund 
programs and which aim at trans- 
forming latent opportunities for in- 
vestment into actual opportunities. The 
figure of $100 million had been men- 
tioned more than two years ago in 
resolutions of the Assembly and the 
Council as a reasonable target for 
such activities under prevailing con- 
ditions and this figure may very well 
be considered too modest under pres- 
ent circumstances. It may be a matter 
of legitimate concern that pledges 
worked out individually have not 
proved adequate to build up the total 
which represents the collective judge- 
ment. Such are, of course, the hazards 
of voluntary programs, but it is 
hoped that the intensification of inter- 
governmental consultations now advo- 
cated in organs where the major donor 
countries meet will be more fully 
used to adjust individual efforts to 
global requirements. 

Over the years a remarkable phe- 
nomenon has taken place without per- 
haps attracting sufficient attention: 
born as an instrument for multilateral 
diplomacy, the United Nations has 
grown into an operational agency of 
significant dimensions. Theoretical 
knowledge and practical experience 
have accumulated, technical services 
have developed to a point where the 
machinery is now capable of a greater 
and more diversified performance than 
that which is currently entrusted to it. 
In particular there is no inherent ob- 
stacle or weakness which would prevent 
the Organization from playing its part 
in the field of capital investment. This 
would appear possible even without 
new institutional developments such as 
SUNFED, provided the present poten- 
tialities of the United Nations as an 
executive agency are fully recognized. 
Whether governments, for general 
reasons, desire to associate the United 
Nations with their assistance efforts, 
or find it convenient to use the net- 
work of regional and functional or- 
gans and agents for the initiation of 


specific projects, or regard the Organ-- 


ization as a focal point for joint 
enterprises involving several nations, 
there is now no real reason why the 
services at the disposal of the United 
Nations should not be used more 
readily, even beyond the pre-invest- 
ment field. If the Organization were to 
act as an agent or intermediary for 
specific projects, this would only be 
a logical development of present ac- 
tivities, one without which these activi- 
ties would not always achieve their 
full meaning. There is of course noth- 
ing in the present rules and regula- 
tions which would constitutionally pre- 
vent such development from taking 
place and experience already gained 
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under the schemes for the develop- 
ment of the Lower Mekong basin il- 
lustrates the type of arrangement which 
can be devised. But official encour- 
agement on the part of intergovern- 
mental bodies might greatly assist in 
the development of this new function. 

It is also probable that the need 
will be increasingly felt for more 
systematic information on aid activi- 
ties if the waste or misdirection which 
may result from many unrelated initia- 
tives are to be avoided and if oppor- 
tunities for investment are to be at 
all times known to potential aid-giving 
governments. It should be noted that 
facilities of a clearing-house type exist, 
in a limited way, for Southeast Asia, 
under the Colombo Plan and that they 
appear to have worked to the satis- 
faction of all concerned. Possibilities 
for this kind of action are inherent in 
the structure of the United Nations. 
They would be just a further develop- 
ment in the function of consultation, 
as applied to the problem of aid. They 
might be particularly useful for the 
continent of Africa, under the aegis of 
the Economic Commission for that 
region, as relationships of African 
countries with the rest of the world 
become diversified, and as new sources 
of assistance become available. This 
seems to have been what the govern- 
ments assembled in Tangier for the 
second session of the Economic Com- 
mission for Africa had in mind when 
they adopted a resolution expressing 
the view “that the Economic Commis- 
sion for Africa should play an im- 
portant role in the consideration of 
any new proposals that may be made 
for multilateral economic and financial 
assistance to Africa.” 


The Flow of Private Capital 


With the recognition of public aid 
as a major instrument in international 
cooperation for the building of the 
economic and social infrastructure of 
the underdeveloped countries, con- 
troversies which have at times cen- 
tred on the role of private capi- 
tal, its scope and its limitations, have 
tended to recede. In fact the success 
of the programs of public foreign 
investment has not restricted, but 
rather contributed to expand, the op- 
portunities for an increasing flow of 
private capital. 

The most recent studies undertaken 
by the Secretariat show encouraging 
signs of greater flexibility as regards 
the forms and objectives of foreign 
investment. In the less-developed coun- 
tries, many types of foreign-financed 
manufacturing industries are springing 
up alongside the traditional invest- 
ments in natural resources and public 
utilities. This tendency also responds 
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to definite policies whereby govern- 
ments of underdeveloped countries 
seek to direct a scarce supply of for- 
eign private capital into those particu- 
lar fields of activity in which they are 
likely to provide the strongest impetus 
to the development of the national 
economy. In addition to special con- 
cessions and assistance offered to in- 
vestors in such priority industries and 
locations, governments are increasing- 
ly turning to programs of investment 
promotion which range from the pro- 
vision of information on local invest- 
ment conditions to the identification 
and preparation of specific investment 
projects likely to meet both the re- 
quirements of foreign investors and 
those of national development policy. 
Foreign private capital is frequently 
supported by public financing from 
domestic or international sources. 


The variety in the forms of foreign 
private investment is highlighted by 
the increasing resort to joint ventures 
and consortia for the pooling of for- 
eign and domestic capital, manage- 
ment and techniques. Access to scien- 
tific information and its adaptation to 
the needs and conditions of underde- 
veloped countries are essential prere- 
quisites for rapid development in deci- 
sive areas of industry, especially for 
growth firms, in the chemical, elec- 
tronics, pharmaceutical and plastics 
fields. Major firms in advanced coun- 
tries, which specialize in product de- 
velopment, now find it advantageous 
to expand their markets by “investing” 
their scientific know-how as partners 
or licensors in industrial enterprises 
of underdeveloped countries. Training 
facilities for engineers and research 
technicians are also being made avail- 
able in foreign enterprises and the 
United Nations technical assistance 
program is active in developing the 
use of such facilities. 


The question very naturally arises 
whether the readiness of foreign en- 
terprises to invest abroad could not be 
enhanced by measures limiting the 
non-business risks involved. The elimi- 
nation of the so-called political risks, 
whether these are real or apprehended, 
is currently the subject of extensive 
deliberations in many parts of the 
world. A number of governments have 
already taken action in this respect, 
especially through the introduction of 
guaranty schemes for the insurance 
of their investors against loss of for- 
eign assets, in particular through na- 
tionalization or foreign exchange re- 
strictions. Numerous other national 
and international schemes for the pro- 
tection of foreign investments on 


terms which would be acceptable to 
the capital-importing countries are 
under consideration. Interest in partic- 
ular is shown for measures designed 


to assure the investor of an independ- 
dent recourse in disputes with the 
government of the country in which 
he has invested. Such recourse would 
chiefly take the form of an interna- 
tional arbitration. 


There is considerable precedent for 
the arbitration of disputes arising in 
connection with foreign private invest- 
ments. Provisions to that effect are 
increasingly found in bilateral agree- 
ments to which some of the major 
capital-supplying countries are parties, 
as well as in investment promotion 
laws of developing countries and in 
individual concession agreements con- 
cluded between governments and for- 
eign companies. While arbitration un- 
der treaties requires action by the 
investor’s home government, in the 
other cases the procedure can be 
initiated and carried forward by the 
investor himself. 


Recent debates in the Council show 
that while there was some hesitation 
on the part of certain states, further 
exploration of the matter was con- 
sidered worthwhile. In this respect, it 
should be noted that in the question of 
commercial arbitration, the United 
Nations has been able to initiate use- 
ful action as exemplified by the Con- 
vention on the Recognition and En- 
forcement of Foreign Arbitral Awards, 
and one should not exclude the pos- 
sibility that some facilities, if only of 
a modest nature, for international ar- 
bitration in matters of foreign invest- 
ment might develop under the aegis of 
the Organization, or linked with the 
Organization. 

Policies of growth, international 
trade and aid, the flow of private capi- 
tal, although they are far from ex- 
hausting the list of responsibilities of 
the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies in the economic and social 
field, are all important topics on which 
a greater measure of understanding 
appears at once desirable and, in 
varying degrees, possible. They are 
important in their own right, in terms 
of human welfare. They are also re- 
lated to the other, and major objective 
and criterion of United Nations ac- 
tion, the preservation of peace. Obli- 
gations assumed by members of the 
United Nations under Article 55 of 
the Charter are expressly aimed at 
“the creation of conditions of stability 
and well-being which are necessary 
for peaceful and friendly relations 
among nations. . . .” An essential link 
is thereby established, and with a 
background of persisting world ten- 
sions, member governments might 
well find in it an additional and pow- 
erful incentive for strengthening the 
Organization in those fields where the 
road to progress appears open and, 
indeed, promising. 
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Visiting Mission Reports 


on Belgium’s Plans for Ruanda-Urundi 


‘ae Belgian Government has de- 
cided to hold this year a series 
of conferences in Ruanda-Urundi with 
local African leaders, aimed at bring- 
ing about national reconciliation in 
the Belgian-administered trust terri- 
tory and at initiating discussions on 
the territory’s future. The United Na- 
tions Visiting Mission which toured 
the territory earlier this year revealed 
this in a report presented to the Trus- 
teeship Council on June 14. 

It may be recalled that in a series of 
violent incidents in Ruanda last No- 
vember fighting broke out between the 
Tutsi and Hutu tribes (see UNITED 
NaTIONS REviEW for January 1960, 
pp. 42-43). 


Densely Populated 


Wedged in between the Belgian 
Congo to the west and Tanganyika 
to the east, Ruanda-Urundi is the most 
densely populated region in Central 
Africa. More than four and a half 
million Africans live in an area of 
approximately 34,000 square miles— 
roughly the size of Austria. The ter- 
ritory comprises two separate king- 
doms—Ruanda and Urundi—and is 
linked administratively with the Bel- 
gian Congo. Each of the two states is 
headed by a Mwami, or king. 

The visiting mission, which toured 
the territory from March 2 to April 1 
last, was composed of the following 
members: Mason Sears, of the United 
States (Chairman); P. K. Edmonds, 
of New Zealand; Miguel Solano-Lopez, 
of Paraguay; and Omar Loutfi, of the 
United Arab Republic. In its terms 
of reference the mission was asked by 
the Trusteeship Council to make “a 
special investigation of the conditions 
and causes” of the disturbances which 
occurred in the territory last Novem- 
ber. 

The mission, in its report, stated 
that its visit to the territory took place 
at a period when Ruanda-Urundi was 
going through “a serious crisis.” It 
recounted in detail the fighting which 
broke out in Ruanda last November, 
since which time, it stated, the people 
have been living “in an atmosphere of 
grave tension, overclouded by the fear 
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of renewed violence.” It was noted 
that political agitation, long unknown 
in the territory, had sprung up in both 
Ruanda and Urundi. 

Against this background of political 
tension, the mission’s visit occurred at 
a time when much attention was also 
focused on events in the neighboring 
Belgian Congo, whose independence 
has been announced for June 30 of 
this year. The speedy and unexpected 
political developments in the Belgian 
Congo have had “profound repercus- 
sions” in the trust territory, the mis- 
sion declared. Thus, certain sections of 
the territory’s population which until 
recently did not even envisage self- 
government in the near future were 
now demanding independence. The 
mission found that the political re- 
forms, announced by Belgium for the 
territory in November 1959, “have 
already been superseded by events.” 

In this connection the mission be- 
lieved that it has now become necessary 
to work out more radical and acceler- 
ated reforms, including some procedure 
whereby the people of the territory 
may be consulted without delay con- 
cerning their wishes and especially 
concerning the process by which they 
desire to attain independence. 

The events of November, the mis- 
sion stated, impressed many people 
of Ruanda with the “immediate dan- 
ger of a real civil war.” Although the 
task presents many difficulties, the 
mission considered that national recon- 
ciliation is both essential and possible. 
Its achievement, it stated, would seem 
to depend largely on creating an 
atmosphere wherein people would be 
willing to discuss their problems and 
agree On compromise solutions. The 
idea of a round-table conference al- 
ready has been put forward by several 
political parties and individuals, the 
mission noted. 


Belgian Plan 


The mission stated that at first the 
Belgian Government, on March 30, 
accepted the formula proposed by the 
mission and decided to convene a 
meeting on Ruanda and Urundi in 
which popular representatives of the 


people would take part. It also agreed 
to postpone the communal elections, 
provided for under the 1959 reforms 
and planned for June and July, to 
a date as soon as possible after the 
proposed meeting. 

Later, however, the mission, during 
a final series of talks in Brussels on 
April 27 and 28 was informed of 
a modified plan, which was considered 
necessary in order to give satisfaction 
to the local population who did not 
want the promised communal elections 
to be postponed. 

The new plan, the mission stated, 
provides for the following four meas- 
ures: (1) The government would con- 
vene a small-scale meeting for Ruanda 
toward the end of May 1961. The 
aims of such a meeting would be na- 
tional reconciliation, the preparation 
and organization of the promised com- 
munal elections, the study of possible 
changes in the new political reforms 
announced on December 25, 1959, 
and the preparation of more general 
discussions to be held later; (2) 
Shortly after the Ruanda meeting the 
Government would convene a similar 
meeting for Urundi; (3) After the 
two meetings the Government would 
hold communal elections for the new 
institutions provided for under the 
new reforms, if possible as early as 
June; and, (4) A larger meeting would 
be convened after the communal elec- 
tions, perhaps in October, to discuss 
all questions concerning the political 
future of Ruanda and Urundi and to 
prepare the 1961 legislative elections. 

The mission was also informed that 
the Government had no objection to 
the mission’s proposal for the holding 
of general elections in Ruanda and 
Urundi at the beginning of 1961 with 
direct universal suffrage and under 
United Nations supervision, or to the 
proposal for the dispatch of a United 
Nations technical assistance mission to 
the territory. 


Easing of Tension 


The mission then expressed the hope 
that this new plan would “pave the 
way for a national reconciliation in 
Ruanda and a relaxation of tension in 
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The Ruzizi Valley’s water resources have been harnessed to provide hydro- 


electric power for industrial development in Ruanda-Urundi. The scheme, part 
of the territory’s ten-year development plan, was completed last January. 
Above: pylons carry electric power over the territory’s neatly terraced hills. 


Urundi.” At the same time the mis- 
sion hoped that all precautions will 
be taken to ensure that the most 
highly qualified political leaders are 
invited to these meetings, and that 
the meetings might be extended, if 
need be, in order that delegates can 
examine all the possibilities of bring- 
ing about a relaxation of tension in 
the territory. 

The mission noted the reasons 
which induced the Belgian Govern- 
ment to hold communal elections in 
Ruanda as soon as possible. “But 
while it is important not to disappoint 
the people by delaying the promised 
elections, it is even more important 

. that these elections should take 
place in an atmosphere of calm, free- 
dom and confidence so that the results 
may not be contested,” the mission 
stated. 

It considered that the work of na- 
tional reconciliation should be well 
advanced before the elections are held. 
It also hoped that the pre-electoral 
meeting of national political leaders 
will herald the first signs of a relaxa- 
tion of tensions and that all parties 
will agree on the timing of the elec- 
tions and the conditions under which 
they are to be held. 

The mission believed that it might 
be too late to consider changing the 
complex electoral system for the com- 
munal elections. Nevertheless, it hoped 
that before deciding on the electoral 
system for the 1961 legislative elec- 
tions, the administering authority will 
pay close attention to the experience 
acquired during the communal elec- 
tions, as well as to the experience ac- 
quired during the elections organized 
in recent years in the Belgian Congo. 

The meeting to be convened after 
the communal elections, the mission 
stated, will assume considerable im- 
portance, for it will probably be called 
upon “to examine all questions con- 
cerning the future of Ruanda-Urundi.” 
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On the question of the composition 
of delegations to the post-elections 
meeting, the mission reiterated the 
need for inviting the most representa- 
tive political leaders of Ruanda and 
Urundi “without any exceptions.” The 
mission felt that it would be advan- 
tageous if other persons besides rep- 
resentatives of political parties—for 
example, leading individuals in private 
life—were to take part in the work. 

Finally, the mission emphasized 
that any meeting of this kind would 
have a greater chance of success if 
United Nations observers attended it. 

It hoped that as a result of the 
progress made in 1960 and 1961, 
the administering authority will be 
able to request the United Nations 
General Assembly, at its 1961 session, 
to discuss the question of the inde- 
pendence of Ruanda-Urundi. 


Economic Problems 


Although its main emphasis con- 
cerned political issues, the mission’s 
report also surveyed problems in the 
economic, social and educational fields. 
In a section devoted to these matters 
the mission expressed its awareness of 
the importance of such questions and 
regretted it was unable to study them 
more thoroughly, despite the fact that 
it received interesting information 
from the administration on the sub- 
ject. 

In this regard the mission noted that 
it is in the economic and social field 
that the administering authority con- 
siders it has made the most remark- 
able achievements and those most 
likely to ensure a better future for the 
people of Ruanda-Urundi. 

After noting the territory’s serious 
problems posed by overpopulation, 
the mission recalled the fearful famines 
in Ruanda-Urundi, the last of which 
occurred in 1943-44. “Government 


officials who remember these tragic 
periods,” the mission stated, “are not 








entirely free of concern about the 
subject now. In their view, if political 
disorders were to continue and un- 
favorable climatic conditions were to 
occur at the same time, famines more 
terrible than ever before might occur. 
Indeed, events during the disturbed 
period in 1959, and the abolition in 
1958 of compulsory food crops, have 
resulted in a dangerous decrease in 
food reserves.” 


New Food Crops 


At the same time the mission noted 
that some impressive progress has been 
made in the economic sphere. It cited 
the introduction of new food crops 
less susceptible to drought, the exten- 
sion and improvement of traditional 
food crops, the cultivation of marsh 
land, the protection of land from ero- 
sion, reafforestation, the creation of 
peasant settlements (paysannats), the 
research in agricultural stations, and 
the building up of food stocks. 

A great part of the administering 
authority’s efforts has, of necessity, 
been directed toward raising the level 
of the subsistence economy of the 
population, the mission noted. Cash 
crops have also been successfully in- 
troduced in the territory as a result 
of the combined efforts of the admin- 
istration and farmers. 

The mission found that the territory 
possesses a basic road system of re- 
markable density for Africa. Impres- 
sive road works are under way despite 
a mountainous and tortuous land- 
scape which makes road building both 
costly and difficult. The port of Usum- 
bura, at the northern end of Lake 
Tanganyika, has been enlarged and 
modernized, and the territory has re- 
cently been provided with a new 
airdrome. 

The mission noted that the terri- 
tory’s mineral resources, consisting of 
some gold, tin, wolfram and columbo- 
tantalite, are somewhat meager and 
seem hardly suitable for large-scale 
development. Industrial activity is still 
at a low level. 

In general observations on the so- 
cial situation, the mission noted the 
good results achieved in both curative 
and preventive medicine and public 
health. The territory is served by a 
network of hospitals, dispensaries and 
health units. The mission learned, 
however, that tuberculosis is still a 
major problem. 

(The mission’s report on Ruanda- 
Urundi, together with that of the ad- 
ministering authority, were examined 
by the Trusteeship Council toward the 
end of its session in June. The Coun- 
cil’s discussion, together with its con- 
clusions and observations on condi- 
tions in the territory, will be surveyed 
in the August issue of the REVIEW.) 
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Technical Assistance 


in 1959 


Annual report of the Technical Assistance Board 
demonstrates effectiveness of the Expanded Pro- 
gram as an instrument of international cooperation. 


er’ of increased financial sup- 
port, which followed some reduc- 
tion in 1959 activities, marked the 
close of the first decade of technical 
assistance operations under the United 
Nations Expanded Program of Tech- 
nical Assistance. 

Together with the efforts to help 
meet the needs of the newly-independ- 
ent countries, this is a highlight of 
the latest annual report of the Techni- 
cal Assistance Board, the coordinating 
and supervising body for the program, 
which is operated by the United Na- 
tions and eight of the related inter- 
governmental agencies. Voluntary con- 
tributions from governments finance 
the program. 

Reviewing activities for 1959, the 
report completes the statistical record 
of the first full decade. 

Pledges in 1959 from eighty-three 
governments amounted to $29.66 mil- 
lion, a drop of $1.65 million from the 
total pledged the previous year. 

However, with an all-time high of 
$33.4 million pledged for 1960, “there 
are reasons to believe,” the report 
states, that the reduction in 1959 “may 
prove to have been no more than a 
temporary setback in the development 
of the program.” The contributions 
pledged for 1960 will amount to an 
increase of $3.74 million over those 
for 1959, the largest annual increase 
since the program began. 

The 1959 drop was reflected mainly 
in a reduction in the number of ex- 
perts in the field—from 2, 427 in 1958 
to 2,291 in 1959. In 1959, however, 
the number of fellowships awarded 
rose to 2,107, or twenty per cent more 
than in 1958. The awards were made 
to the nationals of one hundred coun- 
tries and territories. 

The rise in fellowships, the report 
notes, was undoubtedly a reflection of 
the concern expressed by the Tech- 
nical Assistance Committee of the 
Economic and Social Council and by 
the Council itself regarding the pre- 
vious year’s decline in the number of 
fellowships requested and awarded. 

The 2,291 experts sent out during 
the year were drawn from sixty-four 
countries and territories. More than 
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one out of every four came from 
a country receiving technical assist- 
ance, a fact which demonstrates the 
“two-way” character of technical as- 
sistance. Many had already served on 
previous technical assistance assign- 
ments, an experience which “normally 
brings with it a better understanding 
of the problems of economic and 
social development and of the human 
factors which have to be taken into 
account in dealing with them,” the 
report notes. 

Provision of equipment and sup- 
plies dropped from $3.2 million in 
1958 to $1.9 million in 1959. “This 
certainly does not reflect a reduced 
need for equipment and supplies,” 
the report states. It adds, “Most prob- 
ably, at a time of declining overall 
resources, equipment offers a con- 
venient point to seek economies, even 
though this may not be intrinsically 
desirable.” 


Assistance Breakdown 


The program continued to cover a 
wide geographic range, and aid was 
provided to 102 countries and terri- 
tories. The distribution of technical 
assistance among different areas of the 
world remained much the same, “ex- 
cept for a further modest shift towards 
Africa, made possible by a slight re- 
duction in the share of Latin Ameri- 
can and Middle Eastern countries.” 

“Even such relatively small con- 
tractions in the shares of individual 
regions must be a matter of regret, 
since they will also involve reductions 
in the quantity of technical assistance 
supplied to those regions, unless there 
is an increase in the overall resources 
of the program,” the report notes. 

Africa as a whole received 14.1 per 
cent of the aid given on a worldwide 
scale, as compared to 12.2 per cent 
in 1958 and 11.3 per cent in 1957. 

The countries receiving the greatest 
volume of United Nations technical 
assistance in 1959 were: India, $2,- 
337,000; United Arab Republic (Egyp- 
tian and Syrian regions), $1,200,000; 
Indonesia, $966,000; Pakistan, $870,- 
000; Iran, $840,000; Burma, $816,000; 


Afghanistan, $747,000; Yugoslavia, 
$720,000; and Libya, $714,000. 

Once again the largest expenditure 
under the regional program was in 
Latin America, where United Nations 
and agency participation in projects 
such as the Fundamental Education 
Centre in Mexico, the Andean Indian 
Program and the Central American 
Economic Integration Program cost 
$1.5 million. 


New Projects 


Although projects begun in earlier 
years continued to account for most 
activities, there was room in 1959 
for a number of new undertakings. 
Among these were projects handled 
by the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, which participated in the ex- 
panded program for the first time. 
IAEA provided assistance in the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy to twenty- 
one countries. It sent out a few ex- 
perts, but concentrated on fellowship 
awards. 

Under the Board’s policy of giving 
special attention to the needs of newly- 
independent countries and to terri- 
tories about to become independent, 
the needs of the emerging states of 
Africa accounted for a good propor- 
tion of the new operations. These re- 
flected the special circumstances of the 
African countries. Guinea, for ex- 
ample, began to receive assistance for 
economic surveys and in public fi- 
nance and administration, statistics, 
manpower organization, vocational 
training, social security, meteorologi- 
cal organization and the development 
of civil aviation facilities—all funda- 
mental to the broad base of the coun- 
try’s economy. 

The accelerated program for Guinea 
—as well as Togo, the Sudan, Mo- 
rocco and Tunisia—was made possible 
by grants from the contingency fund 
established for high-priority projects 
which could not have been scheduled 
within the normal framework of the 
annual program. In all, $1.2 million 
was allocated for contingency projects. 

The emergence of newly-independ- 
ent states, the report points out, chal- 
lenges the capacity of the program to 
respond to their special needs. “Since 
the expanded program began to serve 
the less developed countries of the 
world,” it says, “eleven new independ- 
ent states have been created; in 1960, 
at least eight more were due to come 
into being, while many others are 
expected to achieve independence in 
the years immediately ahead. The pos- 
sibility of providing technical assist- 
ance to these new states is limited 
mainly by the financial resources of 
the program, but some help has been 
given, and some planned.” 

The $33.4 million pledged for 1960 
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will make it possible to carry out in 
full the program planned for 1960— 
about three per cent larger than in 
1959—with a small margin for safety. 

The report also looks to planning 
for 1961-62, the first exercise in the 
two-year programing approved last 
year as an experiment by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. The 
Council and the Board’ expect 
several advantages to result from 
the new programing procedures: more 
time for recruiting experts and making 
arrangements for receiving fellows; for 
procuring equipment, initiating long- 
term projects and planning the arrival 
dates of experts; greater assurance that 
the services of experts will actually be 
received; and considerable time saved 
in consultations between governments 
and international agencies. 

For 1960-61, an increase in funds 
comparable to that of 1960 will be 
required if the program is to fulfill its 
minimum responsibilities in the newly- 
independent countries without penaliz- 
ing others having equally urgent needs, 
the report points out. “A gradual but 
assured expansion of the program’s 
resources toward the goal of $50 mil- 
lion a year would at least enable it to 
keep pace with the increasing calls on 
its services which are now in pros- 
pect,” it adds. 


Some Project Results 


The report reviews sixty projects 
which developed successfully in 1959, 
making it clear that these “are only 
illustrative—there are numerous other 
projects which have shown significant 
results but which are not mentioned.” 

Among the examples cited are: 

In 1959, a team of FAO experts 
helped Yugoslavia to meet its entire 
domestic requirements for wheat for 
the first time. The team introduced 
Italian seed varieties and improved 
agricultural procedures. As a result, 
the yield on the land planted with the 
new wheat seeds averaged 59.1 bushels 
per acre in 1959, while the average for 
the entire wheat area was only 28.25 
bushels per acre. For this first trial, 
the improved varieties had been sown 
on fifteen per cent (741,300 acres) 
of the wheat land; this usage is now 
being greatly expanded. 

In Guatemala, a few years ago, 
only six per cent of the country’s cot- 
ton requirements was produced do- 
mestically. Today the country pro- 
duces enough cotton to meet its entire 
domestic demand and, in addition, is 
exporting cotton valued at more than 
$4 million a year. Among the contri- 
butors is an FAO expert who began 
working in Central America in 1957 
and has taken part in experiments in 
soil management, soil moisture, root 
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development and fertilizers. He serves 
four of the five countries in Cental 
America, where his work has been 
instrumental in raising the total cotton 
crop by about twenty per cent, valued 
at something like $20 million. 


In Ceylon, United Nations technical 
assistance helped establish the Institute 
of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
the country’s first such institution. The 
United Nations and the International 
Bank undertook in 1955 to provide 
technical personnel for the Institute’s 
first five years of operation and to 
arrange for adequate training of Cey- 
lonese staff. By the end of 1959, both 
objectives had been achieved. A Cey- 
lonese director had been appointed to 
replace the United Nations adviser, 
marking the end of international aid. 
The Institute is now well into its 
job of providing technical services to 
public and private industries and of 





In 1959, the United Nations Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance: 


@ received $29.66 million from 
eighty-three contributing countries 

@ sent 2,291 experts to eighty-five 
countries and territories 


@ awarded 2,107 fellowships to na- 
tionals of one hundred countries 
and territories 

@ assisted 102 countries and terri- 
tories to a total amount of 


$32.84 million. 


The organizations participating in 
the Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance are the United Nations, the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, 
the International Labor Organization, 
the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations, the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, the World Health 
Organization, the International Civil 
Aviation Organization, the Interna- 
tional Telecommunication Union and the 
World Meteorological Organization. 
The executive heads of these organiza- 
tions and an Executive Chairman ap- 
pointed by the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations form the Technical As- 
sistance Board, which coordinates and 
supervises the expanded program. The 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, the International 
Monetary Fund and the United Nations 
Special Fund are represented at Board 
meetings and cooperate in carrying 
out the program. 











promoting production through ap- 
plied research and technology. 

In Jordan, thanks to a vast program 
of port modernization and develop- 
ment carried out on the basis of plans 
prepared by a United Nations expert, 
cargo handled at the port of Aqaba 
rose from 70,000 tons in 1935 to 
445,000 tons for the first nine months 





of 1959. Another United Na 
pert, advising on phosphate 
and production, helped to 
Jordan’s main export from al 
000 tons in 1953 to 270,000 
1959. 

In the rural areas of south 
rocco, nearly 1,500,000 trach 
tims, including 350,000 sch 
dren received antibiotic treatr 
plied either by teams or by 
ple themselves after instructi: 
WHO and UNICEF have partici 
this program since 1952. The 
for 1960 is to extend the mi 
paign to cover two million inl 
in the most afflicted areas anc 
all trachoma cases among tl 
try’s 600,000 school children. 

In 1958-59, sixteen deans 
technical faculties of Mexic 
versities, seven heads of cou 
thirty-three professors were 
western European countries on 
fellowships for study program, 
to higher technical teaching 
fifty-six fellowship holders w 
Mexican engineers, chemists ' 
ologists who will staff the 
industrial enterprises. UNEsc: 
tribution is supplemented by 
gram for Mexican labor suj 
administered by ILo and a 
Nations program for industr 
neers. 

In Peru, the country’s first 
training centre for air crews ar 
fied technicians was opened ° 
help of a three-man team f; 
International Civil Aviation C 
tion. A course in aircraft m 
was opened in 1959 as a first ¢ 
by the end of 1959 preparat, 
flight training had been virtua 
pleted and final negotiations. 
purchase of training aircraft 
progress. As the internation 
trains Peruvian teaching st 
school will be expanded to! 
courses in other civil aviation { 


Program Evaluation 


An evaluation of the year’s } 
—chapters V and VI of the 
—teviews trends in coordinati 
ernment support and the oper 
projects, and appraises the ¢ 
ness of experts’ services, the 
of fellowship awards and the p 
of equipment. To avoid cove, 
same ground as the preceding 
reports, only the major devel! 
during the year, whether favo 
unfavorable, are reviewed. O 
of information which the Bo 
expressly asked to include was 
uation of the factors causing 
percentage of projects to fall 

(Continued on page 5§ 
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Technical Assistance in 1959 


Annual report of the Technical Assistance Board 
demonstrates effectiveness of the Expanded Pro- 
gram as an instrument of international cooperation. 


| gpoony of increased financial sup- 
port, which followed some reduc- 
tion in 1959 activities, marked the 
close of the first decade of technical 
assistance operations under the United 
Nations Expanded Program of Tech- 
nical Assistance. 

Together with the efforts to help 
meet the needs of the newly-independ- 
ent countries, this is a highlight of 
the latest annual report of the Techni- 
cal Assistance Board, the coordinating 
and supervising body for the program, 
which is operated by the United Na- 
tions and eight of the related inter- 
governmental agencies. Voluntary con- 
tributions from governments finance 
the program. 

Reviewing activities for 1959, the 
report completes the statistical record 
of the first full decade. 

Pledges in 1959 from eighty-three 
governments amounted to $29.66 mil- 
lion, a drop of $1.65 million from the 
total pledged the previous year. 

However, with an all-time high of 
$33.4 million pledged for 1960, “there 
are reasons to believe,” the report 
states, that the reduction in 1959 “may 
prove to have been no more than a 
temporary setback in the development 
of the program.” The contributions 
pledged for 1960 will amount to an 
increase of $3.74 million over those 
for 1959, the largest annual increase 
since the program began. 

The 1959 drop was reflected mainly 
in a reduction in the number of ex- 
perts in the field—from 2, 427 in 1958 
to 2,291 in 1959. In 1959, however, 
the number of fellowships awarded 
rose to 2,107, or twenty per cent more 
than in 1958. The awards were made 
to the nationals of one hundred coun- 
tries and territories. 

The rise in fellowships, the report 
notes, was undoubtedly a reflection of 
the concern expressed by the Tech- 
nical Assistance Committee of the 
Economic and Social Council and by 
the Council itself regarding the pre- 
vious year’s decline in the number of 
fellowships requested and awarded. 

The 2,291 experts sent out during 
the year were drawn from sixty-four 
countries and territories. More than 
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one out of every four came from 
a country receiving technical assist- 
ance, a fact which demonstrates the 
“two-way” character of technical as- 
sistance. Many had already served on 
previous technical assistance assign- 
ments, an experience which “normally 
brings with it a better understanding 
of the problems of economic and 
social development and of the human 
factors which have to be taken into 
account in dealing with them,” the 
report notes. 

Provision of equipment and sup- 
plies dropped from $3.2 million in 
1958 to $1.9 million in 1959. “This 
certainly does not reflect a reduced 
need for equipment and _ supplies,” 
the report states. It adds, “Most prob- 
ably, at a time of declining overall 
resources, equipment offers a con- 
venient point to seek economies, even 
though this may not be intrinsically 
desirable.” 


Assistance Breakdown 


The program continued to cover a 
wide geographic range, and aid was 
provided to 102 countries and terri- 
tories. The distribution of technical 
assistance among different areas of the 
world remained much the same, “ex- 
cept for a further modest shift towards 
Africa, made possible by a slight re- 
duction in the share of Latin Ameri- 
can and Middle Eastern countries.” 

“Even such relatively small con- 
tractions in the shares of individual 
regions must be a matter of regret, 
since they will also involve reductions 
in the quantity of technical assistance 
supplied to those regions, unless there 
is an increase in the overall resources 
of the program,” the report notes. 

Africa as a whole received 14.1 per 
cent of the aid given on a worldwide 
scale, as compared to 12.2 per cent 
in 1958 and 11.3 per cent in 1957. 

The countries receiving the greatest 
volume of United Nations technical 
assistance in 1959 were: India, $2,- 
337,000; United Arab Republic (Egyp- 
tian and Syrian regions), $1,200,000; 
Indonesia, $966,000; Pakistan, $870,- 
000; Iran, $840,000; Burma, $816,000; 





Afghanistan, $747,000; Yugoslavia, 
$720,000; and Libya, $714,000. 

Once again the largest expenditure 
under the regional program was in 
Latin America, where United Nations 
and agency participation in projects 
such as the Fundamental Education 
Centre in Mexico, the Andean Indian 
Program and the Central American 
Economic Integration Program cost 
$1.5 million. 


New Projects 


Although projects begun in earlier 
years continued to account for most 
activities, there was room in 1959 
for a number of new undertakings. 
Among these were projects handled 
by the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, which participated in the ex- 
panded program for the first time. 
IAEA provided assistance in the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy to twenty- 
one countries. It sent out a few ex- 
perts, but concentrated on fellowship 
awards. 

Under the Board’s policy of giving 
special attention to the needs of newly- 
independent countries and to terri- 
tories about to become independent, 
the needs of the emerging states of 
Africa accounted for a good propor- 
tion of the new operations. These re- 
flected the special circumstances of the 
African countries. Guinea, for ex- 
ample, began to receive assistance for 
economic surveys and in public fi- 
nance and administration, statistics, 
manpower organization, vocational 
training, social security, meteorologi- 
cal organization and the development 
of civil aviation facilities—all funda- 
mental to the broad base of the coun- 
try’s economy. 

The accelerated program for Guinea 
—as well as Togo, the Sudan, Mo- 
rocco and Tunisia—was made possible 
by grants from the contingency fund 
established for high-priority projects 
which could not have been scheduled 
within the normal framework of the 
annual program. In all, $1.2 million 
was allocated for contingency projects. 

The emergence of newly-independ- 
ent states, the report points out, chal- 
lenges the capacity of the program to 
respond to their special needs. “Since 
the expanded program began to serve 
the less developed countries of the 
world,” it says, “eleven new independ- 
ent states have been created; in 1960, 
at least eight more were due to come 
into being, while many others are 
expected to achieve independence in 
the years immediately ahead. The pos- 
sibility of providing technical assist- 
ance to these new states is limited 
mainly by the financial resources of 
the program, but some help has been 
given, and some planned.” 

The $33.4 million pledged for 1960 
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will make it possible to carry out in 
full the program planned for 1960— 
about three per cent larger than in 
1959—with a small margin for safety. 

The report also looks to planning 
for 1961-62, the first exercise in the 
two-year programing approved last 
year as an experiment by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. The 
Council and the Board expect 
several advantages to result from 
the new programing procedures: more 
time for recruiting experts and making 
arrangements for receiving fellows; for 
procuring equipment, initiating long- 
term projects and planning the arrival 
dates of experts; greater assurance that 
the services of experts will actually be 
received; and considerable time saved 
in consultations between governments 
and international agencies. 

For 1960-61, an increase in funds 
comparable to that of 1960 will be 
required if the program is to fulfill its 
minimum responsibilities in the newly- 
independent countries without penaliz- 
ing others having equally urgent needs, 
the report points out. “A gradual but 
assured expansion of the program’s 
resources toward the goal of $50 mil- 
lion a year would at least enable it to 
keep pace with the increasing calls on 
its services which are now in pros- 
pect,” it adds. 


Some Project Results 


The report reviews sixty projects 
which developed successfully in 1959, 
making it clear that these “are only 
illustrative—there are numerous other 
projects which have shown significant 
results but which are not mentioned.” 

Among the examples cited are: 

In 1959, a team of FAO experts 
helped Yugoslavia to meet its entire 
domestic requirements for wheat for 
the first time. The team introduced 
Italian seed varieties and improved 
agricultural procedures. As a result, 
the yield on the land planted with the 
new wheat seeds averaged 59.1 bushels 
per acre in 1959, while the average for 
the entire wheat area was only 28.25 
bushels per acre. For this first trial, 
the improved varieties had been sown 
on fifteen per cent (741,300 acres) 
of the wheat land; this usage is now 
being greatly expanded. 

In Guatemala, a few years ago, 
only six per cent of the country’s cot- 
ton requirements was produced do- 
mestically. Today the country pro- 
duces enough cotton to meet its entire 
domestic demand and, in addition, is 
exporting cotton valued at more than 
$4 million a year. Among the contri- 
butors is an FAO expert who began 
working in Central America in 1957 
and has taken part in experiments in 
soil management, soil moisture, root 
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development and fertilizers. He serves 
four of the five countries in Cental 
America, where his work has been 
instrumental in raising the total cotton 
crop by about twenty per cent, valued 
at something like $20 million. 

In Ceylon, United Nations technical 
assistance helped establish the Institute 
of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
the country’s first such institution. The 
United Nations and the International 
Bank undertook in 1955 to provide 
technical personnel for the Institute’s 
first five years of operation and to 
arrange for adequate training of Cey- 
lonese staff. By the end of 1959, both 
objectives had been achieved. A Cey- 
lonese director had been appointed to 
replace the United Nations adviser, 
marking the end of international aid. 
The Institute is now well into its 
job of providing technical services to 
public and private industries and of 





In 1959, the United Nations Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance: 


@ received $29.66 million from 
eighty-three contributing countries 


@ sent 2,291 experts to eighty-five 
countries and territories 


@ awarded 2,107 fellowships to na- 
tionals of one hundred countries 
and territories 


@ assisted 102 countries and terri- 
tories to a total amount of 
$32.84 million. 


The organizations participating in 
the Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance are the United Nations, the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, 
the International Labor Organization, 
the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations, the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, the World Health 
Organization, the International Civil 
Aviation Organization, the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunication Union and the 
World Meteorological Organization. 
The executive heads of these organiza- 
tions and an Executive Chairman ap- 
pointed by the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations form the Technical As- 
sistance Board, which coordinates and 
supervises the expanded program. The 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, the International 
Monetary Fund and the United Nations 
Special Fund are represented at Board 
meetings and cooperate in carrying 
out the program. 











promoting production through ap- 
plied research and technology. 

In Jordan, thanks to a vast program 
of port modernization and develop- 
ment carried out on the basis of plans 
prepared by a United Nations expert, 
cargo handled at the port of Aqaba 
rose from 70,000 tons in 1935 to 
445,000 tons for the first nine months 





of 1959. Another United Nations ex- 
pert, advising on phosphate mining 
and production, helped to increase 
Jordan’s main export from about 60,- 
000 tons in 1953 to 270,000 tons in 
1959. 

In the rural areas of southern Mo- 
rocco, nearly 1,500,000 trachoma vic- 
tims, including 350,000 school chil- 
dren received antibiotic treatment, ap- 
plied either by teams or by the peo- 
ple themselves after instruction. Both. 
WHO and UNICEF have participated in 
this program since 1952. The goal set 
for 1960 is to extend the mass cam- 
paign to cover two million inhabitants 
in the most afflicted areas and to treat 
all trachoma cases among the coun- 
try’s 600,000 school children. 

In 1958-59, sixteen deans of the 
technical faculties of Mexican uni- 
versities, seven heads of courses and 
thirty-three professors were sent to 
western European countries on UNESCO 
fellowships for study programs related 
to higher technical teaching. These 
fifty-six fellowship holders will train 
Mexican engineers, chemists and bi- 
ologists who will staff the nation’s 
industrial enterprises. UNESCO’s con- 
tribution is supplemented by a pro- 
gram for Mexican labor supervisors 
administered by 1Lo and a United 
Nations program for industrial engi- 
neers. 

In Peru, the country’s first regular 
training centre for air crews and quali- 
fied technicians was opened with the 
help of a three-man team from the 
International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion. A course in aircraft mechanics 
was opened in 1959 as a first step, and 
by the end of 1959 preparations for 
flight training had been virtually com- 
pleted and final negotiations for the 
purchase of training aircraft were in 
progress. As the international team 
trains Peruvian teaching staff, the 
school will be expanded to include 
courses in other civil aviation subjects. 


Program Evaluation 


An evaluation of the year’s program 
—chapters V and VI of the report 
—treviews trends in coordination, gov- 
ernment support and the operation of 
projects, and appraises the effective- 
ness of experts’ services, the results 
of fellowship awards and the provision 
of equipment. To avoid covering the 
same ground as the preceding annual 
reports, only the major developments 
during the year, whether favorable or 
unfavorable, are reviewed. One type 
of information which the Board was 
expressly asked to include was an eval- 
uation of the factors causing a small 
percentage of projects to fall short of 

(Continued on page 58) 

(See also map, pages 32 and 33) 
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Second United Nations Congress on 





The Prevention of Crime 
and the Treatment of Offenders 


UVENILE delinquency, prevention of crime resulting 
from economic and social changes in less-developed 

countries, short-term imprisonment, treatment of pris- 
oners before and after release, and the integration of 
prison labor in national economy—all these subjects 
will be discussed at the second United Nations Congress 
on the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of 
Offenders. 

This Congress will be held in London in August 
1960, with the British Government acting as host. 

The Congress will be attended by representatives of 
governments, specialized agencies, intergovernmental 
and non-governmental organizations, and by individual 
participants professionally interested in the subjects to 
be discussed such as criminologists, police and prison 
officials, law officers and social workers. 

Increasing world interest and concern in crime pre- 
vention are likely to be reflected in an even greater 
attendance at this second United Nations Congress than 
at the first, held in 1955 in Geneva. Among the 500 
participants at the first Congress were representatives 
of fifty-one governments, five specialized agencies and 
intergovernmental organizations and forty-three non- 
governmental organizations, and 235 individual par- 
ticipants. In all, sixty-one countries and territories were 
represented. 

Organizing these congresses on prevention of crime 
and treatment of offenders every five years is one of the 
most important aspects of the United Nations program 
of social defence begun in 1946, 

United Nations responsibility for leadership in this 
field was laid down by a 1948 resolution of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 

The United Nations has always viewed the preven- 
tion of crime and the treatment of offenders as a social 
problem, giving emphasis to the social readaptation of 
offenders and to bringing these problems within the 
framework of a social policy. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


As part of the United Nations’ concern with the 
broad question of crime prevention, the attention of the 
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Organization has also been directed to the problem of 
juvenile delinquency. 

At its session in 1959 the General Assembly declared 
that juvenile delinquency should be carefully studied at 
the international level with a view to assessing its grav- 
ity and finding remedies for it. Noting the provision 
made in the work program of the United Nations Social 
Commission for studies in this field, including studies 
to be considered by the forthcoming Congress on the 
Prevention of Crime and Treatment of Offenders, 
the Assembly expressed the hope that the Secretary- 
General, in carrying out these studies in consultation 
with member states and in cooperation with the spe- 
cialized agencies, non-governmental organizations and 
experts concerned, “will give this problem the urgent 
attention which its increasing gravity deserves.” 

The first two items on the agenda of the coming 
second Congress will be “New forms of juvenile de- 
linquency: their origin, prevention and treatment” and 
“Special police services for the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency.” 

Theme of the discussion on the first subject will 
centre on forms of delinquency which are arising in 
various parts of the world and which are “new” either 
because they are appearing for the first time in a 
particular country or because they have increased in 
gravity, violence and apparent lack of motive. 

Under the second related agenda item, the Congress 
will discuss police services particularly organized for 
preventing juvenile delinquency in various countries 
and territories and the community services with which 
they cooperate most closely. 

A report on new forms of juvenile delinquency has 
been prepared for the Congress by Judge Wolf Midden- 
dorff, of the Federal Republic of Germany, from 
material obtained from government officials, organiza- 
tions and experts in various countries. It will be one of 
several papers on the same subject to be placed before 
the Congress. Judge Middendorff’s report says that the 
most important new type of juvenile delinquency, found 
in nearly all parts of the world, is the formation of 
juvenile gangs which commit delinquent acts. 

Juvenile delinquency in general, he states, is on the 
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increase in most countries, particularly the “new” forms 
of delinquency, such as auto theft, traffic violations, 
vandalism, sex delinquency, alcoholism and drug ad- 
diction, in addition to gang activity. 

In the United States, the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation has stated that forty-seven per cent of the 
more serious crimes are committed by juveniles. A re- 
port to the United States Senate by a subcommittee 
investigating juvenile delinquency noted that some 
twenty per cent of male adolescents in the ten-through- 
seventeen age group in the United States had a de- 
linquency record. In numbers, they exceeded 1,700,000, 
and the subcommittee estimated that soon they would 
exceed 2,000,000. 

In the Philippines, the problem of juvenile delinquen- 
cy is stated to have become “increasingly acute so that 
public opinion is alarmed at this growing menace to 
the social order.” 

A rapid rise in juvenile delinquency was also report- 
ed from England and Wales, the Union of South Africa, 
Australia and New Zealand, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Austria, Greece, Yugoslavia, France, Swe- 
den, Finland and the German Democratic Republic. 
However, some decline was reported from Switzerland, 
Italy, Belgium and Canada. 

In most countries, the problem of repeaters was 
considered serious. A high correlation was seen be- 
tween early delinquency and later adult habitual crim- 
inality. 

The report lists some of the factors considered to 
be causing juvenile delinquency, including economic 
factors and lack of channels for directing youthful drive 
for aggression and achievement. It stresses that crimi- 
nologists almost unanimously agree that the influence 
of the family is of the utmost importance, in shaping the 
attitude and behavior of juveniles, particularly in the 
highly developed countries. 

Factors in the growing process of dissolution of 
family life are the crises in authority, so-called pro- 
gressive education, the conflict of parental authority 
and the results of some recent trends in psychology, 
the report states. 

A supplementary report prepared by the United Na- 
tions Secretariat on the same subject contains statistical 
data on the numerical extent of juvenile delinquency, 
an analysis of the new forms of the problem and its 
extent as a social phenomenon. The Secretariat study 
also deals with the origin of the new forms of juvenile 
delinquency and its prevention. 

In its final remarks the report emphasizes the impor- 
tance of a precise definition of juvenile delinquency 
which would exclude certain acts which, though “dis- 
obedient,” “stubborn” or “truant,” are not criminal in 
nature. Too broad a concept of juvenile delinquency, 
the report states, would make it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to reduce the problem to any marked extent. 

The report draws a distinction between “preventive” 
and “treatment” programs, emphasizing that the latter, 
whatever their success, cannot be transformed into 
preventive programs and policies. 
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Past and present experience and findings show, it is 
emphasized, that juveniles should not be considered 
as a group apart but as persons living in the same 
world as adults. Therefore, although the satisfaction of 
needs, emotional or otherwise, may be of importance, it 
is not less important that juveniles understand the 
meaning of moral and social values and that they ac- 
quire a sense of social responsibility. 

To further the development of preventive policies, 
the report recommends that persons who have special- 
ized training and competence in the field of crime and 
the treatment of offenders should participate in the 
formulation and execution of social and economic 
policies which directly affect the ways and standards of 
living. The lack of such participation, the report main- 
tains, may perhaps explain, to a certain extent, why 
improving living conditions alone does not always suc- 
ceed in preventing juvenile delinquency. 


Less-Developed Countries 


The effect in less-developed countries of social 
changes and accompanying economic development on 
types of criminality is another item on the Congress 
agenda. Discussion is likely to examine in particular 
the extent to which urbanization and crime are related 
and measures taken to prevent crime stemming from 
the spread of city life. 

Among the papers to be presented to the Congress 
is a report, “Prevention of Types of Criminality Result- 
ing from Social Changes and Accompanying Economic 
Development in Less-Developed Countries.” This con- 
tains two studies: one focused on Asia was written by 
J. J. Panakal, Head of the Department of Criminology, 
Juvenile Delinquency and Correctional Administration, 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay; the other, 
giving special attention to Arab states and Africa, was 
prepared by Ahmad M. Khalifa, Director of the Na- 
tional Centre of Social and Criminological Research 
in Cairo. 

The study made by Mr. Panakal states that one 
of the effective preventive measures that may be 
undertaken to combat crime and delinquency is 
“controlled urbanization.” This would mean, among 
other things, that population movement to the urban 
areas would be restricted and controlled, the massing 
together of population prevented, and personal and 
social disorganization caused by maladjustment checked. 

More employment opportunities should be provided 
through industrial development and expansion, includ- 
ing the encouragement of small-scale and cottage indus- 
tries, the study says. A parallel program in the rural 
areas should aim at increasing agricultural productivity, 
thus assuring higher rural incomes and living standards. 

Both Mr. Panakal and Mr. Khalifa stress the need to 
raise economic and educational standards. They regard 
environmental and social services as a major aspect of 
crime prevention. 

Mr. Khalifa’s study points out that one cause of in- 
creased crime and delinquency in newly industrialized 
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countries is the fact that persons coming to the urban 
centres must comply with a system of laws and regula- 
tions which, although officially the only recognized one, 
was seldom accepted as an “intrinsic part of rural 
cultures.” 

Industrialization per se is not to be regarded as pro- 
ducing criminality, Mr. Khalifa asserts. He feels it is 
not true to say that overcrowding, slum conditions and 
squalor, unemployment, poverty, destitution, delin- 
quency and crime, various forms of labor exploitation, 
lack of sanitary arrangements, ill health, and the other 
characteristics often associated with rapid urbanization 
are “inherent” in the process of industrialization. 

In his opinion, the heavy incidence of crime and 
delinquency in towns and cities of recent growth is 
related, in the first instance, to the disruption of the 
traditional family system and the consequent weaken- 
ing of family authority and control over individual 
members. 

A United Nations Secretariat report on the same 
subject focuses attention on those special character- 
istics of the problem concerning which steps might now 
be taken toward the establishment of a “comprehensive 
program for the prevention of the types of criminality 
resulting from social changes and accompanying eco- 
nomic development in the less-developed countries.” 
The Secretariat report emphasizes that past efforts in 
this field have been so largely concentrated on introduc- 
ing humanitarian and rehabilitative principles into the 
treatment of offenders that well-considered programs 
of crime prevention have received inadequate attention. 
While conceding that social service programs which 
have as their purpose the improvement of living stand- 
ards and the amelioration of social ills do, in some 
sense, contribute to the prevention of crime, the report 
asserts that they are “not specific enough” for pre- 
venting crime, particularly the new forms of juvenile 
delinquency. 

On the other hand, the report states, there is reason 
to believe that the more a particular social service is 
created specifically with crime and the offender in mind 
and the more the staff of such a service is specifically 
trained and experienced in the problems of criminal 
behavior, the more it can be expected that the service 
will contribute to the prevention of crime and delin- 
quency. 

The report suggests a number of possible approaches 
for “exploration, experimentation and evaluation.” 
Since the new city dweller may not find the prohibitions 
and requirements imposed by the complexity of urban 
living easy to understand, and since their violation con- 
stitutes crime, the first approach might be to prepare the 
people for the change—villagers intending to migrate 
to urban areas as well as those who have already ar- 
rived in cities. Such preparation, the report suggests, 
could be made through adult education schemes and 
programs of local leadership, especially rural and 
urban community development programs. The second 
approach, described by the report as “more radical,” 
consists of measures of a non-punitive character for 
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gaining compliance with unfamiliar urban restrictions 
and requirements. 

Among suggested approaches are also measures for 
the maintenance of the extended family system or 
alternatives to it, such as the encouragement of tribal 
associations, facilitating in urban areas the continuation 
of certain characteristics of village community life and 
providing assistance to wage-earners in order to en- 
courage them to accommodate their elders in their own 
households. The potential role of labor unions in the 
provision of social safeguards and individual assistance 
is also pointed out in the Secretariat’s report. 

It concludes by stating that there are at hand today 
only elementary clues to the development of a social 
policy realistically designed to prevent criminality. Ex- 
perimentation must be accompanied by sound research 
and evaluation. Such endeavors, it emphasizes, call for 
a high degree of national attention and international 
collaboration. { f 


Treatment of Prisoners 


Three agenda items relate to the treatment of prison- 
ers. One relates to short-term imprisonment and alter- 
natives to it, such as probation, and to the types of 
offenders sentenced to short-term imprisonment and 
the effectiveness of such sentences. A second deals with 
pre-release treatment and types of assistance given to 
prisoners after release from prison; while, under the 
third, the Congress will discuss the integration of prison 
labor in the national economy, including the remunera- 
tion of prisoners. 

One of the most important achievements in the field 
of treatment of offenders was the adoption by the first 
Congress of the Standard Minimum Rules for the Treat- 
ment of Prisoners. These rules—ninety-four in all— 
were endorsed in 1957 by the Economic and Social 
Council, which invited governments to adopt and apply 
them. Among other things, the minimum rules would 
ban as disciplinary measures against prisoners “all cruel, 
inhuman or degrading punishments,” corporal punish- 
ment, incarceration in a dark cell, and punishment by 
use of “instruments of restraint such as handcuffs, 
chains, irons and straitjackets.” 

The first Congress also expressed the hope that the 
United Nations would provide technical assistance in 
the field of crime prevention and treatment of offenders 
to governments requesting such aid. 

Assistance given by the United Nations has been of 
three main types: organizing “seminars, assigning ex- 
perts, and granting fellowships. Regional conferences 
have so far been held in Europe, Latin America, the 
Middle East and Asia and the Far East. In addition, 
conferences on specific subjects have been held in 
Brussels, London and Vienna. 

Experts have been assigned to thirteen countries 
(Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, Chile, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
India, Israel, Lebanon, Pakistan, Philippines, Turkey 
and Venezuela) at the request of their governments. 
By the end of 1958, fellowships (including seminar 
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Chess and bowling at Argentina’s National Penitentiary, 
where many modern penitentiary methods are applied. 





participants) had been awarded to some 270 candidates 

from more than thirty countries to enable them to 

study abroad such subjects as prevention and treatment 

of juvenile delinquency, probation and correctional 
i methods for adult offenders. 


Prison Labor 


A general report on the “Integration of Prison Labor 
with the National Economy, Including the Remunera- 
tion of Prisoners” has been prepared for consultation 
by the Congress by J. Carlos Garcia Basalo, Inspector- 
General of the National Penal Institutions, Argentina. 
The report surveys the concept of prison labor as it 
has developed over the years—as punishment, as part of 
punishment, as a means of treatment and as part of 
labor in general. 

From the point of view of social rehabilitation, the 
report says, it is essential for the integration of prison 
labor with free labor and the national economy that 
the prisoner should know that the work he performs 
has the same nature, as much meaning and the same 
social value as the free work which he might have been 
doing before his imprisonment and which he will do on 
his reintegration into society. The work he does in 
these circumstances, the report continues, will make 
him feel that there is a bond between himself and the 
community and that by his daily effort he is making a 
contribution to the community’s economic and social 
development. From the point of view of society, it is 
contended, the integration of prison labor with the 
national economy will make a vital contribution toward 
changing the public attitude of distrust, hostility or 
indifference to the prisoner of today and the free man 
of tomorrow. 

Other questions relating to the integration of prison 
labor with the national economy, discussed in Mr. 
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Garcia Basalo’s report, include full employment, vo- 
cational training, systems of organizing prison labor and 
competition between prison labor and free labor. 

In a detailed survey of the various forms of integra- 
tion, the report examines the pros and cons of integra- 
tion with agricultural institutions, open institutions, pub- 
lic works, semi-release for work purposes and possibili- 
ties for the development of prison labor. 

The question of remuneration of prison labor, par- 
ticularly in connection with the principles adopted at 
the Geneva Congress in 1955, is also discussed. The 
standard minimum rules adopted by the Congress and 
later approved by the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations included the principles that prison- 
ers should receive remuneration for their work and that 
in specific cases such remuneration should be the nor- 
mal wages paid for the type of work involved. 

A report prepared by the United Nations Secretariat 
on prison labor puts forward for the Congress to con- 
sider concrete proposals for a gradual process of in- 
tegrating prison labor with free labor and for applying 
the principle of equal pay for equal work. Such in- 
tegration, it is stated, would “avoid the problem of 
competition, at present raised because of the tendency 
to regard prison labor as something separate.” The 
proposals would be put into effect “by degrees, though 
as speedily as possible,” with the variety of circum- 
stances in different countries taken into account. They 
are outlined in two sections, one on integration of 
labor and the other on remuneration. 

The report notes that the principle of equal pay for 
prison labor cannot be applied fully and immediately 
in every country, but, as an intermediate stage, it sug- 
gests that the principle of “equitable remuneration” be 
put fully into effect. 

Except in a few cases, existing pay for prison labor 
cannot be considered equitable, the report states. It 
adds: “Whatever the quality and quantity of prison 
labor output, it would seem difficult to hold that the 
‘remuneration,’ which is generally less than a tenth of 
outside remuneration, can be an incentive or reflect 
the principle of equity. It may be added that in many 
countries ‘remuneration’ does not exist or, where it 
does, that less than fifty per cent of the prisoners re- 
ceive it.” 

Other papers on the various agenda subjects for the 
forthcoming Congress in London will be prepared by 
the United Nations Secretariat or by special consultants 
engaged by the United Nations, the International Labor 
Organization, the World Health Organization and the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. There will also be a general report sub- 
mitted by the International Criminal Police Organiza- 
tion. 

The Government of the United Kingdom and the 
British Organizing Committee, under the chairmanship 
of Sir Lionel Fox, Chairman of Her Majesty’s Prison 
Commission, have assumed responsibility for the in- 
ternal organization of the Congress, which is expected 
to be in session from August 8 to 20. 
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Security Council 
(Continued from page 7) 


dence and fostering good relations 
between the two most powerful of 
the big powers. Sir Claude Corea, as 
the representative of Ceylon, affirmed 
that an act of condemnation as pro- 
posed by the Soviet Union could not, 
in the light of the assurances given 
by the United States, provide the 
needed atmosphere for reconciliation 
and the restoration of good relations. 


French Position 


Armand Bérard, of France, doubted 
that the question was as urgent as 
the Soviet Union had insisted it was, 
for eighteen days had passed after the 
U-2 incident before the Soviet For- 
eign Minister made his request to the 
Council. The overflights which the 
USSR was denouncing, he argued, 
came within the category of intelli- 
gence activities, which, although a 
regrettable current practice implying 
interference in a country’s internal 
affairs, could not be regarded as acts 
of aggression under Article 39 of the 
Charter or under applicable rules of 
international law. 

Mr. Bérard did not consider that 
proof had been furnished of a threat 
to world peace. While the Soviet Un- 
ion doubtless regarded the overflights 
as a violation of its borders, he said, 
they were not carried out with the 
intent of changing the established in- 
ternational order, and the statement 
made in Paris by the President of the 
United States effectively terminated 
what the Soviet Union could resent 
as constituting a danger to peace. 

Recalling the debates in the Council 
in April and May 1958, Mr. Bérard 
said that each time constructive pro- 
posals were presented by the Western 
powers to eliminate the danger of sur- 
prise attacks, the Moscow Govern- 
ment unfortunately rejected them, 
either by holding them up to ridicule, 
or by presenting them as mere at- 
tempts to spread espionage and make 
it legal. 

“Indeed,” he observed, “the state 
of affairs now brought to our atten- 
tion and the dangers of accident in- 
volved are of such a nature as to 
spread a feeling of anxiety, and noth- 
ing must be neglected in endeavoring 
to put an end to it. But, as the French 
representative emphasized even in 
1958, matters which are only the 
effect of an evil should not be repre- 
sented as its cause. The direct cause of 
the present situation is the menace 
revived from time to time by those 
who claim that they have the means 
of annihilating the rest of the world. 
This menace will be averted only 
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when a balanced and complete system 
of disarmament, accompanied by ap- 
propriate controls, has been estab- 
lished.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Bérard 
asked, how could aircraft overflights 
and their dangers be denounced with- 
out mentioning the projection of de- 
vices into space which even now could 
photograph the territories of all coun- 
tries and were capable also of terrible 
destruction. 

All nations had the duty of con- 
sidering that question within the frame- 
work of general disarmament, Mr. 
Bérard stated; at the recent meeting 
in Paris, France had declared itself, 
once more, ready to make concrete 
proposals on the subject right away. 

Mr. Bérard saw a flagrant lack of 
proportion between the incident of 
May 1 and the consequences which 
the Soviet Union had drawn from it 
when, by causing the failure of the 
summit conference, it had ruined the 
hopes he'd by all humanity of seeing 
a beginning of the détente in a situa- 
tion which, in itself, actually consti- 
tutes the real threat to peace. 


British Views 


Sir Pierson Dixon, of the United 
Kingdom, also blamed the USSR for 
bringing to nothing the summit con- 
ference on which so much depended, 
and he did not think that Mr. Gro- 
myko had adequately explained the 
Soviet Union’s reasons for doing so. 

The Council, he stated, must ex- 
amine not only the incident com- 
plained of, but also the political facts 
forming its background. Since the end 
of the Second World War, he pointed 
out, there had been a marked lack of 
confidence between the two major 
power groups on whom rested a great 
responsibility for the peace of the 
world. Furthermore, the advance of 
science had led the world into a situa- 
tion in which war of the most destruc- 
tive and terrible kind could be un- 
leashed by the giving of a single com- 
mand or the pressing of a single 
button. 

Those two facts had led to a greatly 
increased fear of surprise attack. Both 
the United States in December 1941 
and the Soviet Union in June 1941 
had suffered the consequences of a 
surprise attack, and the risks were 
much greater and the consequences 
would be much more terrible now 
than then. One of the means of pro- 
tection against surprise attack, of 
course, was the collection of intelli- 
gence, so that such incidents as that of 
the U-2 had to be considered in rela- 
tion to the political and scientific reali- 
ties of 1960. The incident, therefore, 
should be treated as a symptom of the 








fear of surprise attack, and an attempt 
should be made to remove the root 
cause rather than the symptom. That 
was why the United Kingdom in all its 
approaches to the disarmament prob- 
lem had attached such great importance 
to making a beginning with a system of 
international control and inspection. 

“We consider that the key to the 
problem of East-West relations is the 
establishment of confidence,” Sir 
Pierson stated, “and we have believed 
that agreement on measures, even 
modest measures, of control and in- 
spection could lead to a growth of 
confidence which would eventually 
make possible the really comprehen- 
sive measures necessary to eliminate 
the fear of surprise attack.” 


The salvation of world peace really 
hinged in the twentieth century on 
the constructive matching of political 
ideas with the scientific potentialities 
which had outrun the century, he 
added. 

The United Kingdom Government, 
Sir Pierson went on, regretted the 
manner in which the Soviet Union had 
chosen to handle the U-2 incident and 
deeply regretted that it had decided on 
that issue to destroy the arrangements 
for the summit conference, on which 
the nations of the world had built so 
much hope. President Eisenhower’s 
assurance that the aircraft flights had 
already been suspended and were not 
to be resumed was the most categori- 
cal and definite which any President 
of the United States could constitu- 
tionally give. And by refusing to accept 
that assurance and by pressing further 
humiliating demands on the United 
States, which could not reasonably be 
accepted, the Soviet Union had made 
the breakdown of the conference in- 
evitable before it even began. How- 
ever, the United Kingdom and its 
allies did not intend to be deterred by 
that breakdown from the search for 
solutions to the problems which divide 
the world. 

Sir Pierson quoted from the com- 
muniqué issued on May 17 in Paris 
by France, the United Kingdom and 
the United States, which stated that 
they “remained unshaken in their con- 
viction that all outstanding interna- 
tional questions should be settled not 
by the use or threat of force but by 
peaceful means through negotiation” 
and “remained ready to take part in 
such negotiations at any suitable time 
in the future.” 

“We hope,” Sir Pierson added, “that 
on reflection the Government of the 
Soviet Union will decide to resume 
with us the search for lasting solutions 
to the problems of the world, and 
especially to the problems which cause 
distrust and incidents between the 
great powers. In particular, we still 
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hope for a fruitful outcome of both 
the conference on nuclear tests and 
the ten-power conference on disarma- 
ment which continue in Geneva.” 


Argentina’s Viewpoint 


The representative of Argentina, 
Dr. Mario Amadeo, examined the 
question from a juridical point of view 
to determine whether the act charged 
—the flight of a United States airplane 
over Soviet territory —does or does 
not constitute a case of international 
aggression. It was not for the Council, 
he noted, to take a decision as to the 
lawfulness or unlawfulness of the 
flight. 

Because it had not been possible yet 
to establish a precise international 
norm for determining those cases 
which constitute aggression—the Char- 
ter had nothing to say on it, and no 
contractual instrument had yet suc- 
ceeded in becoming a norm of posi- 
tive law—it was necessary, he sug- 
gested, to have recourse to a com- 
monly accepted doctrine. Although 
they did not have binding force, cer- 
tain draft agreements had been elabo- 
rated in this field, he pointed out, of 
which one of the most complete was 
submitted by the Soviet Union itself 
in 1956 to the Special Committee on 
the Question of Defining Aggression. 
It covered four types of aggression— 
direct, indirect, economic and ideo- 
logical—under which about fourteen 
specific cases were enumerated, but 
the isolated overflight of an unarmed 
plane did not fall within the definition, 
Dr. Amadeo observed. Therefore the 
Soviet complaint should be rejected, 
he said. 

But because the Security Council 
is not a judicial tribunal, such as the 
International Court of Justice, but is 
a high executive body of a political 
nature, the question had to be ex- 
amined from that point of view as 
well, he continued. And he was con- 
vinced that if the Soviet draft resolu- 
tion were adopted, the international 
situation would become so grave that 
the Soviet leaders would be the first 
to view it with apprehension and 
alarm. In this case, the Council must 
not proceed as if it were looking for 
guilty persons but must attempt by all 
possible means to find formulae of 
understanding which would eliminate 
the causes that had provoked the inci- 
dent. 


Dr. Amadeo hoped that all states 
would adjust their conduct to the 
principles of international law, and he 
emphasized the absolute necessity of 
respect for the territorial sovereignty 
of all countries great and small. No 
reason, he believed, could make even 
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the temporary violation of that rule 
lawful or appropriate. 


He hoped that the U-2 incident 
would make it possible for the parties 
concerned to reiterate, by deeds, their 
support for those juridical principles 
without which there could be no co- 
existence. He also believed that the 
incident emphasized the necessity of 
eliminating mutual fear and mistrust 
and the urgency, until such mistrust 
completely disappeared, of establishing 
impartial systems of control which 
would eliminate the generalized prac- 
tice of espionage. 


Chinese Statement 


Dr. C. M. Chang, of China, ob- 
served that, although espionage had 
been practised since the beginning of 
organized society, no country had yet 
classified it as aggression. Neverthe- 
less, the charge of aggression came, 
he said, from a country which had 
a long and notorious record of aggres- 
sion against sovereign independent 
states. 


“My own country,” he said, “is a 
victim of Soviet aggression. So is 
Korea. So, in an indirect way, is Viet- 
Nam. A number of European coun- 
tries have lost their independence 
through Soviet aggression. Aggression 
in its most naked form took place 
in Hungary in 1956 when Soviet 
armed forces suppressed the Hun- 
garian fight for freedom in a bloody 
and ruthless manner.” 

Dr. Chang felt that if the Soviet 
Union had agreed to accept controlled 
disarmament and inspection, proposed 
by a number of states and endorsed 
by the majority of the United Nations, 
the U-2 incident would never have 
occurred. 

The Soviet objective remains world 
domination, he believed, and it ap- 
peared that Mr. Khrushchev was de- 
termined to use all the assets of a 
vast territory, a large and disciplined 
manpower and a revolutionary aggres- 
sive ideology to accelerate the triumph 
of the communist system. That being 
so, the non-communist countries could 
not be blamed for being apprehensive 
about Soviet intentions. And if the 
U-2 incident was to be condemned, 
it was certainly not for the Soviet 
Union to cast the first stone—for no 
country on earth had spawned such 
a gigantic, worldwide network of es- 
pionage as the Soviet Union. 

As a matter of fact, Dr. Chang ob- 
served, the hue and cry raised by 
the Soviet Union was much ado about 
nothing, for in this day and age, with 
violations right and left by man-made 
satellites, air sovereignty had become 
more or less a myth. Dr. Chang re- 





The USSR Draft Resolution 


“The Security Council, 


“Having examined the question of 
aggressive acts by the Air Force of 
the United States of America against 
the Soviet Union, creating a threat to 
universal peace, 

“Noting that violations of the sover- 
eignty of other states are incompatible 
with the principles and purposes of 
the Charter of the United Nations, . 

“Considering that such actions cre- 
ate a threat to universal peace, 


“1. Condemns the incursions by 
United States aircraft into the territory 
of other states and regards them as 
aggressive acts; 

“2. Requests the Government of 
the United States of America to adopt 
immediate measures to halt such ac- 
tions and to prevent their recurrence.” 





garded the Soviet draft resolution as 
purely a propaganda move unworthy 
of serious consideration which should 
be rejected without ceremony. 


Poland’s Position 


Jerzy Michalowski, of Poland, on 
the other hand, argued that the case 
had gone far beyond the definition of 
“an incident,” and he stressed the 
following points: a United States mili- 
tary aircraft penetrated deep into the 
territory of the Soviet Union for pur- 
poses of espionage; the act had been 
—after a number of contradictory 
statements—openly admitted by the 
Government of the United States; 
that Government usurped the right to 
such actions and tried to justify from 
the political point of view the necessity 
for such activity both in the past and 
in the future; the President of the 
United States, under pressure of 
world opinion and recent events, had 
announced the suspension of flights 
over Soviet territory for the duration 
of his term of office. 

Mr. Michalowski then went on to 
develop these points and their con- 
sequences from the legal, military and 
political point of view. 

International law, he said, had never 
concerned itself with peacetime espio- 
nage, but there was no doubt that 
international law recognized complete 
and exclusive sovereignty of states 
over their airspace, a principle which 
was clearly formulated in many inter- 
national agreements: for instance, in 
article 1 of the Paris Convention of 
1919, in article 1 of the Havana Con- 
vention of 1928, and in article 1 of 
the Convention on International Civil 
Aviation, signed in Chicago in 1944. 
Both the Havana and Chicago Con- 
ventions had been signed and ratified 
by the United States, and neither of 
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them limited the height of the airspace 
subject to such sovereignty. Domestic 
laws of both the Soviet Union and the 
United States also fully recognized the 
complete and exclusive sovereignty of 
the state over its airspace, and neither 
state recognized any upper limit to 
such sovereignty. Mr. Michalowski 
also contended that the banning of 
aerial photography was a logical con- 
sequence of the principle of sover- 
eignty which had been so stated in 
the Chicago Convention. 

Thus the U-2 flight, as well as all 
previous flights of similar character, 
constituted a breach of important in- 
ternational agreements and a violation 
of essential domestic laws, he said. 
It was committed in violation of the 
sovereign rights and boundaries of 
another state, in a way which was 
inconsistent with the obligations un- 
dertaken by the United States through 
the United Nations Charter. 

While first trying to deny the flight, 
the United States on May 9, under the 
pressure of evidence, acknowledged 
it, he stated. Had the flight been 
condemned, and an apology and pun- 
ishment of those responsible been 
promised, the case would have ended 
as an incident only, although a serious 
and unpleasant one. 

However, at the moment on May 
11 when the Secretary of State made 
his statement—unprecedented in his- 
tory—which attributed to the United 
States the right of espionage flights 
over the territory of the USSR for 
reasons of security, and which said 
that the flights had been taking place 
in the past with the consent of the 
Government and on the orders of the 
President of the United States, and 
that such activities would not cease in 
the future—then, declared Mr. ‘Mic- 
halowski, the case ceased to be an 
incident. 

“On that day,” he commented, “the 
whole system of international law was 
violated, the idea of order in interna- 
tional relations was infringed upon, the 
validity of the principle of bilateral 
and multilateral agreements was vir- 
tually abolished. The United Nations 
Charter has been seriously violated.” 

What happened, he said, was that a 
great, powerful state raised violation 
of international law to the rank of its 
official policy. And the new doctrine 
expressed in the Secretary of State’s 
statement—which ran the risk of be- 
coming known as the “Herter Doc- 
trine”—was an attempt to replace in- 
ternational law with the law of the 
jungle. 

He contended that the statement 
which President Eisenhower made on 
May 16 concerning the suspension of 
American flights over USSR territory 
did not change the legal situation, not 
only because it was only one of many 
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contradictory statements, but, more 
important, because it did not repudiate 
Mr. Herter’s thesis, did not withdraw 
the attribution of the right to fly over 
foreign territory, did not return to 
legal principles and to respect for 
other states’ sovereignty, and did not 
condemn lawlessness. On the contrary, 
Mr. Michalowski continued, the word 
“suspension” in the statement con- 
firmed that the President still con- 
sidered the flights permissible and 
possible. In the next sentence the 
President stated that the flights would 
not be resumed; but what assurance 
could that give since the breaking of 
international commitments had been 
promoted to the rank of official policy? 

The President had added a reserva- 
tion that his promise did not bind his 
successors, a reservation which Mr. 
Lodge had ignored in his statement to 
the Council: the latter had tried to 
convince the members that flights of 
military aircraft across the territory 
of the USSR had ceased to be a part 
of United States policy. 

If a President cannot commit his 
successor to non-violation of inter- 
national law, Mr. Michalowski com- 
mented, international relations are 
rendered difficult if not impossible. 
The Chicago Convention, he pointed 
out, was signed by President Roosevelt 
and ratified by the Senate of the 
United States and therefore became 
binding on all the Presidents of the 
United States and all its Governments 
until the Convention is formally de- 
nounced and the United Nations 
Charter rejected by the United States. 

Turning to the military aspects of 
the situation, Mr. Michalowski em- 
phasized that in times of an ac- 
celerated armaments race like the 
present there is danger in every in- 
cident and every frontier encroach- 
ment. Who could be sure that a plane 
appearing on the radar screen carried 
only an amateur photographer and 
not a load of atom bombs, he asked. 
What would the Strategic Air Com- 
mand have done if its radar had re- 
ported a Soviet plane penetrating into 
the United States? Since a single 
flight like the one which took place on 
May 1 caused military dangers, what 
could be the possible military conse- 
quences of the principle expressed in 
the declaration of Mr. Herter on May 
9 and confirmed by President Eisen- 
hower on May 11? Were that princi- 
ple to remain in force as the official 
policy of the United States Govern- 
ment, Mr. Michalowski asserted, the 
whole world would never know a 
moment of peace. Actions like those 
sanctioned in those two statements 
would eventually not only precipitate 
a military incident but cause retalia- 
tion and finally lead to irrevocable ac- 
tions. And to state that those activities 


were necessary for the safety of the 
United States he regarded as absurd. 
On the contrary, the photographing of 
military installations on the territory 
of another state pinpointed objectives 
and targets for a possible future attack 
and therefore was offensive, not de- 
fensive, he asserted. 

And although assurances had been 
given many times before that the 
military bases maintained by the 
United States on the territory of other 
states would not serve for aggressive 
purposes, the case of the U-2 proved 
that that was not so. 

“The flight of May 1,” he said, 
“not only violated the sovereignty and 
the integrity of the USSR frontiers; 
it also violated frontiers of other states; 
it broke bilateral agreements on the use 
of bases; it harmed neighborly rela- 
tions between the USSR and other 
countries; it endangered peace and 
security in a large area of the world. 
Further military consequences of us- 
ing bases on the territory of foreign 
countries for the purposes given in 
statements of the United States Gov- 
ernment may indirectly imperil world 
peace. Therefore it is clearer than ever 
before to all of us that the liquidation 
of these bases is a necessary condition 
for disarmament and the peaceful de- 
velopment of international relations.” 

The political aspect of the case 
clearly results from the legal and 
military analysis of the events which 
took place between May 1 and 17, 
Mr. Michalowski continued. Although 
a summit meeting could have further 
eased international tension and might 
have brought nearer the solution of a 
number of important problems in the 
relations among the big powers, par- 
ticularly disarmament, the attitude of 
the United States made such a con- 
ference impossible, he said. 

The statements of the United States 
Government of May 9 and 11 tried to 
justify the espionage flights by ex- 
plaining that the United States is sup- 
posedly an open society with no mili- 
tary secrets to hide and that no mili- 
tary action can be prepared in the 
United States without the knowledge 
of public opinion. 

But, said Mr. Michalowski, a num- 
ber of military activities had been 
initiated without the knowledge of the 
public or even of political leaders. 
Who in the United States knew before- 
hand, for example, of the plan to land 
American forces in Lebanon in 1958, 
he asked. And who, before May 6, 
1960, knew in the United States that 
American military planes were flying 
across the territory of the USSR? 

The task of the Council, he em- 
phasized, was to reinstate the rule 
of law, respect for obligations and 
proper conduct in international rela- 
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tions, and that was the aim of the 
Soviet Union draft resolution. 


Italian Views 


Egidio Ortona, of Italy, declared 
that if aggression were the purpose of 
the United States, the NATO alliance 
would crumble. That alliance was bent 
solely on protection and defence, and 
its aims and purposes could not be 
considered any different because of 
the incident of which the Soviet Union 
had complained. 

The Italian delegation failed to un- 
derstand the purposes of the USSR 
in calling for the Security Council to 
meet, for the practical aim of the 
Soviet request would appear to be the 
halting of the allegedly aggressive 
flights of United States planes, and 
such flights had already been halted. 

Mr. Ortona quoted from a state- 
ment by the British Prime Minister 
before the House of Commons on 
May 20 in which Mr. Macmillan had 
noted that Mr. Khrushchev had “made 
some play with the fact” that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s categorical assur- 
ance that the aircraft flights had 
already been suspended and were not 
to be resumed was limited to the Pres- 
ident’s own tenure of office. Prime 
Minister Macmillan had gone on to 
emphasize that it was made clear that 
the assurances “were the most cate- 
gorical and definite which any Presi- 
dent of the United States could con- 
stitutionally give.” Thus there could 
well be speculation as to the true 
motives of the Soviet Government. 

But further, continued Mr. Ortona, 
the incident would appear to have 
lost most of its significance in view 
of the achievements of the satellites 
of both the USSR and the United 
States, now in orbit and passing over 
territories of sovereign states. These 
satellites clearly have, or soon will 
have, an enormously increased ca- 
pacity of exploring or observing as 
compared to airplanes. 

“Countries which are not in a po- 
sition to compete with those who 
put satellites into orbit,” he said, 
“should already, as of now, view 
with concern such activity, if they are 
to apply the same yardstick which 
the Soviets apply in the case of their 
complaint.” 

Mr. Ortona continued: “Instead of 
focusing on the purport or the char- 
acter of flights like the one which is 
the object of the Soviet complaint, 
we should address ourselves more to 
constructive aims of furthering in- 
itiatives in the field of open skies and 
Outer space” in which, he said, “in- 
ternational dealings . . . have un- 
fortunately been stalemated since last 
year.” Then he added: “Actually, the 
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recent technical developments have al- 
ready gone beyond the legal and po- 
litical setup of the international com- 
munity, and it is to them that we 
should look if this community, in- 
cluding therefore all countries, big, 
medium and small, has to find ade- 
quate discipline, guarantees and pro- 
tection.” 


Mr. Ortona noted that in connec- 
tion with its similar complaint to the 
Council in 1958 the Soviet Union con- 
tended that the situation arising from 
the flights of United States military 
aircraft was so serious and urgent as to 
require necessarily a summit confer- 
ence to discuss a number of urgent 
problems, including the question of 
drawing up means to preclude the 
danger of surprise attacks. At that 
time, he said, the Soviet representa- 
tive stated that effective measures to 
avert the threat of war, to bring about 
a change toward a healthier inter- 
national atmosphere and to create 
proper conditions for the peaceful 
cooperation of all states could best 
be taken at a conference of Heads 
of Government. 


Thus, two years before, the Soviet 
Union warned that the proper forum 
to discuss all problems connected with 
the lessening of international tension 
was a summit meeting, and any oc- 
currence involving the serious char- 
acter which the Soviet Government 
now attributed to the U-2 flight should 
have added new reasons and new 
urgency for having a summit con- 
ference. Now, two years later, be- 
cause of a change of mind and policy 
on the part of the Soviet Government, 
the summit conference had been 
wrecked. 

Mr. Ortona, like other representa- 
tives, felt that the flights problem 
should have been put in its proper 
perspective and that the disease plagu- 
ing international relations should be 
attacked at its roots. Many speakers 
had emphasized that national sover- 
eignty could be guaranteed only 
through international security, a belief 
which had been echoed all over the 
world, first by three Heads of Gov- 
ernment on the day of the failure of 
the summit meeting and again on May 
20 by the Prime ‘Minister of India 
and the President of the United Arab 
Republic, all of whom wished a re- 
sumption of high-level talks. 

He quoted the Italian Foreign 
Minister as having said: “The Italian 
Government continues to entertain the 
hope that the recent events in Paris 
have not darkened irremediably the 
possibility of a resumption of negotia- 
tions with the USSR and that an es- 
sential element of future developments 
must be the commitment by all sides 
to abstain, until such resumption of 


negotiations, from any action which 
might constitute a unilateral change in 
the present situation.” 

Thus Italy could not vote for any 
draft resolution “which does not look 
ahead to constructive, positive steps 
in the field of international coopera- 
tion.” 


Tunisia’s Appeal 


The representatives of Tunisia, 
Ecuador and Ceylon, which, along 
with Argentina, sponsored the draft 
resolution aimed at a resumption of 
Big Four negotiations—later taken up 
separately—addressed the Council on 
the subject of the Soviet complaint 
and draft resolution at the meeting on 
May 25. 

Mongi Slim, of Tunisia, considered 
the situation serious, not so much be- 
cause of the incidents which had pro- 
voked it, but because of the lack of 
confidence which it revealed between 
the two main parties involved, as well 
as the regrettable consequences. 

His delegation regretted that the 
overflights had occurred but was 
pleased that they had been suspended; 
and that he regarded as a definite 
demonstration of good will on the part 
of the United States. 

The U-2 incident, he believed, could 
not be qualified in any sense as an 
aggressive act, since the essential 
elements characterizing aggression 
were absent. The incident could have 
been settled on May 16 through the 
channels normally provided by bi- 
lateral diplomacy without being the 
cause of the dramatic interruption of 
the summit conference on which so 
many legitimate hopes had been based. 

The continuance of the lack of con- 
fidence which permitted responsible 
United States officials to run the risk 
of flying over the territory of the So- 
viet Union fifteen days before the 
summit conference and which prompt- 
ed the violent reaction of the Soviet 
Union in interrupting the summit dis- 
cussions so laboriously prepared for 
was serious for mankind as a whole, 
Mr. Slim continued. 

The real problem before the Coun- 
cil was that of establishing the neces- 
sary confidence between the two 
parties concerned, a real confidence 
which could be qualified as sincere and 
without mental reservations. But such 
confidence could not be based on dec- 
larations of intention, no matter how 
generous. 

“Only satisfactory agreements, in 
conformity with the Charter and 
with the relevant General Assembly 
resolutions — particularly in relation 
to the prevention of surprise attack, 
the cessation of nuclear tests and 
disarmament in all its aspects, both 
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nuclear as well as conventional—will 
make it possible for this confidence to 
re-emerge, not only between the 
parties directly concerned, but also 
and above all in the hearts of mankind 
as a whole,” he said. And such agree- 
ments would be ineffectual if they did 
not provide for adequate control which 
would make it possible to banish any 
apprehension. 

Despite the deep and worldwide 
disappointment which resulted from 
the failure of the summit conference, 
the Tunisian delegation, for one, did 
not dare to lose hope; aware of its own 
responsibilities, it appealed for the 
resumption of the interrupted discus- 
sions, for negotiation, and for the 
utilization of all other friendly means 
recommended in the Charter. 

Mr. Slim noted that the Soviet 
Government and the other powers 
concerned in the ten-nation confer- 
ence were continuing their discussions 
on disarmament in Geneva, and that 
the United States had shown good will 
in reaffirming its intentions to under- 
take any useful discussions which 
would make it possible to banish ap- 
prehensions and mistrust forever. 
Therefore, he declared, the Security 
Council, with all the means at its di: 
posal, must encourage amicable ar- 
rangements and frank and _ loyal 
negotiation. 


Ecuador's Statement 


The representative of Ecuador, Dr. 
José A. Correa, also thought that the 
Council must seek a means of con- 
ciliation between the two greatest 
powers, and he, too, felt that there 
was some ground for confidence as to 
the result of the debate. He hoped 
the result would be that the flights 
would have been aired sufficiently so 
as to make it clear to the Soviet Union 
that the United States did not intend 
to continue them. Thus the Council 
would be able to concentrate its ef- 
forts on the constructive task of laying 
the foundations of international se- 
curity, the prerequisite of peaceful co- 
existence. 

He emphasized, as had been pointed 
out by the Heads of Government of 
India and the United Arab Republic, 
that although the great powers, be- 
cause of their industrial and technical 
development and terrible means of 
destruction, have a special respon- 
sibility in the problems of peace and 
war, the fate of all peoples depends on 
the solution of those grave problems, 
and therefore all other states have a 
right to share in that responsibility. 

He warned that two serious dan- 
gers had been seen by those who 
observed events from the angle of the 
international community in general. 
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First, there was a danger that the ex- 
clusive handling of problems by the 
great powers might overlook the in- 
terest of all other countries. The sec- 
ond danger was that such contacts, 
since they were functioning somewhat 
outside an established international 
structure, might be too greatly con- 
ditioned on the ups and downs of the 
relationships between the great powers, 
and that therefore they would be 
subject to the vicissitudes and fragility 
of such relationships. 

Dr. Correa then added: “Perhaps 
a further positive aspect of recent 
events is the undeniable lesson to the 
effect that the interests of the great 
powers, as well as the interests of all 
other countries, would be better pro- 
tected in the long run if the relation- 
ships between them and negotiations 
between them were clearly framed 
within some international law—and 
the greatest and highest international 
law is the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. If the negotiations and dealings 
among them with regard to the prob- 
lems of universal interest were chan- 
neled through a structure which would 
give them stability in critical mo- 
ments—which will always occur—it 
would be better if their dealings were 
conducted in the presence of the rep- 
resentatives of the other members of 
the international community whose in- 
terests are at stake and whose posi- 
tive contribution cannot and must not 
be underestimated.” 

There were two fundamental objec- 
tions to the Soviet draft resolution, 
Dr. Correa stated. First, it proposed 
condemnation of a series of acts taken 
separately, and it ignored the fact that 
the accused party had also referred 
to certain acts of the Soviet Union, 
the investigation of which would oblige 
the Council to examine the world 
situation, perhaps as far back as the 
Second World War. It would be un- 
fair to take a decision without having 
examined the whole picture, and such 
an examination would create a climate 
not conducive to peace. 

The second objection was that the 
draft resolution was based on the 
premise that the United States has 
aggressive intentions, and on _ that 
Ecuador was in complete disagreement 
with the Soviet Union. His Govern- 
ment had the highest respect and ad- 
miration for the peaceful intentions of 
the United States and for the respect 
which the United States had demon- 
strated in regard to the integrity of 
other countries. 

His delegation hoped that the So- 
viet Union would not press its draft 
resolution to a vote but would decide 
to cooperate with the rest of the 
Council in a conciliatory statement 
which would open new roads toward 
collective security. 








Views. of .Ceylon 


Speaking as the representative of 
Ceylon, Sir Claude Corea considered 
that the undisputed facts in the case 
constituted an important issue which 
involved, first, a juridical question and, 
second, a question of far greater im- 
portance, that of international rela- 
tions, particularly the relationship be- 
tween two of the most powerful coun- 
tries of the world. 

“As a member of the United Na- 
tions which accepts the principles of 
its Charter,” he said, “Ceylon con- 
siders that the territorial integrity of 
each state, big or small, and the sanc- 
tity of its sovereign rights are in- 
violable and are guaranteed not only 
by the Charter, but also by universal 
acceptance of these principles. The ob- 
servance of these basic and funda- 
mental rights is absolutely necessary 
for the preservation of peace among 
all nations.” 

Sir Claude contended that there 
is universal recognition of the prin- 
ciple that airspace over the territory 
of any state is a sovereign right of 
that state, and that it cannot be in- 
vaded by any other state without its 
authority and permission. On behalf 
of Ceylon, he wanted to stress that 
right very emphatically. Avoidance of 
international treaty obligations and 
laws, even if done secretly, such as 
in the case of espionage, must be re- 
garded as reprehensible, he said—he 
deprecated strongly any attempt to 
evade the obligations of international 
law and of international treaties for 
any reason whatsoever. 

On the relationship of the two 
powers concerned, he stressed that it 
is vital that good will and understand- 
ing and a capacity to live and let live 
be established between them. The 
unfortunate incident of the U-2 flight 
had occurred, and with it there had 
been swept aside the summit meeting 
and—more important—the good will 
that had been generated. To rekindle 
that good will was the Council’s most 
important task, for the ultimate de- 
struction of the world could not be 
avoided except on the basis of under- 
standing, harmony and good will 
among the big powers, particularly the 
two most powerful among them, a 
view which had been _ universally 
voiced in every part of the world. 

“It can be taken as a universal ap- 
peal which should be heeded by the 
great powers,” he added. 

If the spirit of good will was to be 
built anew, nothing should be done to 
exacerbate feelings and impair good 
will. It was in that light that his Gov- 
ernment viewed the Soviet draft res- 
olution. Surely, he thought, the state- 
ment made by President Eisenhower 
that he had stopped all flights over 
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the Soviet Union and that they would 
not be resumed made any condemna- 
tion in any formal way quite un- 
necessary, because it indicated ac- 
ceptance of international law and 
treaty obligations. 

As for the subsequent statement by 
President Eisenhower, which was in- 
terpreted as limiting his promise to his 
period of office, it was difficult to be- 
lieve, Sir Claude observed, that his 
successor, OF amy successor govern- 
ment, would lightly deviate from such 
a solemn assurance made in the name 
of the United States without some 
strong and adequate reason and after 
consultation with the government to 
which the assurance had been given. 
Then, if there was still some lingering 
doubt, the clear and unequivocal state- 
ment by Mr. Lodge should have re- 
moved it. Furthermore, for strong 
psychological reasons, adoption of 
such a resolution would not provide 
the atmosphere for reconciliation and 
the restoration of good relations which 
must be started at once before some- 
one “accidentally or by design lights 
the spark that will become a con- 
flagration which will destroy the 
world.” 

“Therefore,” he stated, “we would 
urge on the representative of the So- 
viet Union in the interests of the re- 
establishment in the near future of 
harmony and mutual good relations to 
consider this aspect of the question 
and to consider the assurance given by 
the United States, which, as far as can 
be gathered, has been recognized as 
satisfactory by a very large section of 





this Council. The assurance asked for 
in the second operative paragraph of 
the Soviet draft resolution has already 
been given, and that paragraph has 
therefore already been complied with. 
In the circumstances, if the assurance 
can be accepted in the belief that it 
will be implemented, I am sure that 
such action will be greatly appreciated 
in all parts of the world, because it 
would mean that a big concession has 
been made for the sake of promoting 
world peace by a country which might 
legitimately consider that it has the 
right to condemn a flight over its ter- 
ritory. We feel strongly that the need 
of the hour is to promote good feeling, 
and, for that reason, we ourselves find 
it difficult to vote for the Soviet draft 
resolution.” 


The Voting 


At a morning meeting of the Coun- 
cil on May 26, a further lengthy state- 
ment was made by Mr. Gromyko 
reiterating many of the points he 
had previously made (see page 45), 
and ‘Mr. Lodge also restated some of 
the principal elements of the United 
States position (see page 47). During 
this statement, Mr. Lodge showed to 
the representatives what he termed 
“a concrete example of Soviet espio- 
nage”—a hand-carved wooden replica 
of the Great Seal of the United States 
which was presented by Russians 
“some time ago” to the American 
Ambassador in the Soviet Union and 
hung in his office behind his desk. 
Within this replica, when opened into 





Statements by Mr. Gromyko 
(Continued from page 6) 


claimed systematic espionage and sab- 
Otage incursions inside another state 
as an integral element of its state 
policy which it has been pursuing since 
the very beginning of President Eisen- 
hower’s Administration. 

These provocations and the no less 
provocative stand taken by the United 
States Government occurred several 
days before the conference of the 
Heads of the four powers was to 
have opened in Paris. 

The Soviet Government carefully 
prepared for the meeting in Paris and 
drafted a number of important pro- 
posals for settlement of outstanding 
international issues, especially disarm- 
ament and a German peace treaty. It 
approached the Paris conference with 
a feeling of great responsibility and 
with the sincere desire to cooperate 
with its partners in building a stable 
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peace if they showed a desire to co- 
operate with the Soviet Union. 

However, the aggressive actions un- 
dertaken by the American side on 
the eve of the summit conference 
clearly demonstrated that the United 
States was attempting to torpedo that 
conference before its start. The USSR 
Government had more than enough 
grounds not to go to the Paris con- 
ference, but nonetheless it still decided 
to take part, and the Head of the 
Soviet Government, Mr. Khrushchev, 
went to Paris, where he declared: “If 
the United States has really reached 
the decision to condemn the treacher- 
ous incursion of American military 
aircraft into the airspace of the Soviet 
Union, publicly to express regret over 
these incursions, punish those who are 
guilty and give assurances that such 
incursions will not be repeated in fu- 
ture, then, on receipt of such assur- 
ances, we will be ready to take part 
in a summit conference.” 





two pieces, Mr. Lodge disclosed a 
clandestine electronic listening device 
which he said made it possible for 
persons on the outside possessing a 
certain type of technical device to hear 
everything that went on. 

Within recent years, stated Mr. 
Lodge, the United States has found 
within its embassies, missions and 
residences in the Soviet Union and 
“the satellite countries” more than 
one hundred technical, clandestine 
listening devices, twenty-five of them 
in United States offices and residences 
in Poland. The latest discoveries had 
been within the previous month. 

In brief reply to Mr. Lodge’s refer- 
ence to “the microphones in Poland,” 
Mr. Michalowski said that he would 
not engage in any “battle” on the sub- 
ject but could give very interesting 
information concerning “the micro- 
phones in some of our buildings in 
this country too.” He contended that 
the arguments which he had pre- 
sented had not been answered. 

The Soviet draft resolution was 
then voted on and rejected by the 
following vote: 

In favor: Poland, USSR—2. 

Against: Argentina, China, Ecuador, 
France, Italy, United Kingdom, United 
States—7. 

Abstaining: Ceylon, Tunisia—2. 

In explanation of Tunisia’s ab- 
stention, Mr. Slim stated that it was 
registered in a spirit of conciliation 
and as an indication “of our interest 
in fostering international relaxation of 
tension, for which we continue to 
hope.” 


However, speaking at the prelimi- 
nary meeting with the Heads of the 
other powers on May 16, President 
Eisenhower, instead of condemning 
and ceasing provocations, advocated 
their continuation, on a broader basis, 
with the United Nations relegated to 
the role of a collector of intelligence 
under the patched-up plan of the so- 
called “open skies.” President Eisen- 
hower declared that the United States 
Government would be ready to sus- 
pend the incursion of United States 
aircraft into the Soviet Union for a 
period ending in January 1961 and in- 
timated clearly that he was reserving 
a free hand for the future. Naturally 
the Head of the Soviet Government 
categorically rejected this. The Soviet 
Union is by no means begging the 
United States for a favor in ending 
these flights for several months, but is 
demanding the complete and final 
abandonment of such aggressive policy 
and its unequivocal condemnation. 
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Another important aspect is the 
perfidy of the United States Govern- 
ment, for at the time that the Presi- 
dent was entertaining the Head of the 
Soviet Government and talking of the 
necessity to strengthen mutual confi- 
dence, and later, during the prepara- 
tions for the summit conference, the 
United States Air Force was engaged 
in a program of aggressive acts with 
regard to the Soviet Union, a program 
which was endorsed by President 
Eisenhower personally. 

When the sponsors were caught in 
the act, they fabricated lies and then 
made defiant statements. The question 
arises of how the present foreign 
policy of the United States can be 
trusted after this. 

It is sometimes alleged that the 
Soviet Union overemphasizes the sig- 
nificance of the incursion of American 
planes into the Soviet Union; but if 
Soviet planes penetrated the airspace, 
say, over Chicago, Detroit or San 
Francisco, and one of them was shot 
down and the Soviet Government 
started to justify such overflights by 
the necessity of collecting information 
on military objectives on the territory 
of the United States, one can imagine 
the outburst of legitimate indignation 
that would spread over the United 
States. 

In submitting this question for con- 
sideration by the Security Council, the 
Soviet Government proceeded from 
the fact that one of the most danger- 
ous aspects of this policy is the flout- 
ing of the principle of the sovereignty 
of states. The integrity of the territory 
of all states has always been and re- 
mains a major and generally recog- 
nized principle of international law. 
The recognition and observance of 
this principle constitute the backbone 
of the maintenance of peaceable re- 
lations between states. Violation of 
this principle usually leads to war if, 
naturally, the state which is the object 
of aggression does not intend to give 
in but is fully resolved to repel the 
aggressors. 

Today the question concerns a 
brazen incursion into the airspace of 
a sovereign state; tomorrow the inten- 
tion will be to dispatch warships to 
invade its territorial waters in the same 
way; and the day after tomorrow the 
intention will be to dispatch divisions 
into its territory under one pretext 
or another. 

Indeed, the United States Govern- 
ment is today attempting to justify the 
incursion of American aircraft into 
the Soviet Union with arguments 
about the secrecy surrounding the 
Soviet Union’s defence measures, but 
that constitutes a great danger for 
States which, for various reasons and 
above all because of military weak- 
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ness, cannot adequately protect their 
interests and guard themselves against 
aggression undertaken under the guise 
of obtaining information which is 
secret. 

It is known that the Soviet Union, 
true to its policy of peace and peaceful 
coexistence among states, does not 
intend to attack anyone. The Soviet 
people are engaged in a great creative 
effort to build a communist society. 

The motives invoked by the United 
States can be advanced only by a 
Government whose policy represents 
a combination of aggressiveness, ar- 
rogance and disregard for the ele- 
mentary rules which should be ob- 
served by states in relations with one 
another, and for the elementary rule 
of honesty in those relations. 

The entire might of the Soviet 
State and of its armed forces will, if 
this is required, be raised in defence 
of the integrity of Soviet borders and 
the sovereign rights of the State, and 
no one can be in doubt as to the 
Soviet Union’s capabilities of forcing 
anyone to respect its rights. 

The question of condemning the 
policy of violating the sovereignty of 
other states proclaimed by the United 
States relates, of course, not only to 
the Soviet Union, but is of broad 
international significance and directly 
affects the destinies of world peace. 
If there is encouragement of, conniv- 
ance with, or even passivity with re- 
gard to such a policy, the danger of a 
new war would increase a hundred- 
fold. In the present international sit- 
uation, with two opposing military 
groupings of states each possessing 
weapons of hitherto unprecedented 
capacity, such actions as the provoca- 
tive overflights of Soviet territory by 
American military aircraft mean play- 
ing with fire. 

American military and _ political 
leaders have repeatedly stated that, 
under the existing United States sys- 
tem of military observation and alerted 
bombers carrying nuclear bombs, even 
the approach toward American terri- 
tory of a foreign plane which would 
be regarded as having suspicious in- 
tentions could lead to the use of nu- 
clear weapons against the potential 
opponent. 

Do not other states have the same 
rights? If an American plane appears 
over Soviet territory after committing 
an incursion, the Soviet Union has 
every right to regard this as an act of 
aggression and to strike a retaliatory 
blow at the aggressor. The flight of 
one individual aircraft does not as yet 
constitute any grave military threat 
and can hardly serve as a cause for 
unleashing war, but it must not be 
forgotten that nowadays even one 
lone plane can carry a weapon of 








tremendous power, capable of causing 
hundreds of thousands of victims and 
monstrous destruction. 

It can also happen that, together with 
the incursion of a lone aircraft, other 
planes may appear not far from the 
border—for instance, in connection 
with maneuvers which are known to 
be conducted time and again by the 
members of the military blocs of the 
Western powers close to the borders 
of the Soviet Union—and their ap- 
pearance on the screens of Soviet 
radar installations would provide the 
command of the Soviet armed forces, 
who bear the responsibility for the 
defence of Soviet borders, with all 
grounds to conclude that a military 
attack was being launched and to re- 
taliate by an immediate counterblow. 

The countries most interested in this 
question before the Council are the 
smaller countries. Already the United 
States, while committing aggressive 
acts with regard to the Soviet Union, 
has violated the sovereignty of other 
states without asking permission. 

And if the United Nations does not 
come out in defence of the sovereignty 
of states, the protection of the rights 
and boundaries of every state will de- 
pend solely on the physical strength 
and capabilities of the state itself, and 
the small countries will be placed at 
the mercy of an aggressor. 

On the other hand, if United States 
attempts to undermine the cardinal 
principle of respect for the sovereignty 
of states are firmly and unanimously 
repulsed, the development of relations 
between states on the sound basis of 
mutual respect and non-interference in 
each other’s affairs will be facilitated. 

As a result of the resolute position 
of peace-loving states, success was 
recently achieved in putting an end to 
foreign intervention in Lebanon and 
Jordan, and the United Nations, which 
unquestionably condemned that inter- 
vention, played a positive part in its 
cessation. 

For the overflights of their aircraft 
in the Soviet Union, the United States 
used bases in the territories of other 
states which are tied up with it by 
military blocs. Situated not far from 
the USSR borders, those states have 
granted their territories for use for 
purposes hostile to the Soviet Union 
and the other socialist states and 
therefore have already turned out to 
be accomplices of United States ag- 
gressive actions irrespective of their 
will. The American military plane shot 
down near Sverdlovsk was perma- 
nently stationed at the Turkish base of 
Incirlik, enjoying the hospitality of 
a nation which is simultaneously a 
party to two aggressive blocs led by 
the United States, NATO and CENTO. 
As a launching ground for dispatch 
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of the plane to the territory of the 
USSR, the American command chose 
the territory of Pakistan, another 
CENTO member, and planned the land- 
ing of the plane, after its espionage 
and sabotage mission, at an airport in 
Norway, the northern neighbor of the 
Soviet Union. The Norwegian Gov- 
ernment has repeatedly expressed its 
desire to maintain good neighborly 
relations with the USSR, and there 
would seem to be no reason why such 
relations could not exist. However, it 
appears that the desire of a small 
country and its national interests are 
one thing and NATO commitments are 
another. 

The Soviet Union has declared on 
many occasions that it wants to main- 
tain only good relations with those 
states, but if such acts of aggression 
are repeated, those countries will have 
to experience the grave consequences 
of their complicity. Norway and Pak- 
istan have protested to the United 
States against the use of their terri- 
tories for the provocative actions of 
the United States Air Force against 
the Soviet Union, but if those Gov- 
ernments content themselves with pro- 
tests only, they may find that, even 
against their will, their territories may 
become a springboard for aggression 
and consequently the object of a re- 
taliatory blow. The Soviet Union has 
warned the sponsors of provocations 
against it as well as their accomplices. 

All those who violate the universally 
adopted standards of international law 
and the generally recognized principles 
of international relations appear at 
the same time as destroyers of moral 
standards in the field of common hu- 
man relations, and as enemies of 
what is called humanism, and respect 
for human dignity. 

Some people in the United States 
were indignant because the American 
pilot, Francis G. Powers, survived, 
though he possessed poison, a gun 
and a time bomb which could instantly 
kill him and blow up the plane if 
he had desired to kill himself. Were 
he to appear in the United States, he 
would evidently be tried for his un- 
willingness to become a_ voiceless 
corpse and thus to cover to some 
extent the purpose of the provocation. 

To understand clearly the impor- 
tance of the question under considera- 
tion, it must be realized what a mili- 
tary conflict would mean for mankind 
in the present situation. The Soviet 
Government has submitted this ques- 
tion to the Security Council because 
this is the United Nations organ which 
Should be the first to raise its voice 
and take the necessary measures when 
peace is endangered or when aggres- 
sion has been committed. The Council 
should condemn the policy of aggres- 
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sion carried out by the Government 
of the United States, for the adven- 
turist policy of a state, however big 
and influential, cannot be allowed to 
jeopardize universal peace. 

The Soviet Government hopes that 
the Council will approve its draft 
resolution. 


Statement on May 26 


The representatives of the members 
of the Council have expressed their 
Governments’ attitude on the question 
raised by the Soviet Union, and the 
Soviet delegation has listened with 
great attention. 

To agree with the contention that 
once the Head of State who has 
sanctioned aggression has said that 
it is not aggression is to agree with 
the claim that the aggressor may be 
his own judge. Such a position can 
be convenient only for the Govern- 
ment of the United States; any other 
self-respecting government must re- 
ject it. 

The United States asserts that the 
flight of one unarmed, single-engine 
aircraft with one aboard, to a point 
within the borders of the Soviet Union, 
is not an aggressive act; but can it ex- 
plain what number of aircraft is re- 
quired to constitute aggression when 
with premeditation they violate the 
borders of another country? 

At the preliminary meeting of the 
four Heads of Government, President 
Eisenhower stated that his promise of 
suspension of intrusions of American 
aircraft within the territory of the 
Soviet Union applied only to his term 
of office in the White House. But in 
his address on May 25 to the Ameri- 
ican public he emphasized that his 
Government will continue its espio- 
nage and intelligence activities against 
the Soviet Union by the use of any 
method, old or new. In other words, 
he affirmed that he personally has ap- 
proved a program of provocative acts 
against the Soviet Union in the future. 
Thus provocative actions in relation 
to the Soviet Union remain the state 
policy of the United States, and the 
danger connected with these actions 
is therefore not being removed. 

If the United States had indeed tried 
to reach some sort of agreement with 
the Soviet Union on the question of 
disarmament and the cessation of the 
armaments race, it would have with- 
drawn its “open skies” proposal once 
the reaction of the Soviet Union to 
that proposal had become known. 
However, that did not happen because 
objectivity and a desire to come to 
agreement on disarmament on the 
basis of mutually acceptable proposals 
are alien to the Government of the 
United States and to the American 
militarists. 





From Mr. Lodge’s statement it ap- 
pears that the United States is aston- 
ished that the question of the aggres- 
sive acts of the United States Air 
Force was not raised by the Soviet 
Government at the time of Mr. 
Khrushchev’s talks with President 
Eisenhower. Mr. Khrushchev took in- 
to account the fact that for several 
years the Soviet Government has been 
drawing the attention of the United 
States Government to the inadmis- 
sibility and the danger of provocative 
flights of United States aircraft to the 
borders of the Soviet Union, but 
that the United States has refused to 
admit them. The question was raised 
later, however, when the aggressors 
were caught redhanded. 

The United States attempted to di- 
vert attention by fabrications regarding 
Soviet espionage in the United States. 
Such fabrications are being spread al- 
most continually, and this is apparent- 
ly one of the standard techniques of 
official United States propaganda, 
which is based on hostility toward the 
Soviet Union and the ideology which 
governs the Soviet people in the build- 
ing of a communist society. 

The Soviet Union, of course, could 
have presented a long list of espionage 
and provocative activity carried out 
by the United States against the So- 
viet Union, for in recent years the 
Soviet Union has caught scores of 
American spies who were sent in 
illegally, but the Council should not 
allow itself to be diverted from the 
consideration of the important matter 
of aggressive acts of the United States 
against the USSR. Nothing said by 
the representative of the United States 
regarding Soviet espionage deserves 
any attention. 

The United States representative has 
not said that the violation of the bor- 
der of one country by another country 
is inadmissible or that the violation 
of the principle of the sovereignty of 
a state runs counter to the Charter of 
the United Nations and to the basic 
standards in the relations between 
countries. That is because American 
imperialism has closed its eyes to all 
logic and because sovereignty lies 
where the dollar has power and where 
the American generals are in com- 
mand. If such a policy is not repulsed, 
it may lead to dangerous consequences 
for which people will have to pay with 
their blood. 

The representatives of several mem- 
bers of the Council stressed the sig- 
nificance of the principle of the sover- 
eignty of states, and the representatives 
of Ceylon, Ecuador and Tunisia con- 
demned those who do not respect that 
principle. However, the representatives 
of certain countries which are allies 
of the United States and members of 
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NATO did not see any particular seri- 
ousness in the violation of the Soviet 
Union borders by the United States. 

The representative of France de- 
picted the whole matter as though 
there was no danger in it; but in the 
discussion of the problem of disarma- 
ment France on numerous occasions 
stressed the particular importance and 
significance of the means of delivery 
of atomic weapons, as did President 
de Gaulle in his talks with Mr. 
Khrushchev. The use of aircraft is 
one of the most important ways, so 
how could the premeditated viola- 
tion by United States aircraft not be 
regarded as a threat to peace? Who 
could give a guarantee that the violat- 
ing aircraft were not carrying with 
them weapons of mass destruction? 

The United Kingdom representa- 
tive accused the Soviet Union of mag- 
nifying the significance of the intru- 
sion of American aircraft over the 


Statements by Mr. Lodge 


(Continued from page 7) 


skies” treaty with the Soviet Union 
and others, which would have con- 
tinued force and effect and which 
would obviate forever the necessity of 
such measures of self-protection. 

The Soviet Union asserts that the 
United States has undertaken “flights 
inside the frontiers of the USSR for 
aggressive purposes.” While the term 
“aggression” has never been officially 
defined, any common-sense definition 
shows that the presence of a light, 
unarmed, single-engined, non-military, 
one-man plane is not aggression; yet 
this is what all the trouble in Paris 
and here at the United Nations is 
said to be all about—about this one 
plane. 

Chairman Khrushchev said, both in 
Moscow and in Paris, that he had 
known of these flights for a long time. 
These flights were not considered dan- 
gerous enough to complain about last 
year when Chairman Khrushchev and 
the President met privately. Therefore, 
it is hard to understand why such 
flights were suddenly described as ag- 
gressive and of urgent concern when 
Chairman Khrushchev met President 
Eisenhower publicly ostensibly for 
peaceful negotiations. The United 
States can only speculate about Soviet 
reasons for increasing tension now by 
bringing this matter to the Security 
Council. 

By using the same reasoning which 
the Soviet Union has used, the United 
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borders of the Soviet Union and 
spoke as if the violation should not 
be reacted to as though it had taken 
place in the eighteenth century. But 
never before have the actions of 
states which might produce war been 
so dangerous for the peace of the 
world. The dangers resulting from 
provocation have become the more 
dangerous as the present hydrogen 
bomb is more destructive than the 
TNT bomb of the past. 

The Polish People’s Republic, on 
the other hand, spoke resolutely in 
favor of the condemnation of the 
aggressor and its dangerous policy. 

Of course, the argument by the 
representative of Argentina that the 
raising of this question in the Council 
would enable the Soviet Union to 
impair the world situation and inten- 
sify the cold war is not a valid one. 
If the Council wishes to fulfil its 
obligations and to go on fulfilling its 


States could bring up as an aggressive 
act the presence of a Soviet vessel off 
the shores of Long Island at Montauk 
Point a few weeks ago which was 
deliberately interfering with vessels of 
the United States Navy; also the re- 
peated violations of American ground 
space, and the ground space of many 
other countries, by Soviet spies, espe- 
cially eleven of those unmasked in the 
United States since the death of Mar- 
shal Stalin. 

One of these agents—Vadim A. 
Kirilyuk—was actually caught in an 
act of espionage seeking data on 
cryptographic machines during the visit 
of Chairman Khrushchev to the 
United States, at the very moment 
when Chairman Khrushchev was 
speaking from the rostrum of the Gen- 
eral Assembly about disarmament. 


At least one of those agents was 
getting photographs of United States 
strategic bases—at heights far lower 
than 65,000 feet. 

At least 360 Russian espionage 
agents have been convicted in coun- 
tries of the free world. All of these 
convictions were obtained under free 
court systems, which means that there 
was ample proof of the charges. The 
number represents only a minor pro- 
portion of those cases in which Soviet 
espionage activity has been actually 
involved. For instance, there were 
Fuchs, Gudzenko, Petrov, Gubichev 
and, here in New York, Colonel Ru- 
dolf Ivanovich Abel. 


The United States will not dwell on 
these things or on all the names of 





obligations in protecting the legitimate 
interests of states, it must condemn 
the aggressive acts of the United 
States. That is the intention of the 
draft resolution presented by the 
USSR. 

In abstaining from condemning the 
aggressor, those who are trying to 
come to the rescue of the United 
States risk thereby condemning them- 
selves. 

The Soviet people and the peoples 
of the socialist states will respond to 
acts of aggression as necessary to 
ensure their security by means of 
joint defence measures. Non-fulfilment 
by the Council of its obvious duty 
could lead to a situation where certain 
states — perhaps represented in the 
Council itself — might look to the 
Kremlin one day for assistance and 
expect protection against aggression, 
as has happened more than once in 
the past. 


the spies caught while Marshal Stalin 
was in power, and will not use the 
logic of the Soviet Union by bringing 
any of them up as aggressive acts. 
What the United States strongly de- 
plores is the refusal of the Soviet Un- 
ion to accept the President’s “open 
skies” plan in 1955; its refusal to 
heed General Assembly resolution 914 
(X) calling on it to permit aerial in- 
spection; its rejection of the Arctic 
aerial inspection zone in 1958, which 
all ten other members of the Security 
Council voted for; and its refusal to 
consider technical measures to pre- 
vent surprise attack at the conference 
in the fall of 1958. 

Here is a Government well known 
for its expansionist proclivities and 
armed to the teeth, which has re- 
peatedly, in contravention of Article 
2 (4) of the Charter—the Article 
which forbids both the use and the 
threat of force—used force and threats 
of force in its relations with other 
sovereign states. That is a clear Char- 
ter violation. When such a Govern- 
ment insists on secrecy, it is in effect 
also insisting on preserving its ability 
to make a surprise attack on humanity. 
If the free world failed to attempt to 
protect itself against such a danger, it 
would be inviting destruction. 

If it should ever be accepted that 
the Soviet Union can maintain a dou- 
ble standard whereby it has thousands 
of spies and subversive agents every- 
where, while protesting one single 
harmless observation flight, the free 
world would be in great and peculiar 
danger. 
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As for the Soviet representative’s 
references to international law: Where 
was the Soviet Union’s concern for 
international law when communist 
armed forces invaded the Republic of 
Korea in 1950? Where was that con- 
cern when the Soviet Union forcibly 
and brutally snuffed out the independ- 
ence of Hungary in 1956? Illegal uses 
of force like these, violating interna- 
tional law and the solemn treaty obli- 
gations of the United Nations Charter, 
cannot fail to make the rest of the 
world apprehensive for its safety. 
And this was the background against 
which measures were taken to try to 
secure information in advance of pos- 
sible further communist assaults. 

That is the heart of the matter. 
Very little progress will be made if the 
disease itself is neglected for the symp- 
toms—and the disease is the danger 
of wholesale sudden death by surprise 
attack. 

At an appropriate future time, the 
United States intends to make pro- 
posals to get at the heart of the matter, 
and it hopes that those proposals will 
appear constructive and that discus- 
sion of them will tend to reduce world 
tension. The United States remains 
committed to seek a solution of inter- 
national problems through negotia- 
tions rather than force. It is willing 
to negotiate at any time, in any place 
and in any manner which offers hope 
for agreement. It will continue to 
work for progress toward the goals of 
general and complete disarmament 
with effective international control. It 
will continue to work for an agree- 
ment on the cessation of nuclear weap- 
ons tests. It will continue to work for 
international cooperation in the peace- 
ful uses of outer space. These are a 
few of the things the United States is 
prepared to do. It will cooperate with 
other members of the Council in seek- 
ing to create a better international 
atmosphere in which mankind will be 
free from the spectre of war. 


Statement on May 26 


Neither the United States Air Force 
nor any other agency of the United 
States Government has engaged in any 
aggressive acts against the Soviet Un- 
ion, and Mr. Gromyko and Chairman 
Khrushchev know that there is not 
the slightest chance of any such ag- 
gression. Such a thing would be im- 
possible under the American system. 
Why they wish to precipitate a discus- 
sion such as this, in which they try 
to make the United States the whip- 
ping boy, is a mystery. 

The threats of force and of nuclear 
devastation which have been made by 
the Soviet Union against twenty-two 
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countries in one year are deplored by 
the United States. These threats, 
added to the record of Soviet actions 
and the closed and secret character 
of the Soviet Union, have understand- 
ably made the world anxious about 
its safety. The Soviet Union also has a 
vast network of spies and subversive 
agents all over the world. Its conduct 
in the United States, as shown by the 
cases of eleven Soviet spies cited 
previously, speaks for itself. This rec- 
ord makes it particularly unsuitable 
for the Soviet Union to adopt a 
“holier than thou” attitude and to 
criticize others. 

The representative of the Soviet 
Union characterized the data on 
Soviet intelligence operations as fanci- 
ful, but in recent years the United 
States has found within its embassies, 
missions and residences in the Soviet 
Union and the satellite countries well 
over one hundred technical, clandes- 
tine listening devices. 

The Soviet Union, for undisclosed 
reasons, deliberately seized on the U-2 
incident, magnifying it out of all 
proportion, and used it as a pretext to 
abort the summit meeting to which 
so many had looked with hope for 
serious discussion of international 
problems. The fact that the Head of 
the Soviet Government publicly de- 
clared that he had known of such 
flights for a long time and yet did 
not mention them to President Eisen- 
hower on his visit to the United States 
leads to that conclusion. Surely people 
all over the world must ask them- 
selves why the Soviet Union, after 
speaking of friendship and peaceful 
coexistence for the last year, is sud- 
denly beating the drums of the cold 
war. 

The propaganda build-up to blame 
the summit failure on the United 
States began in Pravda and Izvestia, 
the two leading papers of the Soviet 
Union, long before the plane incident. 
All through March and April the 
United States was the target of a 
mounting barrage of scurrilous car- 
toons and articles in those two papers, 
which contrasts with their omission 
of all such material in the months 
preceding the summit meeting of 1955. 
The significance of that fact in a 
country where the press is an integral 
instrument of government is clear. 

Although the President revealed in 
Paris on May 16 that the flights had 
already been suspended and were 
not to be resumed, the Soviet Union 
continued to exacerbate relations and 
evinced an apparent tendency to dis- 
tort the President’s statement as if 
they wished he had not made it. 

The United States offer to negotiate 
an “open skies” treaty, with all of the 
continuing and binding force and 





effect which that would represent and 
which would obviate forever the nec- 
essity of such measures of self-protec- 
tion, still stands. The United States will 
continue to make every effort to reach 
such an agreement, and, as President 
Eisenhower said on May 25: “At an 
appropriate time America will submit 
such a program to the United Nations, 
together with the recommendation that 
the United Nations itself conduct this 
reconnaissance. Should the United Na- 
tions accept this proposal, I am pre- 
pared to propose that America supply 
part of the aircraft and equipment 
required.” 

Mr. Gromyko asked what the reac- 
tion of the United States would have 
been if a Soviet plane had been caught 
flying over the United States. The 
United States, in effect, invited Soviet 
planes to do that very thing when 
President Eisenhower made the “open 
skies” proposal in 1955, which would 
have had reciprocial flights by Ameri- 
can planes over the Soviet Union and 
by Soviet planes over the United 
States. 

American policy is to support the 
Charter of the United Nations, to 
work with the Soviet Union and other 
countries for effective disarmament, 
and to seek early agreement on a 
treaty for the discontinuance of nu- 
clear weapon tests. In like spirit, the 
United States is anxious to advance 
the work of international cooperation 
in the peaceful uses of outer space. It 
intends to work steadfastly toward 
those goals. As the President said, 
“We and all the world realize, despite 
our recent disappointment, that pro- 
gress toward the goal of mutual under- 
standing, easing the causes of tensions, 
and reduction of armaments are as 
necessary as ever.” 

The Soviet Union, which complains 
of the symptom, has refused to deal 
with the disease, which is the danger 
of sudden death by surprise attack. 
The Soviet Union, which professes 
to believe in peaceful coexistence, has 
refused to cooperate in peaceful meas- 
ures of international protection which 
would assure equitably to all that no 
one was making preparation for sud- 
den assault. 


Mr. Gromyko totally ignored the 
distrust which Soviet secrecy has 
caused and which can be overcome 
only by continuing negotiations in- 
stead of by breaking them up. 

The Soviet draft resolution charging 
the United States with aggression is 
without foundation. The draft resolu- 
tion would also make no contribution 
to a solution of the serious problems 
which underlie the world situation to- 
day. The United States will vote 
against this draft and trusts that it 
will be defeated by a large vote. 
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International Problems 
(Continued from page 9) 


two countries. We believe this process 
of getting to know each other has only 
begun and that it should be broadened. 
We continue to work for open soci- 
eties throughout the world.” 

Sir Pierson Dixon, of the United 
Kingdom, likewise spoke appreciatively 
of the action of the four sponsors in 
“directing the attention of the Coun- 
cil away from inquests into the past 
toward the laying of foundations for 
future progress.” 

“But if we are to make progress 
there must be a will to make prog- 
ress,” he cautioned. “The best pro- 
cedure in the world can do nothing 
without that vital moving force. Disap- 
pointed though we were by the rupture 
of the summit conference, it is our 
hope that the Soviet Union will on 
reflection resume cooperation toward 
the solution of outstanding interna- 
tion problems.” 

Egidio Ortona, of Italy, reminded 
members that recourse to negotiations 
is a specific obligation which member 
States cannot ignore without violating 
the letter and the spirit of the Charter. 
The draft resolution, he pointed out, 
specifically referred to disarmament, 
the cessation of nuclear tests and the 
prevention of the possibility of sur- 
prise attack as fields which should be 
covered by negotiations. In this con- 
nection he emphasized that the Gen- 
eral Assembly, at its thirteenth session, 
had clearly singled out and recognized 
the important and urgent need some- 
how to regulate internationally the 
peaceful uses of outer space. It was 
indeed regrettable that only restricted 
implementation of the Assembly’s res- 
olution had been possible, he said, and 
he went on to emphasize the urgent 
need for beginning fruitful and effec- 
tive international cooperation on that 
question. He hoped that the ad hoc 
committee of the Assembly would not 
be delayed further in taking up the 
problems assigned to it. 

“These problems,” he observed, “are 
of the utmost importance, for outer 
space—because of the technical evolu- 
tion we are witnessing at present— 
may offer a substantial contribution to 
peace and security. However, if we 
are not able to find appropriate means 
of cooperation in this field, the prog- 
ress which might be further made 
with regard to outer space will merely 
risk increasing the insecurity and the 
dangers which threaten the world 
today. 

“A system for the prevention of 
surprise attacks and international co- 
operation in the peaceful uses of outer 
space certainly appear to be problems 
that are strictly related to each other. 
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It has now become increasingly urgent 
to tackle them constructively, so as 
to improve the international atmos- 
phere and inspire in all countries, big 
and small, confidence and mutual 
trust.” 

Mr. Ortona also regarded of para- 
mount importance the draft resolu- 
tion’s request to member states to re- 
frain from any action which might in- 
crease tensions. It was to be hoped 
that no action would be undertaken 
which might deepen the breach be- 
tween the major powers and broaden 
the crisis. 


Soviet Union’s Amendments 


Andrei A. Gromyko, of the USSR, 
argued that the four-power draft reso- 
lution overlooked the main issue trou- 
bling the entire world—“the dangerous 
provocations of the United States with 
regard to the Soviet Union.” And al- 
though the proposal had been included 
in the agenda as a separate item, 
everyone knew it appeared there as a 
result of the discussion of the question 
raised by the Sovic! Union and would 
directly connect the two. Therefore 
its major defect was that it did not 
raise and did not even mention the 
question of condemning the United 
States policy of provocations against 
the Soviet Union: it was a bad remedy 
for removing tension between the 
powers and for improving the inter- 
national atmosphere. 

Only the day before, he stated, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower had announced that 
the United States Government in- 
tended to continue its policy of dan- 
gerous provocations which “place 
mankind on the brink of war.” If the 
members of the Council had displayed 
at least a minimum of objectivity and 
courage, they would now call the 
United States Government to account 
and resolutely condemn it as an ag- 
gressor. Adoption of the “toothless 
and pointless” draft resolution would 
please only those who wanted to turn 
the United Nations into a branch of 
the Pentagon, Mr. Gromyko con- 


tended. 
The concept of the proposal—to 
promote negotiations between the 


great powers—was not bad, he said, 
but the appeal should be directed espe- 
cially to the United States Govern- 
ment which “bears the responsibility 
for the wrecking of the summit con- 
ference and for the lack of success 
in those negotiations that are now in 
progress on certain subjects.” 

There was no need to persuade the 
Soviet Government of the usefulness 
of a summit meeting, for it had pro- 
posed that one be held in six to eight 
months; but there was no certainty 
that those who had just wrecked such 





a meeting would not stage a new set 
of provocations once again to blow 
up the summit conference even before 
it started. 

If the joint draft resolution were 
appropriately amended, it could be 
made into a useful decision of the 
Council, Mr. Gromyko stated. He then 
presented three amendments (for the 
text, see page 9) which he hoped 
would be adopted. Such an amended 
resolution would, he said, “at least 
partly rectify the situation that has 
developed as a result of the fact that 
the Council, owing to the position of 
the majority of its members, has not 
taken a decision on the question raised 
before it by the Soviet Government, 
which would be in keeping with the 
interests of peace.” 

The Soviet amendments would add 
to the preamble a paragraph to the 
effect that the incursion of foreign 
military aircraft inside the borders 
of other states is incompatible with 
the principles and aims of the United 
Nations and constitutes a threat to 
peace and international security, and 
would include among actions from 
which all governments should abstain 
“the dispatch of their aircraft into 
the airspace of other states.” 

Another amendment would request 
the governments concerned to con- 
tinue their efforts toward general and 
complete disarmament and the dis- 
continuance of all nuclear weapons 
tests under an appropriate interna- 
tional control system, as well as their 
negotiations on measures to prevent 
surprise attack. 


Further Speakers 


At the next meeting, on the morn- 
ing of May 27, Armand Bérard, of 
France, noted with satisfaction the link 
established in the draft resolution be- 
tween disarmament and the prohibi- 
tion of nuclear tests, for the link took 
into account the thesis of the French 
Government that prohibition is useless 
in the absence of actual nuclear dis- 
armament. That was why France had 
no intention of associating itself with 
the negotiations which had been un- 
dertaken in Geneva by the United 
States, the United Kingdom and the 
Soviet Union. 

The amendments proposed by the 
Soviet Union he regarded as running 
counter to the concern of the sponsors 
of the draft resolution, for the amend- 
ments were designed to insert into the 
text some of the elements contained 
in the already rejected Soviet draft 
resolution directed against the United 
States. They would mix up two ques- 
tions which it was intended to sepa- 
rate; they would introduce an element 
of divergence or controversy into a text 
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which was designed to be a unanimous 
expression of a feeling of good will. 

The first amendment, Mr. Bérard 
said, tried once again to represent as 
aggressive the flight of the U-2 on 
May 1 and thus give it a character 
which the majority of the previous 
speakers had refused to recognize. 

As for the third Soviet amendment, 
the wording in the original draft reso- 
lution spoke of disarmament in its 
general aspects, while the amendment 
contained a definite reference to the 
plan proposed by the Chief of the 
Soviet State. On the basis of the re- 
ports from the Conference of the Ten- 
Nation Committee on Disarmament 
on the difficulties which it had encoun- 
tered, Mr. Bérard considered it pre- 
ferable to retain the general nature of 
the wording of the original draft. He 
hoped that, by renouncing its inten- 
tion to introduce amendments which 
would no longer make the draft reso- 
lution acceptable to other powers, the 
Soviet Government might find it possi- 
ble to endorse a text which, after all, 
expressed a will which was also its 
own will, that of ultimately resuming 
negotiations and bringing them to a 
fruitful conclusion. 

Jerzy Michalowski, of Poland, felt 
that the sponsors of the draft resolu- 
tion had been motivated by the best 
intentions, but their proposal could 
not bring about any improvement of 
the international situation: in fact, it 
tried “to sweep under the carpet a 
situation which, if not solved, may 
become truly dangerous and menac- 
ing.” 

On the other hand, he contended, 
the amendments put forward by the 
Soviet Union reflected the opinion of 
the majority of the members of the 
Council and would make the draft 
resolution alive and valid and give 
it political and legal significance. If 
they were adopted, the draft resolu- 
tion could become instrumental in 
relaxing international tension. 

Sir Pierson Dixon, on the contrary, 
argued that the first two Soviet amend- 
ments would entirely alter the char- 
acter of the four-power proposal. Al- 
though their language was different 
from that of the Soviet Union’s own 
draft resolution rejected by the Coun- 
cil the day before, the effect was the 
same, to condemn United States over- 
flights as aggressive and a threat to 
peace. It would be illogical, he said, 
if the basic contention of the Soviet 
Union were now admitted, as it were, 
“by the back door and in disguise.” 

The third amendment, he added. 
did not seek to alter the basic conten- 
tion of the original draft, but rather 
to substitute wording more closely ap- 
proximating the Soviet view of the 
disarmament question. Detailed dis- 
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cussion of this amendment, he thought, 
would not be of any advantage, for it 
might lead to a disarmament debate 
which would be irrelevant to the 
general question under discussion. 


United States Position 


Speaking again for the United 
States, Mr. Lodge referred to Mr. 
Gromyko’s remarks concerning Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s statement. President 
Eisenhower’s love of peace was a 
household word throughout the world, 
Mr. Lodge said, and any honest read- 
ing of his speech showed that he had 
said no such thing as quoted by Mr. 
Gromyko. 

“For one thing,” Mr. Lodge ob- 
served, “the United States has never 
engaged in sabotage, and Mr. Gromyko 
cannot cite one instance—not one in- 
stance — of sabotage by the United 
States. The United States has also 
never engaged in acts of aggression, 
and Mr. Gromyko’s resolution to that 
effect was soundly rejected by the 
Council yesterday. 

“The United States, in common with 
many other countries, tries to get 
information, and no war has ever been 
made to break out because of attempts 
to get information. The structure of 
the world is not perfect, but it is not 
so fragile that war can be made to 
break out because of attempts to get 
information. Please let us use words 
accurately, and, in a matter of this 
importance, call things by their proper 
names.” 

Mr. Gromyko knew that very well, 
Mr. Lodge added, so why did he con- 
tinue to talk as though he regretted 
President Eisenhower’s statement stop- 
ping the flights. Obviously he had an 
ulterior motive — “for some reason 
emanating from the obscurities of 
Soviet internal politics, he wants to 
have a pretext for a new zigzag in 
Soviet foreign policy.” 

“Some sort of game is being played 
here,” Mr. Lodge declared. “In this 
game Mr. Gromyko wishes the pend- 
ing draft resolution introduced by Ar- 
gentina, Ceylon, Ecuador and Tunisia 
to be a pawn. He sees in it something 
which moves in the direction of good 
relations and of easing tensions, and 
accordingly Mr. Gromyko offers three 
amendments which are obviously de- 
signed to turn the four-power draft 
resolution from the constructive docu- 
ment that it is into another condemna- 
tion of the United States. This is a 
deplorable and reprehensible action 
on his part. 

“The proposed Soviet amendments 
are contrary to the declared intentions 
of the four sponsors. We hope the 
Council will reject them.” 

Similar views regarding the amend- 
ments were expressed by Mr. Ortona. 





In a further intervention, Mr. Gro- 
myko wondered what could be so 
objectionable and unacceptable in the 
Soviet Union’s amendments. The first 
two provided condemnation of one 
of the most flagrant forms of the vio- 
lation of state sovereignty, he said. 
As for the third, he reminded the 
Council that the General Assembly 
had approved the concept of general 
and complete disarmament, which 
France, the United Kingdom and the 
United States had voted for; and in 
the Committee of Ten, in one way or 
another, the Western powers had 
spoken in favor of it. 

Further, what was the objection to 
mentioning in a Security Council reso- 
lution the necessity of continuing talks 
on the cessation of nuclear weapons 
tests? It could be explained, he said, 
only by the fact that the United States 
Government and the militarist circles 
within the United States, “which are 
being given more and more freedom 
in the determination of the foreign 
policy of the United States, are creat- 
ing all kinds of obstacles in the way of 
a settlement of the question of the 
discontinuance of all nuclear weapon 
tests.” The United States Government, 
he added, “is persisting in this attitude 
and trying to bring about a situation 
whereby an agreement on the discon- 
tinuance of nuclear weapon tests 
would not be signed.” 

It seemed that the United States 
Government and the Pentagon con- 
sidered that the resumption of nuclear 
weapon tests would give an edge to 
the United States over the Soviet 
Union, but such calculations would 
not necessarily be realized in practice, 
Mr. Gromyko warned. If the United 
States, on wrecking the Conference 
on the Discontinuance of Nuclear 
Weapon Tests, was prepared to resume 
such tests, then the Soviet Union of 
necessity would also resume the tests. 

And what, he continued, was ob- 
jectionable to a reference in favor of 
negotiations on the prevention of sur- 
prise attack. After all, the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower personally, almost 
every day recently had stressed in one 
way or another the need for protection 
against surprise attack. The Soviet 
Government had always spoken about 
the need to agree on that matter and 
had taken the initiative in the holding 
of discussions in Geneva, but later 
the United States proposed that the 
talks be interrupted or suspended. 

“This suspension is now continuing 
because officials of the United States 
Government are not really particularly 
inclined toward agreement with the 
Soviet Union and the other govern- 
ments concerned on the need to come 
to an agreement which would prevent, 
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or at least decrease, the danger of a 
surprise attack by one state upon an- 
other,” Mr. Gromyko added. 

“If a resolution were to be accepted 
by the Security Council which ignored 
the principal issues and, first of all, 
the need to condemn the aggressive 
policy being pursued by the United 
States Government against the Soviet 
Union and certain other countries,” 
the USSR representative stated, “it 
would be of little use for the negotia- 
ations which are being advocated, 
perhaps quite sincerely, by some gov- 
ernments. The adoption of such a 
resolution and the rejection of the 
Soviet amendment, which sincerely at- 
tempts to improve the draft which has 
been submitted by the four powers, 
would be a poor preparation for 
negotiations. All this is directly af- 
fected by the statement of President 
Eisenhower on the major issues of 
international policy and particularly 
on the question of its attitude to the 
Soviet Union and on Soviet-American 
relations.” 

At the final meeting, on the after- 
noon of May 27, Sir Pierson Dixon re- 
plied to Mr. Gromyko’s suggestion 
that, because the United Kingdom 
delegation was not enthusiastic about 
the wording of the third Soviet amend- 
ment, the United Kingdom’s desire to 
make progress on disarmament must 
have diminished. 

“This is not so. . . . I can assure 
the Council there is no flagging on 
our part in the search for disarma- 
ment,” he said. 


Draft Resolution Revised 


On behalf of the four co-sponsors, 
Dr. Correa, of Ecuador, then sub- 
mitted a revised text of their draft 
resolution. They had made it clear, 
he said, that the objective of their 
proposal was nothing but an honest 
effort toward peace and a means of 
bringing the Council into agreement 
on a text which incorporated certain 
fundamental principles, concerning 
which everyone was in agreement, 
with regard to the international situa- 
tion, and one which would open the 
way to a return to negotiations on the 
pending international problems. 

In the light of the debate, the co- 
sponsors had consulted all Council 
members and, in an endeavor to 
achieve the greatest possible agree- 
ment, now submitted the new text. 
This, he explained, was identical with 
the previous text in every paragraph 
except operative paragraphs 2 and 3. 
In the original text, paragraph 2 was 
restricted to appealing to all member 
governments to refrain from any ac- 
tion which might increase tensions. 
The new text contained two new ele- 
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ments. First, it appealed to them to 
refrain from the use or threat of 
force in their international relations. 
Secondly, it appealed to them to re- 
spect each other’s sovereignty, terri- 
torial integrity and political independ- 
ence. In drafting the new paragraph 
2, the co-sponsors were inspired by 
the text of the preamble to the Char- 
ter, he pointed out. 

The object of the revision to opera- 
tive paragraph 3 was to bring the text 
into the greatest possible conformity 
with resolutions of the General As- 
sembly regarding disarmament and the 
suspension of nuclear tests, as well as 
measures against the possibility of 
surprise attack. He believed that the 
revised text would be more satisfactory 
to all Council members than the 
original. 

For Italy, Mr. Ortona fully en- 
dorsed the new wording. 

Mr. Slim, of Tunisia, said that his 
delegation remained completely in 
agreement in principle with the idea 
expressed in the Soviet amendments, 
but the discussion of the question to 
which they related had been concluded 
by the Council. It was precisely in 
order to avoid being suspected of 
hampering the discussion of that earl- 
ier question that the four powers had 
requested the inscription of their item 
on the agenda after the other had been 
dealt with, and separately from it. 
The first two amendments proposed by 
the Soviet delegation therefore con- 
stituted taking that subject up again, 
in a different form. 

His delegation could not accept and 
vote for the Soviet amendments and 
would be grateful if the Soviet delega- 
tion could find it possible to withdraw 
them in a spirit of conciliation. 

As now revised, the four-power draft 
resolution, he thought, could not pos- 
sibly give rise to any further serious 
objections. It should be considered, 
as should the sponsors’ initiative as a 
whole, as a sincere effort of objec- 
tivity and good will and as the loyal 
and sincere exercise of the responsi- 
bilities which devolve on members of 
the Council. 

Dr. Amadeo, of Argentina, also ap- 
pealed for unanimous approval of the 
four-power text and for withdrawal of 
the USSR amendments. The only ob- 
jective, he said, was to make a con- 
tribution toward a resumption of con- 
versations for the restoration of full 
international harmony. 

Sir Claude Correa spoke similarly 
and paid a tribute to the members of 
the Council for their cooperation in 
the efforts of the four sponsors. By 
their support, advice and discussions 
with the sponsors, he said, they had 
helped to produce a text which, as far 
as was reasonably possible, might meet 





the points of view expressed during 
the discussions in the Council. He 
regarded the revised draft resolution 
as “a means of keeping open the door 
for negotiation among the great pow- 
ers. 


Voting 

Proceeding then to the vote, the 
Council rejected the first two Soviet 
amendments, voted on together, by a 
vote of 2 in favor to 6 against, with 
3 abstentions, and adopted the four- 
power proposal by a vote of 9 to 0, 
with 2 abstentions. The third Soviet 
amendment was not pressed to a vote. 

Dr. Chun-Ming Chang then ex- 
plained the vote of the Chinese dele- 
gation, which he said much preferred 
the original text, for it represented an 
earnest effort to help avert further 
deterioration of the international sit- 
uation caused by Premier Khrush- 
chev’s wrecking of the meeting at the 
summit. While it was no more than 
an appeal, it did express the hopes of 
mankind for peace and security, and 
the sponsors were inspired by the 
highest motives. While the revised 
text was the result of a compromise, 
the wording was less acceptable, he 
said, but the spirit was the same. 

As for the Soviet amendments, they 
were not amendments at all, he said, 
for they would have altered the nature 
and perverted the purpose of the 
original proposal. 

“It is our belief as well as that of 
other loyal members of the United 
Nations,” Dr. Chang added, “that the 
negotiations for the solution of out- 
standing international problems should 
be normalized by making use of the 
existing machinery of the United Na- 
tions. The Soviet Union, however, 
agitated for a meeting at the summit; 
yet, the Soviet Union did not scruple 
to wreck it when the Heads of Govern- 
ment met in Paris in the middle of this 
month. Now in the Security Council, 
by abstaining on operative paragraphs 
2 and 3 of the revised text, the Soviet 
Union has demonstrated its reluctance 
to give full and complete support to 
the cause of peace. One may ask the 
question: is the Soviet Union really 
prepared to enter into serious negotia- 
tions, either inside or outside the 
United Nations? I leave it to time to 
answer the question.” 

Dr. Correa explained that his dele- 
gation abstained from voting on the 
USSR amendments because their im- 
plicit relationship with the previous 
item on the agenda made them incom- 
patible with the general nature and 
the principles of the draft resolution 
just adopted. Ecuador’s abstention did 
not imply any pronouncement as to 
the juridicai principles on which the 
amendments were based. 
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Tanganyika 
(Continued from page 13) 


with recognized local authorities and 
elected representatives, and by grant- 
ing interviews to leaders of political 
organizations and other individuals 
and groups, the mission believes that 
it has acquired a representative, if 
hurried, view of public opinion in the 
territory.” 

Presenting the mission’s report to 
the Trusteeship Council, Mr. Sears 
declared that the survey spoke for 
itself and represented the unanimous 
views of its members. If it could be 
summed up in one sentence, he said 
the report would prophesy “that with 
patience and hard work, great days 
are ahead for Tanganyika.” 

Throughout its report the mission 
laid special stress on the importance 
of economic and financial aid for 
Tanganyika, both before and after in- 
dependence. It asserted that future 
progress in Tanganyika will depend 
to some extent on the successful solu- 
tion of two major problems. One of 
these is the provision of a competent 
corps of officials in sufficient numbers 
to provide for the growing needs of the 
territory. The second is the provision 
of sufficient financial and technical 
assistance to permit an independent 
Tanganyika government to continue 
and expand essential services, such as 
education, and to maintain a satisfac- 
tory rate of development. 


Elections 


Dealing with political progress in 
the territory, the mission noted that 
in the next elections to the Legisla- 
tive Council, due to take place about 
the end of September 1960, the great 
majority of the seventy-one elected 
seats would be filled by voting on a 
much wider suffrage than previously. 
At the same time the mission regretted 
that universal suffrage had not yet 
been introduced in the territory. 

The mission also noted that after 
the general elections, a total of ten of 
the twelve government ministries, in- 
cluding the position of Chief Minister, 
would be held by members of the 
Legislative Council who were not offi- 
cials. Such changes, the mission ob- 
served, had contributed to a wholly 
satisfactory climate of public opinion 
in the territory. Nevertheless, the mis- 
sion found that pressures for consti- 
tutional change and for Uhuru (inde- 
pendence) continue to exist. 

The mission stated that the Tan- 
ganyikan African National Union 
(TANU), under the leadership of Julius 
K. Nyerere, is the only political organ- 
ization in Tanganyika which gives 
proof of enjoying mass support and 
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at present holds all elected seats in 
the Legislative Council. 


TANU, the mission observed, stands 
for the principle of democratic equal- 
ity without distinction as to race, sex, 
language or religion, and has asked 
that the forthcoming elections should 
be considered as a plebiscite for the 
independence of the territory. TANU 
recognizes the great economic prob- 
lems which an independent Tangan- 
yika will have to face. The political 
party hopes to meet them in the first 
instance by promoting a much more 
urgent productive effort on the part 
of the people, and in the second place 
by the receipt of aid from abroad 
“without strings attached.” 

The mission reported that TANU is 
particularly anxious to receive aid 
through United Nations agencies. To 
that end it favored the establishment 
of a United Nations Office in Tangan- 
yika. Even if international aid was 
not forthcoming, however, TANU 
would continue to press for independ- 
ence, the mission stated. 


Civil Service Issue 


The importance of establishing an 
efficient civil service as a basis for 
self-government in the territory was 
underlined by the mission which 
thought that this question should re- 
ceive “a bold and imaginative ap- 
proach.” It was very important, it felt, 
that there should be no hiatus in ad- 
ministrative or technical services over 
the next few years and suggested that 
the most positive way of tackling the 
problem would be in the context of an 
intensive and comprehensive program 
of localization of the public service. 
Such a program could include provi- 
sion for the urgent training of local 
officers to replace expatriates and the 
satisfaction of legitimate demands con- 
cerning emoluments and terms of 
service made by those expatriate offi- 
cers who continue to be employed for 
the time being. 


The program should also provide 
for the expansion and intensification 
of secondary and higher education, 
in an effort to supply the public serv- 
ive with sufficient qualified officers. 
The mission believed that a “crash 
program” along those lines would not 
be inexpensive and, almost certainly, 
would be beyond the unaided financial 
and physical resources of the Tangan- 
yikan Government. 

Confident that the United Kingdom, 
as the administering authority, is will- 
ing to cooperate with the territorial 
authorities in this work, the mission 
suggested that early and substantial 
assistance toward planning and imple- 
menting some agreed program along 
the lines suggested “would be one of 





the greatest contributions which the 
administering authority could make to- 
ward the future stability and progress 
of an independent Tanganyika.” 

In this regard the mission believed 
that the United Nations would also 
wish to help in bridging any gap 
which might occur in this field; thus, 
it could make available experts under 
the technical assistance program, as 
well as provide scholarships and fel- 
lowships for training Tanganyikan offi-. 
cials abroad. 


Racial Cooperation 


The relations existing between per- 
sons of the various races in Tangan- 
yika evoked favorable comment from 
the mission which noted that the ease 
and graciousness of social contacts “is 
very remarkable.” At the same time 
the mission observed that a potential 
source of friction is the fact that, gen- 
erally, members of the immigrant com- 
munities have a much higher living 
standard than do most Africans. The 
mission added: “There is, however, a 
growing realization by thinking Euro- 
peans and Asians of the need to help 
enterprising Africans to set themselves 
up in business, or as master farmers. 
All things considered, the present sit- 
uation is an encouraging example to 
other multiracial societies.” 

As a practical example of racial co- 
operation in action, the mission cited 
the Tanganyika Elected Members’ Or- 
ganization, a body composed of all 
the African, Asian and European 
elected members on the Legislative 
Council, through which their attitudes 
to the Council are coordinated. In 
talks with TEMO, the mission found 
all members united in their determina- 
tion to press forward toward the at- 
tainment of independence for the ter- 
ritory, as well as in their appreciation 
of its economic problems. 

The territory’s economic and finan- 
cial problems were underlined by the 
mission, in view of the possibility of 
Tanganyika’s emergence from trustee- 
ship “in the not-too-distant future.” 
In its appraisal of the economic situ- 
ation, the mission noted that the gov- 
ernment is heavily dependent on ex- 
ternal assistance both for developing 
the basic infrastructure of the econ- 
omy and for carrying out development 
programs in other fields such as educa- 
tion and health. This financial aid 
is now provided by the United King- 
dom Government in the light of its 
responsibility as administering author- 
ity. The question arises what arrange- 
ments will be appropriate when the 
territory becomes independent. 

Describing this as one of the main 
problems now facing the territory, the 
mission stressed that the rate of Tan- 
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ganyika’s future progress will depend 
largely on the amount of external 
technical and financial aid which can 
be rendered. It considered that “this 
is an obligation which the international 
community and international organiza- 
tions cannot ignore.” 

With its limited resources Tangan- 
yika is at present mainly dependent 
on overseas assistance for its develop- 
ment financing. In this connection the 
mission was informed that the amount 
of capital expenditure proposed for 
1960-61 is approximately £6,000,000 
sterling, of which about 75 per cent 
is expected to be furnished by the ad- 
ministering authority, either by free 
grants from the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Fund, or in the form of 
Exchequer loans repayable over a 
period of years. 

The mission recalled that recently 
the United Kingdom Government had 
agreed to make available free grants 
totalling £6,000,000 sterling during 
the period 1960-64, but with the at- 


tainment of independence Tangan- 
yika’s right to participate in these 
sources of financing, open to depend- 
ent territories, would disappear. How- 
ever, the United Kingdom Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, Iain Mac- 
leod, informed the mission that there 
was no difficulty in principle about 
continuing aid to countries such as 
Tanganyika after they become inde- 
pendent, although by different methods 
and channels. 


Affirming that the situation called 
for special measures of external fi- 
nancial assistance, the mission stated: 
“The territory will need during the 
early years of its independence not 
only financial loans for specific proj- 
ects which are in themselves viable, 
but long-term loans for general pur- 
poses, either at low interest or with a 
moratorium on repayment which 
would place the minimum immediate 
burden on the budget.” 

The mission urged that ways and 
means of providing such aid should be 








the world’s second deepest lake. 


Enthusiastic Welcome 





Largest Trust Territory 


Tanganyika, largest and most populous of the United Nations trust 
territories, sprawls over 362,688 square miles—an area larger than France 
and the British Isles combined. Its borders extend from the Great Lakes of 
Central Africa to the Indian Ocean; its coastline from Kenya in the north 
to Mozambique in the south. Africa’s two extremes of topographical relief 
lie within the territory’s boundaries—the massive, snowcapped Mount 
Kilimanjaro, rising to 19,565 feet above sea level and only three degrees 
from the Equator, and the deep, trough-like depression of Lake Tanganyika, 


Many ethnic groups — indigenous and non-indigenous — make up 
Tanganyika’s steadily increasing population of nine million. In addition to 
a small European community of 21,000, an Asian community of 81,000 
and an Arab population of 21,000, there are no less than 113 separate 
tribal groups, ranging in size from the Sukuma, with well over one million 
members, to small tribes of only a few thousand persons each. Linguistic- 
ally, the territory is as varied as the number and diversity of the tribes. 
The majority of the Africans are Bantu-speaking, but many different 
dialects are also spoken. Swahili, the language of the coastal people, is 
understood throughout the territory and forms an invaluable lingua franca. 


The visiting mission received an enthusiastic welcome from all Tangan- 
yikans throughout its recent tour. While the mission held many discussions 
with government officials, civic officials and members of the Legislative 
Council — the territory’s parliament — informality marked many of its 
activities. For example, soon after arriving in Dar es Salaam, the mission’s 
Chairman, Mason Sears, set off on an early morning bicycle ride with the 
Governor, Sir Richard Turnbull, and the Mayor of the capital city, 
Councillor Amri Abedi. The trio cycled through the crowded city to the 
harbor where dockworkers stopped work to cheer them and chat informally 
about their problems. The mission’s report, in its introduction, expressed 
its “warm thanks” to all the people of Tanganyika—officials and private 
persons alike—for the friendly hospitality and welcome it had received at 
all stages of its tour in which it covered four thousand miles of the territory. 














the subject of earnest and immediate 
study by the United Nations. While 
conscious that existing United Nations 
programs are capable of meeting Tan- 
ganyika’s needs “only to a very limited 
extent,” the mission stressed that the 
United Nations has a positive duty to 
assist to a greater extent in the solu- 
tion of the economic problems asso- 
ciated with Tanganyika’s independ- 
ence. 

The mission expressed confidence 
that both within and outside the scope 
of the United Nations the need for 
organizing multilateral financial aid 
for the emerging independent coun- 
tries of Africa would be increasingly 
realized and that Tanganyika would 
benefit therefrom. 

The mission pointed out that the 
constitutional changes pending before 
the end of 1960 will effectively trans- 
fer the main responsibility for the con- 
duct of the territory’s affairs into the 
hands of a government composed pre- 
dominantly of elected ministers. How- 
ever, it was recognized that this will 
not constitute the final stage of con- 
stitutional development before self- 
government or independence. That 
stage will be reached when the Gov- 
ernor and the official members of the 
Council of Ministers retire from its 
deliberations and there is a prime min- 
ister presiding over a cabinet. 

Apart from this there are a number 
of other constitutional matters which 
it would be desirable to settle as 
quickly as possible. The mission point- 
ed out, for example, that a constitu- 
tion and a citizenship law will have to 
be drafted and arrangements made to 
complete the organization of the ter- 
ritory’s own civil service. 


Attainment of Independence 


The mission was confident that the 
new Government of Tanganyika would 
give these matters urgent considera- 
tion. In a memorandum it had pre- 
sented to the mission, TANU gave as 
a reason for its request for regarding 
the forthcoming elections as a plebis- 
cite for independence the fact that 
the entire country is united and peace- 
ful and is demanding immediate inde- 
pendence. 

With reference to this question the 
mission stated that, in its discussions 
with TANU leaders, Mr. Nyerere had 
explained that his party’s intention 
was to seek from the people at the 
forthcoming elections a mandate to 
ask for independence without further 
elections. If victorious at the polls, 
Mr. Nyerere said, TANU would then 
feel free to implement this policy in 
the way it considered best. One possi- 
bility might be the adoption by the 
Legislative Council of an appropriate 
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resolution requesting the United King- 
dom Government to take the necessary 
steps to terminate the trusteeship over 
Tanganyika. 

In conclusion, the mission reported 
that during discussions in London the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
stated that he was anxious that Tan- 
ganyika should remain a showpiece 
among territories developing toward 
independence. Each territory’s prob- 
lems were different and each had to 
advance at its own pace. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Macleod assured 
the mission that Tanganyika would 
not be held back because of possible 
repercussions in other territories. Mr. 
Macleod believed that the way for- 
ward for Tanganyika in the immediate 


future was to put into effect the con- 
stitutional decisions which had just 
been taken, and after the forthcoming 
elections to study, in consultation with 
the elected leaders, what the next 
steps should be. 

The mission believed that these 
statements would be “warmly wel- 
comed” by the Trusteeship Council; 
furthermore, that in the light of these 
assurances, the administering authority 
could be expected to receive with 
sympathy any motion concerning the 
termination of trusteeship which might 
be submitted to the Legislative Council 
of Tanganyika and to work out, in con- 
sultation with the elected representa- 
tives of the people, the necessary steps 
to achieve that objective. 


Trusteeship Council’s Review 


HE constitutional advances in 

Tanganyika and the prospect of 
the trust territory obtaining a very 
large degree of internal autonomy be- 
fore the end of this year were reviewed 
by the Trusteeship Council at its re- 
cent session. The Council, in a detailed 
appraisal of developments in the Bri- 
tish-administered territory, considered 
three basic reports: the 1958 and 1959 
annual reports of the administering 
authority, and the report of the United 
Nations Visiting Mission which toured 
the territory last April. 

In an opening statement to the 
Council on June 3 John Fletcher- 
Cooke, the special representative of 
the administering authority, said that 
the mission’s findings had been well 
received in Tanganyika and that the 
mission had left many friends there. 

Turning to the important political 
events in the territory,, the special 
representative said the forthcoming 
elections, involving reconstitution of 
the Legislative Council on the basis of 
a much broader franchise, would 
probably take place earlier than the 
scheduled date of September 25. This 
was in accordance with the wishes 
expressed at a recent meeting of the 
Legislature by the chairman of the 
Tanganyika Elected Members Organi- 
zation. By the end of May, nearly 
900,000 electors had registered. 

The special representative recounted 
the main features of the new con- 
stitutional arrangements which would 
come into force after the elections. 
With regard to the Executive, the 
post of Deputy Governor, which was 
to be created, was a necessity when a 
territory had reached the stage of con- 
stitutional development which Tanga- 
nyika was now entering. Comparable 
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posts had been established in other 
former territories such as the Federa- 
tion of Malaya, the Federation of 
Nigeria and Sierra Leone when they 
had reached a certain stage in their 
progress toward independence. The 
Deputy Governor would be a member 
of the Council of Ministers and would 
preside over it if the Governor was 
away or unable to preside, but he 
would not be a member of the Legisla- 
tive Council. His main responsibility 
would be the Civil Service. 

Most of the functions hitherto per- 
formed by the Chief Secretary would 
pass to the Chief Minister, who would 
coordinate the work of the other 
ministers. It was the Governor’s inten- 
tion to appoint as Chief Minister the 
leader of the party which secured the 
largest number of seats in the new 
Legislative Council. 

Ten “unofficial” ministers would be 
the Chief Minister, the Minister for 
Finance, the Minister for Agriculture 
and Cooperative Development, the 
Minister for Commerce and Industry, 
the Minister for Communications, 
Power and Works, the Minister for 
Education, the Minister for Health 
and Labor, the Minister for Home 
Affairs, the Minister for Lands, Sur- 
veys and Water, and the Minister for 
Local Government and Housing. The 
Minister for Finance, who was already 
in office, had been appointed in Feb- 
uary 1960. The eight other “unoffi- 
cial” ministers would be chosen from 
among the elected members of the 
new Legislative Council. 

The portfolio of the Minister for 
Home Affairs would include police, 
prisons and immigration, but the 
Governor, who had supreme responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of order, 


would still be responsible for the use 
of the Police Force and could give 
directions to the Commissioner of 
Police. The Executive Council would 
cease to exist. 


With regard to the composition of 
the Legislative Council, the territory 
would be divided into fifty constituen- 
cies which would elect seventy-one 
members. Each constituency would be 
represented in the Legislative Council 
by a member who might be of any- 
race, elected by electors of all races 
whose names were inscribed on the 
electoral roll. It seemed probable that 
Africans would be clected for all, or 
nearly all, those fifty seats. In con- 
stituencies with substantial non-Afri- 
can interests, a certain number of 
additional seats would be reserved for 
members of other races. 


Where a constituency returned two 
or three members to the Legislative 
Council, each elector would have the 
right to vote for a candidate for each 
of the contested seats, but he would 
be under no obligation to do so. In 
other words, the “compulsory tri- 
partite vote” would become an “op- 
tional tripartite vote.” 


In addition to the seventy-one elect- 
ed members, Mr. Fletcher-Cooke said 
the Legislative Council would have 
two ex officio members—the two Civil 
Service Ministers—and a small num- 
ber of members whom the Governor 
would have the power to nominate. 
Those would be the Minister for 
Finance, not a civil servant, and about 
six persons who, by virtue of their 
special knowledge and experience, or 
for some other reason, might be able 
to make particular contributions to 
the deliberations of the Legislative 
Council. For instance, if no Arab was 
elected, the Governor would no doubt 
nominate an Arab member. 


Thus, a Legislative Council of some 
eighty members could be expected, of 
whom seventy-one would be elected, 
including probably fifty Africans. 
These arrangements had been general- 
ly welcomed by the elected members 
of the existing Legislative Council. 


Significant Step Forward 
Describing this as “a very signifi- 
cant step forward,” the special repre- 
sentative recalled that when he had 
addressed the Council in June 1957 
there had not been a single elected 
member or any minister—not even a 
Civil Service minister—in the Legisla- 
tive Council. In the intervening three 
years the system of Civil Service 
ministers had first been introduced and 
then, in September 1958 and February 
1959, elections had been held. On 
July 1, 1959, five elected members 
had been made members of the Coun- 
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cil of Ministers. In February 1960 the 
control of the territory’s finances had 
passed out of the hands of a Civil 
Service minister into those of an un- 
official minister. Before the end of 
1960 the arrangements he had de- 
scribed would come into force. That 
rapid constitutional development had 
taken place in an atmosphere of good 
will and racial harmony. 


“The Grand Design” 


After the election and installation 
of the new Council of Ministers, 
Mr. Fletcher-Cooke observed, Tangan- 
yika’s new government would have 
to face the four problems to which 
he had drawn the attention of the 
Council in 1957: the inadequacy of 
water supplies in Tanganyika, the 
presence of the tsetse fly in two thirds 
of the area of Tanganyika, the prob- 
lem of communications, and the 
paucity of known mineral resources. 
Progress had certainly been made, 
but really only the fringe of those 
problems had been touched. 

The success of the “grand design” 
which had been undertaken for Tang- 
anyika would depend on five factors: 
the presence of virile and honest 
political leaders like Mr. Nyerere; 
astute financial and economic guid- 
ance, which Tanganyika was receiv- 
ing from Sir Ernest Vasey, the Fi- 
nance Minister; a spirit of tolerance 
and good will between all those who 
had made their homes in Tanganyika; 
a genuine desire to make the “grand 
design” work; and the presence of a 
loyal, incorruptible, efficient and con- 
tented Civil Service. 

With regard to the Africanization 
of the Civil Service, to which the 
mission had attached considerable im- 
portance, Mr. Fletcher-Cooke said the 
Government's policy for many years 
had been to accelerate the appoint- 
ment of Tanganyikan officers to posts 
of responsibility in the Civil Service. 
Of 3,898 senior posts — 2,418 were 
filled by Europeans domiciled over- 
seas, 542 by Asians domiciled over- 
seas, and 467 by locally recruited 
officers, 346 of whom were Africans. 
Some of the 500 remaining posts were 
now filled on a temporary basis. In 
comparison with the five Africans 
holding posts of responsibility in 1954, 
the 346 African senior civil servants 
in 1960 were evidence of the progress 
made in Africanizing the Civil Service, 
and an officer to be appointed in the 
Office of the Chief Minister would be 
responsible for accelerating the pro- 
cess. 

The greatest difficulties were being 
encountered at the level of secondary 
education. To illustrate the bottleneck 
involved, the special representative 


pointed out that in 1959 only 241 
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young Africans had reached school 
certificate level. Yet those were the 
young people who were to become the 
leaders of the country. To meet that 
difficulty, the education budget for 
1960-61 provided for an increase in 
the number of children going on from 
middle schools to secondary schools, 
and an increase in the number of 
classes in secondary schools and of 
the pupils in each class. 

It was hoped that in 1962 the num- 
ber of Africans taking the school 
certificate would reach 900, nearly 
twice as many as in 1960, and ar- 
rangements had been made to train 
more teachers at all levels. Moreover, 
a new three-year education plan, cov- 
ering the years 1961-63 and designed 
to accelerate the expansion of African 
education, was now being prepared. 
That plan would provide for a total 
of 520 places in higher school certifi- 
cate forms by 1963, so that, in con- 
sequence, there should be 1,778 school 
certificate candidates and 220 higher 
school certificate candidates in 1963, 
compared with 479 and eighty-six 
respectively in 1960. 

The financial situation reflected a 
real growth in the territory’s economy. 
The special representative said that 
the territory’s gross domestic product 
had risen from £167 million in 1958 
to £177 million in 1959, namely, by 
about six per cent. Given the esti- 
mated annual increase in Tanganyika’s 
population—just under two per cent— 
and the relatively constant prices, the 
increase indicated a real growth in the 
economy and some improvement in 
real income per head. 

The committee set up to consider 
the preparation of a three-year de- 
velopment plan was awaiting the re- 
port of the World Bank mission which 
had visited Tanganyika in 1959. A 
new sugar company had just been 
established with a capital of £3,250,- 
000. The establishment of this com- 
pany—the Kilombero Sugar Company 
—was, he thought, by far the largest 
single investment made in Tanganyika. 

During the ensuing general debate a 
majority of the Council’s members ex- 
pressed satisfaction over the situation 
in Tanganyika which, it was recog- 
nized, had now reached a crucial 
stage in its advance toward the goal 
of trusteeship. Most members com- 
mended the general progress being 
made, paid tribute to the efforts of the 
administering authority and the spirit 
shown by the Africans, and noted that 
Tanganyika’s advance toward state- 
hood was being made in harmony and 
in agreement with political opinion in 
the territory. 

In acknowledging the advances 
made since the territory’s affairs were 
last considered by the Council, in 
March 1959, members also agreed that 





Tanganyika was moving forward in 
accordance with the great tide of 
events now taking place in Africa. In 
the words of Mason Sears, of the 
United States, “Tanganyika has ac- 
tually reached the threshold of inde- 
pendence.” Mr. Sears noted that the 
administering authority had accepted 
the fact that, with the attainment of 
responsible government this year, the 
timing of the date of independence, 
for all practical purposes, would lie 
largely in African hands. In other 
words, the exercise of responsible gov- 
ernment by Tanganyikans would never 
have won from the administering au- 
thority such open approval as it had 
received, unless Tanganyikan nation- 
alism had proved its ability to keep 
its own forces in harness and was, in 
fact, a responsible national movement. 

As chairman of the visiting mission, 
Mr. Sears recalled the declaration of 
the United Kingdom Secretary of State 
for the Colonies that he was anxious 
that Tanganyika should remain “a 
showpiece” among territories develop- 
ing toward independence and that it 
would not be held back because of 
possible repercussions in other terri- 
tories. The United States delegation 
could not over-emphasize that view- 


point. 


Universal Suffrage 


A number of representatives sug- 
gested that the political reforms plan- 
ned for later this year did not go far 
enough. Thus, C. S. Jha, of India, 
could not understand why universal 
suffrage had not yet been instituted. 
In India and elsewhere, the establish- 
ment of universal suffrage had not 
entailed any of the administrative or 
other difficulties which some had 
feared. It was the best means of creat- 
ing a political awareness among the 
people. If it was to be delayed until 
universal literacy was achieved, the 
development of real democracy in 
many countries would be postponed 
for many generations. 

Mr. Jha agreed with other represen- 
tatives that more active steps should 
be taken by the administering authori- 
ty to utilize assistance offered by the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, especially for schemes en- 
titled to assistance from the Special 
Fund and the expanded program of 
tecanical assistance. 

While commending the general poli- 
tical picture in Tanganyika, U Tin 
Maung, of Burma, also felt that the 
territory was ripe for the introduction 
of universal suffrage. He noted that 
under the restricted franchise the 
number of registered voters, both men 
and women, would be so dispropor- 
tionately small in comparison to the 
population that the great mass of the 
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people would be denied the democratic 
right of representative government. 

The Burmese representative also ex- 
pressed misgivings over the Governor’s 
remaining powers in the future ad- 
ministration. The essential domains 
would, he observed, remain under the 
control of the Civil Service Ministers; 
law and order would be under the 
entire control of the Governor, the 
Deputy Governor and the Attorney- 
General. 

All speakers in the long debate 
stressed the serious problems, particu- 
larly in the economic field, facing 
Tanganyika after its emergence from 
trusteeship. Representatives generally 
endorsed the visiting mission’s view 
that the United Nations, which had 
helped accelerate the territory’s de- 
velopment, would have a continuing 
responsibility to help in the solution 
of the economic issues associated with 
independence. 

Omar Loutfi, of the United Arab 
Republic, agreed with several other 
speakers that Tanganyika’s main prob- 
lem was finance. Mr. Loutfi pointed 
out that Tanganyika’s budget went up 
to £22 million which was certainly 
not sufficient. The leaders of the new 
country would be obliged to seek fi- 
nancial and technical aid from the 
world community. 

The mission, of which he had been 
a member, was confident that both 
within and outside the scope of the 
United Nations the need for organiz- 
ing multilateral financial aid for the 
emerging independent nations of Afri- 
ca would be increasingly realized and 
that Tanganyika would benefit there- 
from. 


Education Vital 


The vital importance of expanding 
secondary and higher education was 
underlined throughout the debate. 
Representatives endorsed the visiting 
mission’s proposal for an immediate 
“crash program” in this field. Mr. 
Loutfi considered such a program re- 
quired the cooperation of the adminis- 
tering authority and of the United 
Nations; the latter might send experts 
to Tanganyika and grant fellowships 
for the training of Tanganyikan civil 
servants abroad. 

The representative of India also 
urged an intensified program for edu- 
cation. Mr. Jha was concerned over 
the thousands of vacant places in the 
territory’s schools and found training 
facilities for teachers inadequate. In 
the Africanization of the Civil Service 
he suggested that the possibility of 
recruitment from African and Asian 
countries could be explored. Opex 
(the United Nations program for pro- 
vision of operational and executive 
personnel) could also help. 
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A critical view of the proposed re- 
forms in the territory and the admini- 
stration’s overall policies was sub- 
mitted by Valentin I. Oberemko, of 
the USSR. Mr. Oberemko first of all 
recalled that at the Council’s twenty- 
third session the administering author- 
ity had stated that much remained to 
be done before Tanganyika could be- 
come independent. The course of 
events appeared to have decided other- 
wise. Interpreting the wishes of the 
people, TANU, supported by the African 
National Congress, the Asian Associa- 
tion and the members of the Legisla- 
tive Council, including Europeans, was 
calling for the immediate independence 
of the territory, as stated in the mem- 
orandum which TANU had submitted 
to the visiting mission. 


Transfer of Powers Urged 


The Soviet Union delegation urged 
that, in accordance with the General 
Assembly’s resolution 1413(XIV) of 
last December—concerning the attain- 
ment of self-government or independ- 
ence by trust territories—the Coun- 
cil should recommend to the adminis- 
tering authority that, in consultation 
with representatives of the indigenous 
inhabitants, it should draw up without 
delay a detailed plan for the transfer 
of all powers to Tanganyikan repre- 
sentative organs. The administering 
authority could submit that plan di- 
rectly to the next General Assembly 
session, and, in view of the importance 
of the matter, the Council should 
recommend that the Assembly should 
include in its agenda, as a separate 
item, the question of the immediate 
accession of the territory to independ- 
ence. 

The USSR supported the proposal 
of several representatives that Mr. 
Nyerere, the President of TANU, should 
be invited to attend the fifteenth ses- 
sion of the General Assembly when 
the question of Tanganyika was dis- 
cussed. 

The claims of the Tanganyikan 
people imposed an obligation on the 
administering authority to proceed as 
soon as possible with measures essen- 
tial to an acceleration of the territory’s 
political advancement, Mr. Oberemko 
said. While the reforms at present 
being made gave the indigenous in- 
habitants a somewhat broader role in 
the administration of the territory’s 
affairs, they were far from adequate 
and no longer met the needs of the 
times. 

Thus, the Council should recom- 
mend that the administering authority 
put an end to that system of racial 
representation and eliminate the re- 
served seats, he contended. It was 
necessary to adopt such a recommen- 





dation at the present session, since 
the new Legislative Council would 
have to decide the future of the terri- 
tory. 

Noting the continuation of the sys- 
tem of restricted suffrage, Mr. Ober- 
emko said that, in order to become 
a voter, a Tanganyikan must be able 
to read and write in English or 
Swahili, have an income of £75 per 
annum, or be the present or past 
holder of a prescribed office. But only 
half the children of school age could 
go to school, more than eighty per cent 
of the African workers and employees 
earned less than £75 per year, and 
the number of Africans who held, or 
had held the prescribed offices in the 
indigenous administration was un- 
doubtedly very small. The total of 
registered voters was thus less than 
one-fourth of the adult population. It 
might well be asked whether the ad- 
ministering authority, by opposing the 
introduction of universal suffrage, was 
not seeking to delay, if only for a 
time, the territory’s attainment of in- 
dependence. 


His delegation, which had always 
favored the introduction of universal 
suffrage in the trust territories, felt 
that the administering authority should 
respond without delay to the demands 
of the political parties in Tanganyika 
and introduce universal suffrage. 


The USSR also wholeheartedly sup- 
ported TANU’s demand that the forth- 
coming elections should be considered 
as a plebiscite on the question of the 
independence of the territory, and it 
would vote in favor of that demand 
in the General Assembly. 


The USSR representative, in a 
lengthy statement, was also critical 
of other aspects of the situation in 
Tanganyika. He maintained that colo- 
nialism had left its mark in the terri- 
tory—an almost total lack of indus- 
tries; a backward, subsistence agricul- 
tural system; unsatisfactory transport; 
disordered finances with a chronic 
budget deficit. These, he said, were 
what the administering authority had 
left Tanganyika with after forty years 
of rule. 


In the educational field Mr. Ober- 
emko noted that during the period 
1957-59 only one-third of the educa- 
tion budget had been allocated to 
African education, whereas Africans 
constituted ninety-eight per cent of the 
population. The school fees, as UNESCO 
had confirmed, were much too high in 
relation to the income of most inhabi- 
tants. Consequently, only 44 per cent 
of the African children attended pri- 
mary schools, only 4.5 per cent at- 
tended middle schools, and only 0.5 
per cent attended secondary schools. 
As the Minister of Education and 
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Packing sisal at a Tanganyika factory. For 
the last fifty years Tanganyika has been the 
world’s largest producer of sisal, which is 
the trust territory’s principal export product. 


Labor had stated, many children left 
school after four years of primary 
education and lapsed into illiteracy. 
It was not surprising that in 1959 only 
241 young Africans had completed 
their secondary education and that 
the territory had only 150 to 200 
indigenous inhabitants with a higher 
education. 

In the circumstances, the USSR rep- 
resentative considered that the admin- 
istering authority’s decision not to 
permit Mr. Kabigumila, an indigenous 
inhabitant, to travel to Moscow to 
study under an awarded fellowship 
seemed particularly arbitrary. The 
Council could not ignore the admin- 
istering authority’s failure to comply 
with General Assembly resolution 
1411(XIV) (on the question of offers 
by the member states of study and 
training facilities for people of trust 
territories), and should submit a rec- 
ommendation on that point. 

The administering authority, he 
urged, should do everything in its 
power to enable the largest possible 
number of Africans to continue their 
education. The figures were an eloquent 
condemnation of the educational poli- 
cy which the administering authority 
had followed during the forty years of 
its rule; they were, he said, the in- 
evitable consequence of colonialism, 
which sought to keep peoples in ignor- 
ance. 
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In a closing statement, the special 
representative commented on some of 
the major points raised during the 
Council’s debate. He noted the Bur- 
mese representative’s claim that the 
constitutional changes proposed to the 
people of Tanganyika “had fallen far 
short of their expectations.” Mr. 
Fletcher-Cooke disagreed and thought 
the situation was more closely reflected 
in the views of the visiting mission 
which, in its report, had stated that 
the constitutional advances made since 
the visit of the previous mission (in 
1957) had far exceeded expectations. 

Members had shown concern lest 
the exercise of responsible govern- 
ment should be curtailed by the pro- 
visions that the Governor would con- 
tinue to preside at meetings of the 
Council of Ministers, that he would 
have the right to decline to accept that 
body’s advice and that he would have 
the right to decline to assent to legis- 
lation passed by the Legislative Coun- 
cil. The special representative pointed 
out that in practice the Governor was 
unlikely to exercise either of those 
rights; indeed, the second had never 
been exercised in Tanganyika, or, so 
far as he was aware, in any dependent 
territory for which the United King- 
dom was responsible. Mr. Nyerere 
himself was not apprehensive about 
those provisions, as indicated by his 
statement in the Legislative Council 
on May 16 that he was confident that 
the new Government would have suffi- 
cient powers to tackle the problems 
ahead and to lead the country rapidly 
to independence. 

With regard to Burma’s misgivings 
over the presence of European and 
Asian minorities on both the Council 
of Ministers and the Legislative Coun- 
cil, the special representative observed 
that there were elected European and 
Asian members of the Legislature 
among Mr. Nyerere’s closest associ- 
ates. The fact that TANU had endorsed 
the successful candidates for the re- 
served seats suggested that the existing 
political partnership between the races 
under Mr. Nyerere’s leadership would 
continue. Furthermore, the African 
elected members in the Legislative 
Council would be in a_ substantial 
majority, and it was unlikely that 
the Governor would find it necessary 
to disallow any legislation passed by 
the Council in those circumstances. 

He assured the Indian representa- 
tive that literacy in English and liter- 
acy in Swahili were equally acceptable 
as one of the alternative qualifications 
for the franchise. 

The representative of Bolivia had 
considered that land legislation in the 
territory was complicated. The special 
representative explained that all land 
in Tanganyika, with the exception of 
the approximately 500,000 acres given 








out as freehold by the German ad- 
ministration more than forty years 
ago, was vested in the Governor, 
which actually meant that it was 
vested in the state. 

Such state-owned land was divided | 
into three categories. First, there was 
the land occupied by Africans under 
customary law and tenure, which was 
regarded as being held under a right 
of occupancy for which no rent was 
paid, to which no conditions were 
attached, and which was subject to 
no time limit. The reason why such 
land was deemed to be held by tribes 
on a right of occupancy was that the 
arrangement would enable the tribes 
to appeal to the authorities for the 
preservation of their rights if out- J 
siders tried to encroach on any of Ff 
the land in question. Secondly, there | 
was land held by individuals or com- 
panies under a right of occupancy, 
which in rural areas was usually for 
either thirty-three or ninety-nine years; 
rent was paid for such land, and 
certain conditions relating to its de- 
velopment were attached to the right 
of occupancy. The third category was 
the so-called public land vested in the 
Governor for eventual disposal as 
might be appropriate. 

It was impossible to give the as- 
surance sought by some representa- 
tives that no further land would be 
alienated before independence. Such 
a ban would hamper the territory’s 
economic development. The recently 
established sugar company was a case 
in point. Mr. Nyerere had been closely 
associated with the establishment of 
that company, part of the capital of 
which would be subscribed by Afri- 
cans, and it had been welcomed by the 
Tanganyikans. 

The Indian representative had asked 
why the proportion of African schol- 
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arship holders to the total number of 
government scholarship holders seemed 
to have declined in recent years. The 
special representative told the Council 
that the percentage of scholarships 
offered to Africans in 1959 would 
have been far greater but for two 
reasons: first, in 1959 the introduction 
into the Tanganyika secondary schools 
of higher school certificate classes 
which had formerly been held at 
Makerere University (Uganda) had 
reduced the number of Africans requi- 
ring scholarships outside the territory; 
secondly, the best African candidates 
for scholarships had already received 
scholarships prior to 1958. 

In a summation of the Council’s 
discussion, Sir Andrew Cohen also re- 
plied to several specific points and 
criticisms made by members. He noted 
that the USSR representative had urged 
the Council to recommend abolishing 
the system of racial representation in 
Tanganyika, as well as the reserved 
seats in the Legislative Council. Point- 
ing out that the administering author- 
ity was establishing a Legislature in 
which there would be a very large 
majority of Africans elected on a 
common roll, Sir Andrew reiterated 
that the Governor’s powers of nomi- 
nation in the matter would be used 
“very sparingly.” 

Moreover, the visiting mission, in 
its report, had stated that the pro- 
posals for minority representation 
were put forward unanimously by the 
Post-Elections Committee and ac- 
cepted as a transitional measure in a 
considerable number of African repre- 
sentations and particularly in the 
memorandum by TANU. It also stated 
that the Committee had made no 
comments on the principle involved, 
except to recall the view that minority 
representation should be regarded as 
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being for Tanganyika’s best interest 
in the existing circumstances but liable 
to review at a later date. What was 
being done had the agreement of 
TANU. 


There had been several references 
to the fact that universal franchise 
had not been established for the forth- 
coming elections in the territory. On 
this issue the United Kingdom repre- 
sentative said that TANU had made it 
clear that it would have preferred uni- 
versal franchise to be introduced. 
Furthermore, the matter had been ex- 
haustively considered by the adminis- 
tering authority, but the conclusion 
had been that to move straight from 
the former limited franchise to uni- 
versal franchise would be too great a 
change. The people had therefore been 
registered on the basis of much wider 
qualifications than in the past. In fact, 
the present number of registered voters 
was about 900,000 as against 60,000 
at the previous elections. Sir Andrew 
also noted that the visiting mission 
had expressed the view that the pres- 
ent restrictions were not likely sub- 
stantially to affect the results of the 
forthcoming elections. 

With reference to the East Africa 
High Commission, the USSR represen- 
tative had declared that the continu- 
ance of interterritorial arrangements 
was contrary to the wishes of the 
elected leaders in Tanganyika and that 
the administrative union should be 
abolished. The United Kingdom repre- 
sentative reiterated that the political 
leaders in Tanganyika were not against 
the continuance of the interterritorial 
arrangements. On the contrary, they 
favored a common market and com- 
mon services in East Africa, though 
they thought that certain changes 
should be made. They had not asked 
for the abolition of the High Commis- 
sion but for its review. There was no 
truth in the suggestion that the exist- 
ence of the High Commission was, or 
would be, a brake on the political 
advancement of Tanganyika. 

Sir Andrew then turned to the ques- 
tion of the territory’s future and the 
steps to be taken after the establish- 
ment of responsible government. He 
recalled that Mr. Nyerere had told the 
mission that if TANU were victorious 
at the polls, it would feel free to ask 
for independence without further elec- 
tions. That was how the mission had 
interpreted TANU’s request that the 
elections should be treated as a plebis- 
cite. As he had already stated, the 
administering authority agreed in gen- 
eral with the mission in that respect. 
No change was needed in the arrange- 
ments for the elections, and he saw no 
necessity for any specific recommend- 
ation on this point such as had been 
suggested by the USSR representative. 

If TANU won the election it could, 












































Agricultural and livestock products are the 
main source of Tanganyika’s wealth. Here 
workers at a meat packing plant are proc- 
essing beef, some of which is exported. 


if it wished, approach the United 
Kingdom on the next step leading 
toward independence. The United 
Kingdom had made it clear to the 
mission that it would be ready and 
willing to discuss the question with 
the elected leaders of the people of 
Tanganyika. The administering au- 
thority would inform the next General 
Assembly session of the progress made 
in that respect. 

The USSR representative had also 
suggested that the administering au- 
thority’s reluctance to introduce uni- 
versal suffrage for the coming elections 
was based on a desire to prevent the 
elections from being regarded as a 
plebiscite on the question of independ- 
ence. The administering authority, 
however, would regard those who were 
elected as the responsible leaders of 
the people and would have no hesita- 
tion in discussing with them the next 
steps to be taken toward the goal of 
independence. 

With regard to the USSR represen- 
tative’s suggestion that the administer- 
ing authority should work out detailed 
plans for the transfer of powers to 
representative organs in the territory 
and should submit those plans to the 
next Assembly session which should 
have Tanganyika’s future on its agenda 
as a separate item, Sir Andrew re- 
peated that it would be for Tangan- 
yika’s elected leaders to determine 
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their views after the election and then 
to approach the United Kingdom 
Government. 

The initiative lay with the Tangan- 
yikan leaders. The USSR representa- 
tive had further suggested that Mr. 
Nyerere should be invited to partici- 
pate in the work of the fifteenth ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. The 
United Kingdom would always wel- 
come a representative of Tanganyika, 
and especially Mr. Nyerere, but again 
it would be for the elected leaders of 
Tanganyika to decide on this matter 
in consultation with the administering 
2 ‘thority. 


United Nations Aid 


In his summation Sir Andrew also 
re-emphasized his Government’s inten- 
tion “to spare no effort” in promoting 
the advancement and development of 
Tanganyika for its people’s benefit dur- 
ing the remaining period of trusteeship. 
Britain would also do everything pos- 
sible to help the Government of Tan- 
ganyika, if that Government wished, 
to carry forward the economic, social 
and educational development of the 
territory after independence. 

Members’ comments on the need to 
develop education in the territory had 
been carefully noted by the adminis- 
tering authority which was already 
considering the mission’s recommenda- 
tions concerning education. It fully 
accepted the need for a great effort to 
develop and extend secondary educa- 
tion, technical and vocational educa- 
tion and teacher training without im- 
pairing the growth of other forms of 
education. 

The various references to the case 
of Mr. Kabigumila, in connection 
with an overseas scholarship, were 
noted by Sir Andrew, who held it was 
the duty of any administering author- 
ity to facilitate the taking up of 
scholarships overseas by students from 
a trust territory as far as was con- 
sistent with the needs and interests of 
the territory and its people. General 
Assembly resolution 1411 (XIV) 
recognized in any particular case that 
the administering authority must be 
free to decide whether such an award 
met that criterion, Sir Andrew pointed 
out. The administering authority and 
the Government of Tanganyika would, 
however, reconsider the case of Mr. 
Kabigumila, in the light of the views 
expressed by members of the Council 
on this particular case. 

The United Kingdom representative 
noted the encouraging statement made 
by the representative of UNESCO, 
whose organization had made pro- 
posals which, if accepted, would pro- 
vide valuable and substantial assist- 
ance to the countries of Africa. Sir 
Andrew also expressed his Govern- 
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ment’s warm appreciation of the ef- 
forts made by the other United Nations 
specialized agencies, in particular the 
World Health Organization, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, the 
United Nations Children’s Fund and 
the International Labor Organization. 


Quickening Tempo 


Finally, Sir Andrew again under- 
lined his Government's eagerness to 
help Tanganyika to establish and build 
up nationhood. The tempo in Africa 
had been quickening. The United 
Kingdom had shown, in many ways, 
that it welcomed that fact. Indeed, the 
people of the United Kingdom re- 
garded themselves, with others, as 
having contributed largely to produc- 
ing the changes that were taking place 
and were glad that history had given 
them the opportunity of being asso- 
ciated with the peoples of Africa at 
the present moment of their destiny. 

In a closing statement the represen- 
tative of the USSR said that the 
United Kingdom delegate had unsuc- 
cessfully tried to refute the various 
points his delegation had submitted. 
That was no easy matter, for the 
USSR delegation was defending and 
supporting the demands of the in- 
digenous inhabitants of Tanganyika, 
while the administering authority was 
trying to defend an unjust cause, 
namely, the preservation of its rule in 
Tanganyika at least for some time to 
come. 





Mr. Oberemko said his delegation 
was not concealing the fact that all its 
sympathies lay on the side of the 
Africans and that it would support 
them unreservedly. It was at one with 
Tanganyika’s political parties in think- 
ing that the United Kingdom should 
submit to the next session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly a plan for the transfer 
of powers and the proclamation of 
Tanganyika’s independence. General 
Assembly resolution 1413 (XIV) was 
evidence of the fact that the majority 
of the Assembly shared that point of 
view. The proposals of the USSR dele- 
gation, which was acting according to 
the Charter and the resolutions of the 
General Assembly, were dictated en- 
tirely by the interests of the Africans 
in Tanganyika, and any differences 
between the USSR delegation and the 
delegation of the administering au- 
thority should be attributed to the 
latter’s unwillingness to pay heed to 
the demands of the indigenous in- 
habitants. 

This completed the Council’s debate 
on Tanganyika — one of the longest 
since the inception of trusteeship. A 
drafting committee, composed of 
Australia, Italy, Paraguay and the 
United Arab Republic, was appointed 
by the Council on June 15 to formu- 
late its conclusions and recommenda- 
tions in the light of the debate. [The 
Council’s conclusions, not adopted as 
the REVIEW went to press, will be 
summarized in a subsequent issue.]} 





Technical Assistance 


(Continued from page 31) 
expectations. The report describes spe- 
cific instances of disappointing results 
and details the underlying causes. 

Another section of chapter V de- 
scribes assistance leading to Special 
Fund projects. Here, as in the intro- 
duction to the report, the interrela- 
tionship between the expanded pro- 
gram and the United Nations Special 
Fund is emphasized. The Mekong 
project is given as one of the examples 
of undertakings begun with expanded 
program assistance and then scheduled 
for more intensive aid from the Spe- 
cial Fund. The report shows that 
more than half of the requests ap- 
proved or under consideration by the 
Special Fund had some beginnings in 
earlier expanded program assistance, 
and about one quarter are direct out- 
growths of EPTA projects. 

The chapter represents a summary 
of replies to a questionnaire sent to 
all the resident representatives of the 
Technical Assistance Board. 





The great majority of the resident 
representatives, the report declares, 
left no doubt that in their opinion the 
expanded program as a whole was 
making a valuable contribution to the 
recipient countries. Their overall ap- 
praisal can perhaps be expressed, the 
report states, in the words of a resi- 
dent representative in an Asian coun- 
try: 

“Within its limitations and for the 
purpose for which it is intended, the 
technical assistance program is an ex- 
tremely valuable and effective device. 
It has overcome many difficulties and 
produces in general a very high quality 
of expert with good standards of per- 
formance; the so-called delays and ob- 
stacles to effective work appear to be 
those inherent in social change and 
those which come from the fact that 
governments are beset with broad 
political, economic and social prob- 
lems to which the application of tech- 
nical assistance alone cannot produce 
solutions. The government’s apprecia- 
tion is high, and the results and bene- 
fits are many.” 
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DATES - MEETINGS: DECISIONS: DOCUMENTS 





May 17-June 16 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


International Law Commission 


Twelfth Session 
Geneva 


Consular intercourse and immunities 


May 17-June 16: Continued considera- 
tion of the provisional draft articles sub- 
mitted by Jaroslav Zourek, Special Rap- 
porteur (A/CN.4/L.86). 


Right of asylum 


May 20: Took note of General Assem- 
bly resolution 1400(XIV) on the codifi- 
cation of the principles and rules of 
international law relating to the right of 
asylum, and. decided to defer its decision 
on when to begin work on the subject. 
[Doc. A/CN.4/128] 


Historic waters 


May 20: Decided, as a preliminary to 
its study of the juridical regime of his- 
toric waters, including historic bays (GA 
resolution 1453 (XIV)), to request the 
Secretariat to supplement the paper on 
historic bays prepared for the First Con- 
ference on the Law of the Sea (A/ 
CONF.13/1) with a study on historic 
waters. [Doc. A/CN.4/126] 


Cooperation with other bodies 


May 20: Took note of the report by 
the Secretary of the Commission, Dr. 
Yuen-li Liang, on the proceedings of the 
fourth meeting of the Inter-American 
Council of Jurists, held at Santiago, 
Chile, from August 24 to September 9, 
1959 [A/CN.4/124]. 


Committee on South West Africa 


June 2: Granted requests for hearings 
submitted by Jariretundu Kozonguizi, 
Sam Nujoma, Mburumba Kerina, Oliver 
Tambo and Rev. Markus Kooper; de- 
cided to accept all of the petitions and 
communications before it as validly re- 
ceived; concluded its meeting in closed 
session to consider the question of nego- 
tiations with the Union of South Africa. 

June 10, 13: (closed) 


Other Assembly Bodies 


During the period under review the 
following bodies held closed meetings: 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions (May 17-June 16) 


United Nations Conciliation Commission for 
Palestine (May 18) 








Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budgetary 
Funds (May 24) 


United Nations Advisory Council for Somaliland 
under Italian Administration (May 25) 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


Soviet Complaint 


Meetings 857-860 
May 23-26 

On May 18 the USSR requested that 
an urgent meeting of the Security Coun- 
cil be called to consider “the question of 
aggressive acts by the Air Force of the 
United States of America against the 
Soviet Union, creating a threat to uni- 
versal peace” (S/4314). 

On May 26 the Council rejected by 2 
votes in favor to 7 against, with 2 absten- 
tions, a draft resolution submitted by the 
USSR (S/4321) condemning “incursions 
by United States aircraft into the terri- 
tory of other states.” 


Other Documents: §/4315 and Corr. 
1, S/4325. 


Four-power resolution 
Meetings 861-863 
May 26-27, 1960 

On May 27 the Council adopted by 9 
votes to 0, with 2 abstentions, a resolu- 
tion (S/4328) presented by Argentina, 
Ceylon, Ecuador and Tunisia (S/4323/ 
Rev.2) which among other things recom- 
mends that France, the United Kingdom, 
the United States and the USSR “seek 
solutions of existing international prob- 
lems by negotiation or other peaceful 
means” and urges those Governments to 
resume discussions as soon as possible. 
Two amendments by the USSR (S/4326) 
relating to aircraft flights into the terri- 
tory or airspace of other states were 
rejected by 2 votes in favor to 6 against, 
with 3 abstentions. A third USSR amend- 
ment (S/4326) was not pressed to a vote. 


Admission of new members 


On May 31 (meeting 864) the Council 
unanimously adopted a draft resolution 
submitted by France and Tunisia (S/ 
4322/Rev.2) recommending to the Gen- 
eral Assembly that the Republic of Togo 
be admitted to membership in the United 
Nations (8/4330). 

Other documents: S/4318, S/4320, S/ 
4322 and Rev.1, S/4324. 


Election to International Court 


At the same meeting the Council ap- 
proved unanimously a resolution (S/ 





4331) introduced by the President of the 
Council which noted with: regret the 
death on May 8, 1960 of Sir Hersch 
Lauterpacht [of the United Kingdom], 
Judge of the International Court of 
Justice, and decided that an election to 
fill the vacancy should take place during 
the fifteenth session of the General As- 
sembly. (See also: $/4312). 


Argentina-Israel 


In a letter dated June 15, (S/4336), 
the representative of Argentina requested 
“an urgent meeting of the Security Coun- 
cil to consider the violation of the 
sovereign rights of the Argentine Repub- 
lic resulting from the illicit and clandes- 
tine transfer of Adolf Eichmann from 
Argentine territory to the territory of the 
State of Israel.” (See also Doc. S/4334). 


Other Council Documents 


Letters of May 20 and 27 from India: 
S/4317, S/4327; Summary statement by 
Secretary-General on matters of which 
the Security Council is seized and on the 
stage reached in their consideration: 
S/4329, S/4332; Letter of May 31 from 
Acting Chairman of the Inter-American 
Peace Committee transmitting (1) Re- 
port of the Inter-American Peace Com- 
mittee on the Case Presented by the Gov- 
ernment of Ecuador; and (2) Special Re- 
port on the Relationship between Viola- 
tions of Human Rights or the Non-Exer- 
cise of Representative Democracy and 
the Political Tensions that Affect the 
Peace of the Hemisphere: S/4333. 


Mixed Armistice Commission 


On May 30 the Egyptian-Israeli Mixed 
Armistice Commission held an emer- 
gency meeting and in the absence of the 
Israeli delegation, and with the Chair- 
man voting in favor, adopted a resolu- 
tion which found that “on May 26, 1960, 
a number of Israeli jet fighter aircraft 
crossed the international frontier (Egypt- 
Palestine frontier) into Sinai and pene- 
trated UAR airspace.” The resolution 
among other things declares “that this 
hostile act is a serious violation of Ar- 
ticle II, Paragraph 2, of the General 
Armistice Agreement,” condemns Israel 
for the action, notes “with great concern 
the continuous disregard of the General 
Armistice Agreement by Israel” and calls 
on the Israeli authorities “to stop im- 
mediately and finally such hostile and 
warlike acts.” 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Special Fund 
Governing Council 


Fourth Session 
United Nations, N. Y. 
May 25-27, 1960 


Organization of session: Elected C. S. 
Jha (India) Chairman and Egidio Ortona 
(Italy) and Hector Bernardo (Argen- 
tina) Vice-Chairmen to serve until the 
Council’s sixth session; adopted agenda 
(SF/L.27/Rev.1). 


Annual report for 1959: Noted Man- 
aging Director’s annual report for 1959 
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(SF/L.28 and Corr.1) and decided to 
transmit it to the Economic and Social 
Council with observations and comments. 

Implementation of approved programs: 
Noted the Managing Director’s report 
(SF/L.32 and Corr.1) and expressed ap- 
preciation of the progress made in the 
execution of the programs approved at 
its second and third sessions. 

Financial questions: Noted the reports 
relating to the status of contributions 
(SF/L.20/Rev.6, L.23/Rev.1, L.31) and 
expressed the hope that for 1961 the 
level of contributions would be signifi- 
cantly increased; discussed the report on 
utilization of contributions (SF/L.30); 
decided after considering the report on 
earmarkings and the question of estab- 
lishing a reserve fund (SF/L.29 and 
Add.1) to request the Managing Direc- 
tor to continue his study of the questions 
and to report to the Governing Council 
at its sixth session. 

Recommended program: Approved the 
program recommended by the Managing 
Director which calls for 30 new projects 
costing a total of $58,604,600, of which 
the Special Fund will contribute $22,- 
820,600. 

Date and place of fifth session: De- 
cember 1960, United Nations Headquar- 
ters. 

Other documents: Draft report: SF/ 
L.33 and Add.1-6; Statements by Man- 
aging Director, Paul G. Hoffman: SF/ 
L.34, L.35; List of representatives: SF/ 
INF.4; Report to thirtieth session of 
Economic and Social Council; E/3398. 


UNICEF 
Executive Board 


June 13: Approved by a mail poll 
$275,000 in emergency aid for Chile to 
provide equipment and supplies and for 
rehabilitation of public health and other 
services disrupted in the 10-day series of 
earthquakes and tidal waves. 


Documents 


Digest of UNICEF-aided projects in 
Africa, Asia, Eastern Mediterranean, Eu- 
rope, the Americas and inter-regional: 
E/ICEF/400 and Add. 1-4; Emergency 
assistance for Iran: E/ICEF/401. 


Seminar on Human Rights 
Tokyo 
May 10-24, 1960 

Attendance: 36 representatives from 
22 countries of Asia and the Far East 
and Oceania, plus 27 observers and 13 
representatives of non-governmental or- 
ganizations. [For further details, see 
UNITED NATIONS REVIEW, June 1960, p. 
60.] 


United Nations Tin Conference 
United Nations, N. Y. 


May 23-25; June 7: Heard statement 
by United Nations Under-Secretary for 
Economic and Social Affairs; adopted its 
agenda (E/CONF.31/1); adopted its 
rules of procedure (E/CONF.32/2); elec- 
ted Georges Péter (France) Chairman, 
Sukardjo Wirjopranoto (Indonesia) First 
Vice-Chairman, and Dennis Harvey 


(Canada), Second Vice-Chairman; set up 
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a Credentials Committee composed of 
Federal Republic of Germany, Nether- 
lands, Nigeria, Spain and United King- 
dom; set up an Executive Committee 
composed of all countries participating 
fully or as observers; held general de- 
bate; adopted report of Credentials Com- 
mittee (E/CONF.32/3). 

During the period under review closed 
meetings were held by the Administrative 
Committee, Executive Committee, Steer- 
ing Committee, Economic Committee, 
Liaison Committee, Consumers Commit- 
tee, Producers Committee, Working 
Party No. 2 (Legal and Drafting) and 
Working Party No. 3 (Buffer Stock Op- 
erations). 

List of representatives and observers: 
E/CONF.32/INF.1. 

[The Conference was convened by the 
Secretary-General under the authority of 
the Economic and Social Council on the 
advice of the Interim Coordinating Com- 
mittee for International Commodity Ar- 
rangements (ICCICA). Its purpose is to 
consider the conclusion of a further 
agreement to come into force when the 
present International Tin Agreement ex- 
pires on June 30, 1961. The present 
Agreement emerged from the conference 
on tin convened by the United Nations 
in 1950 and 1953 and came into force 
in 1956.] 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


Twenty-Sixth Session 


United Nations, N. Y. 
Pacific Islands 

Summary of observations of Council 
members: T/L.982. 


Nauru 


Summary of observations of Council 
members: T/L.993. 


New Guinea 


May 17, 20: Continued general debate; 
heard closing statements by representa- 
tive of Australia and special representa- 
tive J. H. Jones; appointed a drafting 
committe consisting of Belgium, India, 
USSR and United Kingdom. 


Documents: T/L.983, T/L.987. 


Cameroons under United Kingdom 
administration 


May 17-20, 23-25, 27, 31: Heard open- 
ing statements by United Kingdom rep- 
resentative and by special representative 
J. O. Field; questioned special repre- 
sentatives J. O. Field and Algaji Ali 
Akilu; held general debate; heard closing 
statement by United Kingdom repre- 
sentative; adopted unanimously a draft 
resolution sponsored by Bolivia, Burma, 
India and the United Arab Republic 
(T/L.979) relating to the forthcoming 
plebiscites in the territory, after adopting 
separately, by 11 votes to 0, with 3 ab- 
stentions, one of its operative paragraphs 
on extension of universal suffrage [T/ 
RES/2013]; decided that the working 
paper on conditions (T/L.956 and Add. 
1), the supplementary information fur- 
nished by the administering authority 
(T/1527), the text of the resolution on 
the territory’s future (T/L.979), and the 





summaries of opinions expressed during 
the general debate be included in the 
relevant chapter of the Council’s report 
to the Assembly. 


Other documents: T/1494, T/1499, T/ 
1524, T/1526, T/1530; T/L.983/Add.1. 

Request for hearing (T/1531): May 
19, 20; June 2, 15. 


Somaliland 


May 27, 31; June 1-3, 6, 7: Heard 
opening statements by the representative 
of Italy, by Hagi Farah Ali Omar, Min- 
ister of Industry and Commerce in the 
Government of Somalia, and by two 
members of the United Nations Ad- 
visory Council for Somaliland; ques- 
tioned the special representative of Italy, 
Carlo Fettarappa-Sandri; held general de- 
bate; heard closing statements by the 
Chairman of the Advisory Council, by 
the representative of Italy, and by Hagi 
Farah Ali Omar; adopted unanimously a 
resolution submitted by Belgium, Burma, 
India, New Zealand, Paraguay and the 
United States (T/L.981) on the date of 
independence of Somaliland on July 1, 
1960 [T/RES/2015]. 

Documents: T/1516, T/1534, T/1542; 
T/L.973 and Add.1. 

Request for hearing (T/1537 and Add. 
1): May 31; June 1, 6. 


Western Samoa 


May 31; June 1: Adopted with some 
amendments the recommendations con- 
tained in the report of the Drafting Com- 
mittee (T/L.974 and Corr.1); rejected 
by a roll-call vote of 4 in favor, 7 
against, with 3 abstentions, an amend- 
ment by India to insert a paragraph 
which would have had the Council note 
certain statements of the administering 
authority referring to the defence of the 
territory; decided unanimously to adopt 
the working paper on conditions in the 
territory (T/L.966 and Add.1) as the 
basic text for the chapter on Western 
Samoa in its report to the Assembly, to- 
gether with an account of the discus- 
sions in the Council (T/L.994); adopted 
unanimously a draft resolution (T/L. 
980) presented by the United Arab Re- 
public recommending that the question 
of the future of Western Samoa be in- 
scribed as a separate item on the pro- 
visional agenda of the General Assem- 
bly’s fifteenth session [T/RES/2014]. 


Tanganyika 


June 3, 6-10, 13, 14, 15: Heard open- 
ing statements by Chairman of the Visit- 
ing Mission to Tanganyika, the repre- 
sentative of the United Kingdom and the 
special representative; questioned the rep- 
resentative of the United Kingdom and 
special representatives John Fletcher- 
Cooke and A. John Chant; held general 
debate; heard closing statements by the 
representative and by Mr. Fletcher- 
Cooke; appointed drafting committee 
consisting of Australia, Italy, Paraguay 
and the United Arab Republic. 


Documents: T/1459 and Add.1, T/ 
1489, T/1522, T/1525, T/1529, T/1532 
and Add.1, T/1539, T/1541; T/L.984. 
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Ruanda-Urundi 


June 14-16: Heard opening statements 
by Chairman of the Visiting Mission, by 
the representative of Belgium and the 
special representative, Ivan Reisdorff, 
and a statement by a representative of 
UNESCO on the agency’s plans regarding 
tropical Africa; questioned the repre- 
sentative and the special representative. 

Documents: T/1461, T/1495, T/1501, 
7/1502, T/1506, T/1536, T/1538, T/ 
1540; T/L.955, T/L.985. 

Request for hearing (T/1543): June 
15, 16. 


Petitions 


New Guinea: On May 25 adopted 
unanimously a resolution presented by 
Standing Committee on Petitions (T/L. 
971) relating to land claims; adopted by 
12 votes to 0, with 2 abstentions, a sec- 
ond resolution relating to the death of a 
native of New Guinea who was alleged 
to have been killed by a white farmer 
and to the larger issue of treatment of 
indigenous people; rejected by 1 vote in 
favor to 7 against, with 5 abstentions, a 
USSR draft resolution relating to the lat- 
ter subject which had been submitted by 
the USSR in the Petitions Committee 
and rejected. 


Nauru: On May 25 adopted by 12 
votes to 0, with 2 abstentions, a resolu- 
tion presented by the Standing Commit- 
tee on Petitions (T/L.972) relating to a 
petition from Bernard Viczko, for the 
crew of the Triaster, a vessel of the Brit- 
ish Phosphate Commissioners. 


Cameroons under United Kingdom ad- 
ministration: On June 2 adopted thirty 
draft resolutions presented by the Stand- 
ing Committee on Petitions (T/L.975- 
978), twenty-eight of them by votes of 
13-0-1, 13-1-0 or 12-1-1; rejected by 4 
votes to 6, with 4 abstentions, a USSR 
proposal to add to draft resolution ITI 
(T/L.975) three operative paragraphs re- 
lating to the system of police permits 
for public meetings as contained in the 
Committee’s report—two of the para- 
graphs in question were previously re- 
jected in Committee by separate votes 
of 3 to 2, with 1 abstention and the 
third, by Committee decision, was not 
voted on; adopted draft resolution II 
(T/L.975) by 9 votes to 4, with 1 ab- 
stention; adopted draft resolution IV(T/ 
L.976)—dealing with the rights of free- 
dom of thought and expression—by 13 
votes to 0, with 1 abstention, after vot- 
ing separately on the preamble and on 
each of the four operative paragraphs. 


Revision of the Questionnaire relating to 
Trust Territories 


May 17: Adopted the special question- 
naire relating to Nauru, as amended by 
Australia (T/1488); June 14: appointed 
an ad hoc committee, composed of Aus- 
tralia and India, to reexamine the sta- 
tistical parts of the basic questionnaire 
(T/1010), the statistical and other ter- 
minology sections and to prepare a re- 
port for consideration at the Council’s 
next session. (See Doc.T/AC.47/L.1: Ad 
Hoc Committee on the Basic Question- 
naire, Memorandum prepared by the 
Secretariat). 
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Dissemination of information on the United 
Nations and the international trusteeship system 
in trust territories 


June 2, 3, 7: Discussed and took note 
of the Secretary-General’s report on this 
item (T/1533). 


Offers by member states of study and training 
facilities for inhabitants of trust territories 


June 3, 6: Discussed and took note of 
the report of the Secretary-General (T/ 
1535); requested the Secretariat to sum- 
marize the debate relating to the award 
of a scholarship by the USSR to an in- 
habitant of Tanganyika (T/1510) for 
submission to the drafting committee on 
Tanganyika. 


Revision of rules of procedure 


June 2: Agreed without objection to 
delete as of July 1, 1960, the supple- 
mentary rules of procedure relating to 
participation in Council sessions of mem- 
bers of the United Nations Advisory 
Council for Somaliland under Italian ad- 
ministration; requested Secretariat work- 
ing paper for its next summer session 
setting out proposed amendments to any 
rules which may be affected by decisions 
of the Council concerning its future 
work. 


Document: T/1508. 


Credentials 


Report of Secretary-General: T/1520/ 
Add. 3 and 4. 


Standing Committee on Petitions 


May 18-20, 23, 25; June 9, 10, 13: 
Adopted its reports on petitions concern- 
ing (1) New Guinea (T/L.971); (2) 
Nauru (T/L.972); and (3) Cameroons 
under United Kingdom administration 
(T/L.975-978); examined petitions con- 
cerning Somaliland under Italian admin- 
istration, Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urun- 
di; adopted its reports on petitions con- 
cerning Somaliland (T/L.988, L.989, L. 
991); Tanganyika (T/L.990); and Ru- 
anda-Urundi (T/L.992); adopted with 
certain modifications the twenty-fourth 
and twenty-fifth reports of the Commit- 
tee on Classification of Communications. 


Members: Belgium, China, India, 
USSR, United Kingdom, United States. 


Standing Committee on Administrative Unions 


May 26, June 2, 6, 16: Elected unani- 
mously R. Austin Acly (United States) 
as Chairman; examined the operation of 
the administrative unions affecting: New 
Guinea (New Guinea and Papua); Ca- 
meroons under United Kingdom admin- 
istration (Cameroons and Nigeria); and 
Tanganyika (Tanganyika, Kenya and 
Uganda); adopted its reports on New 
Guinea (T/L.983) and the Cameroons 
(T/L.983/Add.1). 

Members: New Zealand, Paraguay, 
United Arab Republic, United States. 


Subcommittee on the Questionnaire 
(established by the General Assembly) 

June 1960: Held two meetings; con- 
sidered the observations of the United 
Kingdom (T/1522) in conjunction with 





its (seventh) progress report concerning 
Tanganyika (T/1459 and Add.1) and 
adopted its (tenth) progress report to 
the Council on the questionnaire relating 
to that territory (T/1539). 

Members: El Salvador, Haiti, India, 
United Arab Republic. 


Committee on Rural Economic Development 
of Trust Territories 

May 20, 25; June 3, 16. 

Members: China, France, India, United 
Kingdom. : 


United Nations Advisory Council for Somali- 
land under Italian Administration 
(established by the General Assembly) 


May 25. 


Members: Colombia, Philippines 
(Chairman) and United Arab Republic. 


Drafting Committees 


Western Samoa (May 17-20); New 
Guinea (May 23, 25, 27, 31; June 1-3, 
6-8). 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


Maritime Safety Committee 

On June 8, 1960, the Court by a vote 
of 9 to 5 gave its Advisory Opinion that 
the Maritime Safety Committee of the 
Inter-Governmental Maritime Consulta- 
tive Organization (IMcO), elected on Jan- 
uary 15, 1959, was not constituted in ac- 
cordance with Article 28 (a) of the 
iMco Convention. Dissenting opinions by 
the President of the Court, Helge Klae- 
stad [Norway], and Judge Moreno Quin- 
tana [Argentina] were appended to the 
Court’s Opinion. 

[For further details, see UNITED NA- 
TIONS REVIEW, May 1960, p. 53.] 


SIGNATURES, RATIFICATIONS, etc. 


* . . 
The following instruments of ratifica- 
tion or accession were received: 


From Belgium, on May 27, the instru- 
ment of ratification of the Convention 
relating to the Status of Stateless Per- 
sons, done at New York on September 
28, 1954, and the instrument of ratifica- 
tion of the Customs Convention on Con- 
tainers, done at Geneva on May 18, 
1956. 


From Spain, on June 9, the instrument 
of accession to the European Agreement 
Supplementing the 1949 Convention on 
Road Traffic and the 1949 Protocol on 
Road Signs and Signals, done at Geneva 
on September 16, 1950 and the instru- 
ment of accession to the Agreement on 
Signs for Road Works, amending the 
European Agreement of September 16, 
1950, supplementing the 1949 Conven- 
tion on Road Traffic and the 1949 Pro- 
tocol on Road Signs and Signals, done at 
Geneva on December 16, 1955. 


From Finland, on June 14, the instru- 
ment of accession to the Customs Con- 
vention on the International Transport 
of Goods under Cover of Tm Carnets, 
done at Geneva on January 15, 1959. 
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July 1960 


United Nations 
Bodies in Conti s 


Security Council, Headquarters. 


Military Staff Committee, once every 
fortnight, Headquarters. 





Other Bodies and Conferences 


ApriL 25-Juty 1 International Law 
Commission, twelfth session, Geneva. 


May 11-JULY 1 Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions, Headquarters. 


JUNE 20-JuLY 1 Meeting of the Group 
of Experts on Geographical Names 
(convened by the Economic and So- 
cial Council), Headquarters. 


JUNE 20-JuLy 4 Seminar on the Protec- 
tion of Human Rights in Criminal 
Procedure (organized by the United 
Nations Department of Economic 
and Social Affairs in cooperation with 
Austria), Vienna. 


June 20-Juty 8 United Nations Sem- 
inar on Evaluation and Utilization of 
Population Census Data in Asia and 
the Far East (organized by the United 
Nations Bureaus of Social Affairs and 
of Technical Assistance Operations, 
ECAFE and India, with the coopera- 
tion of the Demographic Training 
and Research Centre, Chembur, Bom- 
bay, India), Bombay, India. 


JuNE 27-JuLy 4 Coordination and Tech- 
nical Assistance Committees (of the 
Economic and Social Council), Ge- 
neva. 


Juty 5-22 Committee on South West 
Africa, Headquarters. * 


JULY 5-AuGusT 5 Economic and Social 
Council, thirtieth session, Geneva. 


JuLy 25-Aucust 3 Ad Hoc Advisory 
Committee of Experts on the Pre- 
vention of Crime and the Treatment of 
Offenders (established by the General 
Assembly and reporting to the Social 
Commission), London. 


Economic Commission for Europe (ECE) 


June 29-Juty 1 Steel Committee, 
twenty-fourth session, Geneva. 


June 30-Juty 1 Group of Rapporteurs 
on Electric Power (of the Committee 
on Electric Power), Geneva. 


Juty 4-8 Working Party on Statistical 
Activities of ECE Committees (of the 
Conference of European Statisti- 
cians), Geneva. 


Juty 11-15 Meeting of Experts on In- 
surance Problems (of the Committee 
on the Development of Trade), sec- 
ond session, Geneva. 


JuLy 25-29 Group of Experts on Prob- 
lems Involved in Establishing a Uni- 
fied System of European Inland 
Waterways of International Concern 
(of the Subcommittee on Inland 
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Water Transport), first session, Ge- 
neva. 


Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East (ECAFE) 


Juty 4-6 Expert Working Group on 
International Highways (Zone 1 — 
South East Asia) (of the Highway 
Subcommittee), Bangkok. 

Ec ic C for Africa (ECA) 

JUNE 27-JuLY 2. Working Group on the 
Treatment of Non-Monetary (Sub- 
sistence) Transactions within the 
Framework of National Accounts, 
Addis Ababa. 





Inter-Agency Meetings 


JuNE 27-Juty 2 Working Group on 
Community Development (of the 
Administrative Committee on Co- 
ordination), eighth session, Geneva. 


Juty 4-8 Meeting on Social and Related 
Economic Questions (of the Adminis- 
trative Committee on Coordination), 
Geneva. 


Juty 4-13  UN/UNESCO Meeting of Ex- 
perts on the Contribution of Social 
Sciences to Training in Social Work, 
Paris. 


Juty 11-13 Meeting of European Na- 
tional Technical Assistance Commit- 
tees (convened by the Technical As- 
sistance Board), Geneva. 


JuLty 14-22 Technical Assistance Board, 
forty-eighth session, Geneva. 


Juty 14-29 United Nations Joint Staff 
Pension Board, tenth session, Geneva. 


Juty 24-AuGust 25  Fao/iLo Inter- 
Regional Seminar on Cooperation, 
Krogerup, Denmark. 


Inter-governmental Organizations 
Related to the United Nations 


Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations (FAO) 


Juty 3-10 Inter-American Technical 
Coffee Meeting (organized by Fao 
and the Inter-American Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences), Bogota. 


Juty 3-30 Seminar for Leaders of 
Farmers’ Organizations, Copenhagen. 


United Nati Educati l, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 


JUNE 29-JuLY 1 Meeting of Television 
Program Directors, in the Service of 
International Understanding, Paris. 


Juy 4 & 15 Joint UNESCO/ International 
Association of Universities Steering 
Committee, second session, Paris. 





Juty 4-7 International Sociological As- 
sociation (subsidized by UNESCO), 
Paris. 


JuLy 5-6 & 12 Headquarters Committee, 
thirtieth session, Paris. 








Juty 5-13 Commission of Experts on 
International Study of University Ad- 
missions, first session, Paris. 


JuLy 6 UNEsSCO/International Bureau of 
Education Joint Committee, twenty- 
eighth session, Geneva. 


Juty 6-15 Twenty-third International 
Conference on Public Education (or- 
ganized by UNESCO and the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education), Ge- 
neva. 


JULY 8-9 International Advisory Com- 
mittee on Marine Sciences, fifth ses- 
sion, Copenhagen. 


Juty 11-16 Meeting of Editors of Edu- 
cational Journals, Geneva. 


JuLy 11-16 
ence on Oceanographic 
Copenhagen. 


Juty 13-22 Expert Meeting on Produc- 
tion, Exchange and Use of Audio- 
Visual Aids in Schools, for the Pur- 
pose of the East-West Major Project 
(convened by the Japanese National 
Commission for UNESCO), Tokyo. 


Juty 18-31 Seminar for Young Teachers 
on the Role of School Education in 
Developing East-West Understanding 
(convened by the UNESCO Institute 
for Education and the Turkish Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO), 
Bursa, Turkey. 


Juty 25-AuGust 4 International Semi- 
nar on the Development of Adult 
Education in Industrial Enterprises 
(convened by the Czechoslovak Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO with 
the financial help of UNESCO), Prague. 


Juty 28-AuGust 4_ International Con- 
ference on Physics Education (con- 
vened by uNEsco and the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Co- 
operation), Paris. 


Intergovernmental Confer- 
Research, 


World Health Organization (WHO) 


Juty 11-15 Expert Committee on Anti- 
biotics, Geneva. 

Juty 25-30 Expert Committee on Ma- 
laria, Geneva. 


International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) 


June 28-Juty 1 (tentative) Working 
Group on Non-Scheduled Air Trans- 
port (of the European Civil Aviation 
Conference), Paris. 


Universal Postal Union (UPU) 


JuNE 27-Juty 9 Steering Committee 
and its Sections and Working Groups 
of the Consultative Commission on 
Postal Studies, Eastbourne, United 
Kingdom, 


International Telecommunication Union (ITU) 


May 28-Juty 2 Administrative Council, 
fifteenth session, Geneva. 


JuNE 27-Juty 4 Study Group 6 (Pro- 
tection and specification of cable 
sheaths and posts) and Sub-Study 
Group 6/1 (Revision of Recommen- 
dations against corrosion) (of the 
International Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Consultative Committee), Ge- 
neva. 


Juty 5-16 Study Group 5 (Protection 
against dangers and interference of 
electromagnetic origin) and Sub- 
Study Group 5/1 (Revision of the 
Directives) (of the International Tele- 
graph and Telephone Consultative 
Committee), Geneva. 
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JuLy 11-16 Sub-Study Group 2/2 (Tele- 
phone operation) of Study Group 2 
(Operation and tariffs), Geneva. 


JuLy 18-20 Sub-Study Group 2/3 (Cost- 
ing) of Study Group 2 (Operation 
and tariffs), Geneva. 


JuLy 21-23 Study Group 2 (Operation 
and tariffs) (of the International 
Telegraph and Telephone Consulta- 
tive Committee), Geneva. 


World Meteorological Organization (WMO) 


JuNeE 27-JuLy 15 Executive Committee, 
twelfth session, Geneva. 


General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) 


Juty 4-15 Committee on Balance of 
Payments Restrictions, Geneva. 


Non-Governmental Organizations 
in Consultative Status with the 
Economic and Social Council 


June 30-JuLy 5 Eighth General Con- 
ference of Consultative Non-govern- 
mental Organizations, Geneva. 


Juty 3-6 Union O.S.E.—World Wide 
Organization for Child Care, Health 
and Hygiene Among Jews, General 
Assembly, Paris. 


JuLy 3-7 International Union of Archi- 
tects Congress, London. 


Juty 4-8 International Bar Association, 
eighth International Conference, Salz- 
burg, Austria. 


Juty 4-9 Commission on School Con- 
structions (of the International Union 
of Architects), Bulgaria. 


Juty 6-9 Lions International—The In- 
ternational Association of Lions 
Clubs, Convention, Chicago, Illinois, 
USA. 


JuLy 6-10 International Catholic Press 
Union, sixth World Congress, Santan- 
der, Spain. 


Juty 7-14 Seminar on the Role of 
Christian Movement in International 
Community (organized by the World 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions), Geneva. 


JuLy 8-13 International Union for 
Child Welfare, General Council, 
Lisbon. 


Juty 10-14 International Catholic Film 
Office, Congress and Study Sessions, 
Vienna. 


Juty 10-16 Housing Commission (of 
the International Union of Archi- 
tects), Hungary. 


Juty 11 International Council of 
Scientific Unions, Paris. 
Juty 13-24 European Ecumenical 


Youth Assembly (organized by the 
World Alliance of Young Men’s 


Christian Associations), Lausanne, 
Switzerland. 
JuLy 16-17 International Catholic Film 


Office, General Council, Vienna. 


SuLy 17-31 World Teaching Conference 
(organized by the World’s Student 
Christian Federation), Strasbourg, 
France. 


Juty 18-24 Health Commission (of the 
International Union of Architects), 
USSR. 


Juty 19-22 Symposium on Aeronomy 
(organized by the International Asso- 
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ciation of Geomagnetism and Aero- 
nomy, a member of the International 
Union of Geodesy and Geophysics), 
Copenhagen. 


JuLy 21-28 Soroptimist International 
Association, Quadrennial Congress, 
London. 


JULY 23-AuGuUsT 1 International Federa- 
tion for Documentation, twenty-sixth 
conference, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


Juty 24-31 Fifteenth Northern Latin 
America Regional Conference of the 
Junior Chamber International, Pan- 
ama City. 


Juty 25 International Union of Geodesy 
and Geophysics, Executive Commit- 
tee and Symposium on Geochemistry, 
Helsinki. 


Juty 25 & AuGust 5 International 
Union of Geodesy and Geophysics, 
Council, Helsinki. 


JuLty 25-28 Working Committee and 
Symposia on Radioactivity of Rocks, 
Age Determination, Isotope Geology, 
and Geochemistry, Helsinki. 


JuLy 25-AuGust 6 International Union 
of Geodesy and Geophysics, twelfth 
General Assembly; meetings of con- 
stituent associations including: Inter- 
national Association of Geomagnet- 
ism and Aeronomy, General Assem- 
bly; International Association of 
Meteorology and Atmospheric Phy- 
sics, General Assembly; International 
Association of Physical Oceano- 
graphy, thirteenth General Assembly 
and Special Meeting on the Study of 
Marine Littorals and Symposium on 
the Optics of the Sea; International 
Association of Scientific Hydrology, 
General Assembly; and International 
Association of Vulcanology, Con- 
gress; also Joint Meeting on Atmos- 
pheric Electricity (organized by the 
International Associations of Geo- 
magnetism and Aeronomy and of 
Meteorology and Atmospheric Phy- 
sics); Helsinki. 


JuLy 26-28 International Conference of 
Catholic Charities, fifth General As- 
sembly, Rome. 


Juty 27-31 International Association 
for Liberal Christianity and Religious 
Freedom, Executive Committee, 
Paris. 

JuLy 27-31 International Secretariat of 


Catholic Artists (of Pax Romana-In- 
ternational Catholic Movement for 
Intellectual and Cultural Affairs), In- 
ternational Congress), Munich. 


Juty 27 Symposia on Variation in the 
Overflow of Submarine Ridges (or- 
ganized by the International Associa- 
tion of Physical Oceanography), on 
Polar Wandering (organized by the 
International Association of Geo- 
magnetism and Aeronomy in coopera- 
tion with the International Associa- 
tion of Seismology and Physics of the 
Earth’s Interior, members of the In- 
ternational Union of Geodesy and 
Geophysics), and on Rock Age 
Determinations (organized by 1UGG), 
Helsinki. 


JuLy 27-28 Symposium on Water Short- 
age and Periods of Drought (or- 
ganized by the International Associa- 
tion of Scientific Hydrology in co- 
operation with the International Asso- 
ciation of Meteorology and Atmos- 
pheric Physics, members of the Inter- 
national Union of Geodesy and 
Geophysics), Helsinki. 


JuLy 27-31 Symposium on the Future 
of the International Latitude Service 
(organized by the International Astro- 
nomical Union and the International 
Union of Geodesy and Geophysics), 
Helsinki. 

Juty 28-AuGcust 6 The International 
New Education Fellowship, Summer 
Conference, Chichester, United King- 
dom. 


Juty 28 Symposia on Geophysical As- 
pects of the Cosmic Rays (organized 
by the International Association of 
Geomagnetism and Aeronomy, a 
member of the International Union 
of Geodesy and Geophysics) and on 
Island Arcs (organized by the Inter- 
national Association of Seismology 
and Physics of the Earth’s Interior 
with the cooperation of the Inter- 
national Associations of Geodesy and 
of Vulcanology, members of IUGG), 
Helsinki. 

JuLy 28-29 Symposium on Tidal Estu- 
aries (organized by the International 
Associations of Scientific Hydrology 
and of Physical Oceanography, mem- 
bers of the International Union of 
Geodesy and Geophysics), Helsinki. 


JuLy 28-AuGust 7 Arab Scout Confer- 
ence (organized by the Boy Scouts’ 
International Bureau), Phila, Ain 
Draham, Tunisia. 


Juty 29 Symposia on Geodetic and 
Geophysical Data Furnished by 
Rockets and Artificial Satellites (or- 
ganized by the International Union 
of Geodesy and Geophysics) and on 
the Topography, Morphology and 
Geology of the Ocean Floor (or- 
ganized by the International Associa- 
tion of Physical Oceanography with 
the participation of the International 
Association of Seismology and Phy- 
sics of the Earth’s Interior, members 
of 1uGG), Helsinki. 


JuLy 30 Committee on World Magnetic 
Survey and Magnetic Charts (of the 
International Association of Geo- 
magnetism and Aeronomy, a member 
of the International Union of Geod- 
esy and Geophysics) and Symposia 
on Maps of Subterranean Waters (or- 
ganized by the International Associa- 
tion of Scientific Hydrology, a mem- 
ber of 1uGG), and on the European 
Mean Sea Level (organized by the 
International Associations of Geod- 
esy and of Physical Oceanography, 
members of 1uGG), Helsinki. 


Juty 30-AuGusT 6 Universal Esperanto 
Association, forty-fifth Congress, 
Brussels. 


Juty 31-AuGusT 5 
perance Union, 
gress, Stockholm. 


JuLy 31-AuGust 6 International Union 
of Scientific Psychology, sixteenth 
International Congress, Cologne, Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. 


JuLy 31-AuGust 7 World Confederation 
of Organizations of the Teaching 
a World Congress, Amster- 

lam. 


Juty International Astronomical Union, 
Executive Committee, Prague. 


Juty Technical Committee 28 (Petro- 
leum products) (of the International 
Organization for Standardization), 
Paris. 

EarLy JuLy Working Party of the Com- 
mission for Red Cross Centenary (of 
the League of Red Cross Societies), 
eighth session, Geneva. 


International Tem- 
twenty-sixth Con- 
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WORLD ECONOMIC SURVEY, 1959 


An annual global survey of current economic develop- 
ments and problems of growth and stability. The 
special feature of this issue is the analysis of post- 
war trends in investment and the long-term signifi- 
cance for economic growth. The study discusses 
policies adopted by governments in relation to the 
level and direction of investment. General economic 
trends during 1959 are also reviewed and the 
prospects for 1960 are considered. 





(60.11.C.1) English, 250 pages, July 1960 
French and Spanish in preparation 


$3.00; 21/- stg.; 13 Sw. fr.; or equivalent 





ECONOMIC SURVEY OF EUROPE 
IN 1959 


This comprehensive study reviews economic develop- 
ments during 1959 in western Europe and discusses 
prospects for continued expansion in 1960. It also 
reviews developments in eastern Europe paying 
special attention to the long-term (1959-1965) eco- 
nomic plans of the Soviet Union and other countries. 
The role of the public sector is given extensive 
treatment as well as international trade and pay- 
ments in western Europe, and development problems 
in southern Europe and Ireland. 


(60.11.E.1) English, 376 pages, published 
French and Russian in preparation 
$3.00; 21/- stg.; 13 Sw. fr.; or equivalent 





ECONOMIC SURVEY 
OF ASIA AND THE FAR EAST, 1959 


A study of the economic situation of Asia and the 
Far East. The first part gives a review of current 
developments in the region as a whole, dealing 
particularly with production, trade, and effective 
demand and financial policies. The second part con- 
sists of a special review of foreign trade of the 
primary exporting countries of Asia. Topics covered: 
long-term (1928-1957) trends in volume, prices and 
purchasing power; deficits arising from slower 
growth of exports than of imports, ways and means 
of tackling this imbalance. 


(60.11.F.1) English, 178 pages, published 





French in preparation 
$3.00; 21/- stg.; 13 Sw. fr.; or equivalent 
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In Israel, where air traffic has developed rapidly, ICAO has 
helped train technicians. Here, a training group studies 
aerodrome lay-out, traffic control and airport procedures. 


ICAO fellowships enable aviation students to take advanced study 
abroad. Below, an Ethiopian takes a course at Pinner, England. 





ICAO Aid Helps Nations 


Improve Air Services 


The International Civil Aviation Organization is helping me 
tries develop efficient air services. One of the regional 
has aided is the Training Centre in Mexico City whid 
students from seventeen Latin American countries. Pict 
shows two students at the Centre’s weather observatio 





